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FBIBAT» MARCH 24, 1901 

House of Kefresentatives, 

SCBC'OMAIllTEE OX HeALTH AND SaFETY, 
CoilMlUrEE ON iNlXItSTATE AND FoitElGN COMIUKKCE, 

Wmhmgton^ D.C. 

Tfio subcommittee Diet, pumiant to notice, at 10 a,in*, in itK>m 1334, 
Xew House Office Building, Hon. Kenneth A. Robei^ts presiding. 

Present : Kepresentatives Roberts, Rogeir of Florida, Xelsen, and 
Thomson. 

Also present: W, E, Williamson, clerk, 

Mr, Roberts. Tlie Bubc'omniittee will be in order. 

The Subcommittee on Health and Safety is meeting this morning 
for hearings on lI.R. to establish safety standaitls for motor 

\’eliicle brake fluid. 

(H.R. 2446 and agency I'eixirts follow:) 

[H*R. 2445. STtli Coiiif., 1st seRS.l 

A BILL To provide tlirtt tiydraullc brake fluid sold or sblppod In commerce for use In motor 
Tehlclcw shall meet certain spedBcation* prescribed bj the Secretary or Commerce 

He it enacted bif the and Hou$e of ReprcsenUtivcn of the Utiifed 

Siatee of Amenta in Coftfires» aHsmthledf That not later tlian 90 days after 
tho date of tiie enactment of this Act the Secretary of Commerce shall prescribe 
and puhiish in the Federal Re^^ister siieciflcatlons for hydraulic brake fluids 
toT use iu motor vehicles. The standartls so published shall provide the public 
with safe and efficient hyrdaulie fluids for motor vehicle hyrdanlic braking 
systems la order to promote highway safety. 

Seso. 2. (a) The nmniifacture for sale, the sale, or the offering for sale. In 
(commerce, or the importation Into the United Slates, or the intrcMluction. delivery 
for introduction, transiiortation or causing to be transportetl, in commerce, or 
for the punwse of sale, or deUvery, after sale, in commerce, of any such hy¬ 
dra uilc brake fluid which does not meet the specifications prescribed by the 
Secretary of Commerce as set forth in the first section of this Act shall be 
tinlnwfiiL 

(b) Whoever violates this section shall be fined not more than $1,000, or 
imprisoned not more than one year or both. 

Si-x. 3. As used in this Act^— 

(1> The term ‘‘commerce*^ means (A) commerce between any place In a 
Btale. the District of Coltnnbia. Ihe Commonwealth of Pnerto or a 

session of the United States and any (dace outside therec»f. and fB) commerce 
whfdly within Ihe District of Columbia or any such possession; and 

(2) The term *"mxjtor vehicle'^ means any vehicle or machine proiielled or 
drawn by mechanicnl tmwer and used on the highways- 

Sec. 4. This Act shall take effect on the date of its enactment except that 
section 2 shall take effect on such date as the Secretary of Ctimmerce shall 
determine but such date shall l>e not more than ninety days after Hie date of 
publication of si^eciflcatloiis first estiibllshed under the first se<*tion of this Act 
If such specifications first estahiislied are thereafter changed, such standards 
as so changed shall take effect tm such date as the Secretary of Commerce 
shall determine but such date shall not be more than ninety days after the date 
of their publication in accordanee with the provisions of the first section of 
this Act, 
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The Secretary of Commerce, 

,, Washington, D,C., March 24,1961, 

Hon. Oren Harris, 

Chairman, Cofnmittee on Interstate an4i Foreign Commerce, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

1)e;ar Mr. Chairman : This letter is in reply to your request of February 9, 
1961, for the views of this Departuient with resi)ect to H.R. 2446. a bill to 
provide that hydraulic brake fluid sold or shifipeil in commerce for use in motor 
vehicles shall meet certain si)eciflcations prescribed by the Secretary of 
Commerce. 

The bill w^ould require the Se<‘retary of Commerce, within 90 daj’s after its 
enactment, to prescribe and publish in the Federal Rejarister, specifications for 
^draulic brake fluid sold or shipped in commerce for use in motor vehicles, 
^ereafter a transaction in commerce involving brake fluid w hich does not meet 
th(^e si)eclfications would be unlawful, and punishable by fine or imprisonment 
or both. * 

It is our understanding that the General Services Administration has issued 
specifications with re^>ect to brake fluids which are applicable to Government- 
owned vehicles. Also, 27 States and the District of Columbia have impo8e<i 
regulations relating to the marketing of inferior brake fluids. 

This Department is certainly sympathetic with the safety objectives con¬ 
templated by H.R. 2446. However, we would also emphasize that the several 
States have traditionally exercised regulatory authority over motor vehicle 
Mfety features: and it would seem that the entry of the Fe<Iernl Government 
into the field of brake fluid standards regulation presents the basic question of 
the proi)er role of the Federal Government geneniUy in the regulation of motor 
vehicle e<iuipment. 

We w'ould like to sugge.st that It might be helpful for the President’s Commls- 
sion on Inter^vernmental Relations to give careful study to the basic question of 
the Federal Government’s role in the regulaUon of motor vehicle equipment, 
before d^lsion is made with res|)ect to brake fluid standards. It will be ob- 
« « u!'! expresseil above are <N>nsistent with our comments on 

H.R im, which deals with additional asixietn of safety eciuipment on motor 
vehicles. 

In any event, we believe that if the hill In question is enacted Into law. a 
minimum of at least 180 days should be allowed for prei>aration and publication 
of si)eclflcations. Also, the bill should re<juire the labeling of brake fluids as 
conforming to the spe<’ification8 to be promulgated. 

The Bureau of the Budfre^t advised there would be no objection to the submis¬ 
sion of this report from the stondpoiut of the administration's program 
Sincerely yours, 

Edward Gudeman, 

Under Secretary of Commerce. 


Department of Justice, 

Office op the Deputy Attorney Generai^, 

Ti Washingtion, D.C,, March 28,1961. 

Hon. Oren Harris 

Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D.C, 

Dear Mr. Chairman : This is in response to your request for the views of the 
Department of Justice on H.R. 2446. u bill to provide that hvrdaulic brake 
fluid sold or shipped in commen-e for use in motor vehicles shall meet certain 
siiecifleations prescribed by tlie Secretary of Commerce. 

The bill would re(|ulre the Set-retary of Commerce to presc-ribe and publish 
specifications for hydraulic brake fluids for use in motor vehicles so as 
to “provide the public with safe and efficient hydraulic fluids for motor vehicle 
hydraulic braking systems in order to promote highway safetv.’’ The importa¬ 
tion. sale, manufacture or transportation in commerce of fluid which does not 
meet such Ri)eclficatlons would be unlawful and puni.shable by a fine of up to 
?1,00() and imprisonment of up to 1 year. 

The Department does not have any know ledge of the need for such legisla¬ 
tion. In any event the bill would make criminal acts which are of innocent 
character. For example, the word.s “tran.Hportation or causing to be trana- 
porteil in commerce” would include such persons as common carriers and the 
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consumer who ordered the proscrllHHl fluid and 

nnrted to him The Departuieut cannot endorse a cn ninal peiialo nrariwj 
So afto reach parties who without Intent violate 

million of Twa mlort from the standpoint of the administration’s program. 
Sincerely yours, Joaepii P. Doijts. 

Asstsiont Deputy Attorney tfciicrol. 

Mr. Roberts. Tliis legislation was inh tKliiced 
n.R. 13038 but tile 86tli C ongi-ess adjourned before tlie bill coultl 

^InSSuSon of tJiis legislation dii^otly residted fmm an articles 
in Automotive News for August l.'i, 1000, which pointed 
Chrysler Corp. engineers had found that 28 wreent of tlie brake fluids 
marketed in the Detroit area were substandard. 

It is easily seen that every vehicle with brakes dei>endmg on sub¬ 
standard hyllraulic fluid is a deadly menace, not only to the occupants 

of that automobile but to other tniflic and to iHidestrians, „ ■, 

Some may say that legislation to keep sub^aiuhir.l brakel uid off 
the marget is a responsibility of the Stales. To thi^ I would lie the 
first to agi-ee. But less than half the St ates have legislation 
to meet this situation. A juM-son starting out from " 

a trip across the country just would not know w'liere he could sti p 
to get brake fluid that is adequate and safe. If the States fail U> 
act;the Federal Government has some rraponsibility to prelect intei- 
state commerce from the Iiazards it‘Siiltiiig from this idiantom killei 

of .substandard brake fluid. , , , , • „ T^ 

This is not a problem that had developed in recent months. It 
lias been with us a long time. Back in 1953, a memlier of the legis¬ 
lature in Minnesota liiiding that some of the many automobile acc^ 
dents attributed to brake failure of an undetermined cause were 
probably due to low-boiling brake fluids, succeeded in getting legis¬ 
lation enacted on the subject. , ... 

So we have been working on the problem at least since 1953 and still 
less than half the States have.effective legislation to protect the public 

from this phantom killer. ^ lu:- 

If there is no objection, I want to insert in the record at this point 

the article from Automotive New.s. . , ,, 

(The article from Automotive News is as follows:) 

Brake Fi.mo Da-voeb 

Potential death still stalks the Nation’s highwa.vs in the form of substandard 
brake fluids, even though 27 States and the District of Columbia have passed 
Bini^ at T>f«^veiitiaK the sale of such pronucts, 

111 a recent test. Chrysler C^^rp. engineers founa that 28 
of brake fluid being marketed in the Detroit area wore substandard and lhat 
these substandard fluids are '’even worse than the.v were o yeara 
Of the 75 brands of commercial brake fluid tested, lo were 
sutetaiidard that lliey would not Qualify tmder any Society of Automotive 
Engineers rating formula, and « brands were of the “mfslerate ^ 

SAB 70R2 which in most of today’s high-engine-output tars arc conside cd 

'^^D^pi'te'the fact\^Vl 5 *bra^iids^were dcflnttely suiistandard and did not in«t 
anv SAE si^ifiretlon" (^miaired with 23 such brands 5 years ago), the quality 
Sf the suKdard brands tested was considerably below that of 
brands of the earlier period. Five years ago these substandard brands toiled at 
an average temiierature of 181* F., while today's purely substandard brands toll 

at 179*. 
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Five years ago, tlie 2S moderate-fluty brandst bolletl at an average of 240 .^®, 
wbUe the tS moderate-duty brands tested this year boiletl at lui average of 258*] 
showing an improvement in their quality. 

Today* It is consideretl tliat a safe brake fluid shonltl withstand lenr|ieratures 
up to at least 300'", and with the larger, more iKvwerfu* ears, fluids ahnuld be 
able to remain ooiLStant at 350“, 

The insidious thing about these substandard fluids Is that they are not only 
“phantom killers’* Id themselves, but when they are atidefi to the 54 brands tliat 
do meet HAE heavy-dtity or super-lieavy-duty si>efdflcatloiis, thev lend to lower 
the top boiling imint of the safe fluid that is in the ear and make it unsafe. 

PHANTOM KILLERS 

The phrase “phantom’* or “vanishing'’ killers Is useil in couiieetloii with these 
substandard brands lieeause, wliile they vaiwaize under hard stopping croiidi- 
tions, by the time the ear is investigated ns to the cause of an aetddent* the brakes 
havecijcded and the vafHir returns to its fluid state and the brakes wilt wfirk again* 

Engineers like Charles M. Heineru assistant chief engineer of materials 
lalKwatories for Chrysler Corp** and F* J. Alarkey, sales engineer of the Delc<> 
Moraine Division of (Jeneral Motors* who are working to develop safer brakes 
realize the extreme danger in alloivlng these substandard brands of fluids to be 
marketefl* although they adtnit that they have no proven figures on the riiiinber 
of fatal accidents caused by hrake failure due to substandard fluids and con¬ 
tributing factors. 

Another insidious potential "killer** is found in the cars equipped with the 
motfleni foot-applied parking brake that acts on the rear wheels Imt has no warn¬ 
ing light or other iiienns exf*ei>t tile release lever that is alimjst completely hidden 
under the dash to warn the driver that his parking brake may In* partly applieiL 

Approximately 58 percent of the cars sold this year are etjuipped with this 
type of brake and were sold with no warning light to let the driver know when 
he wa.H driving with bis lira Ice partially on. 

A recent near accident drives home the dangerous rituatlon that can develoti 
under this cfuiflitlon. In this case, a car that had no warning light was driven 
at normal expressw^ay si>ee<l8 with one hrake shoe held partial I v on by the 
parking brake* 

This developed so much heat that it not only eauseci a failure in the brake, 
entire loss of brake fluid and entire loss of braking ability but It also blued 
the metal part of the shoes on that brake. 

Under tlds high heat condition, the brake cylinder cup baa a natural tendencv 
to reform and lose the flare that holds it against the brake cvlinder. This allows 
the fluid to gush out of the system. When the cup cools it also shrinks in 
diameter, it IB clainietl. 

There seems to be mi ijiiestion that vaiwization of the fluid also takes place 
regartlless of the quality of the fluid in the system. The only reaction to sub¬ 
normal fluids under this condition would be that the brake w^ould fail sooner 
and umler iimcli less heat. 

In addition to the rubber cyiintler cup in the brake cylinder, some makers use 
metal expandeis w^hich will keep the cuiis fnun losing their flare and shrinking 
tinder hlgli heat longer than the as.semblies where only the nibl>er cup I,*? ustsl. 
Thus, in u sense, these metal e.X[>aiiders can prevent many accidents of this tyiie 

Since tliey cfist a few^ wnts per w hc^el, some vehicie companies a ltd manv serv- 
ice stations do not put them in the hrake cylinder either as original equipment: 
or in brake repair procedures* 


MOUNTAIN' PttOBI,EM 

^ The terrible thing ahont brake-fluid failure is that unless a leak develops in 
The system, cars normally operate at brake-cylinder tempernturea of 158" to 250“ 
under hard driving But the high heat that makes them killers develops under 
conditions w'hen the brakes are neecled the most, 

^ Coming doT^ a long hill with the brakes on can generate as much as G00“ of 
heat surrounding the iirake cylinders, engineers say, and a dragging parking 
hr^-e can develop 700* or more. Even the master cylinder Is located In the 
en^ne c^ompartment where temperatures of 300* are not nncoimuou on hot days 
andin stoji-and-go driving* 

Safeguards for mountain driving are giring brake engineers great concern in 
today s ears with their hothouse W'heel wmipartments. And the problem is 
becoming more acute as the size of the wheels is reduced* 
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Tho day may coino soon when prosont brake lininp$ and hydraulic brake parts 

may not be able to stand the iremendous heat that is develoiKHl. 

Currently, however, the i)robleni is centered around areas of mountain driving 
where, for instance, every 1,000 feet of elevation contracts the volume of the fluid 
and lowers its boiling iMiint from that of sea level. 

Another problem is rush-hour expressway driving where the continual stoi>- 
and-go driving acts as a heat-soaking agent and allows cylinder temi>eratures to 

According to Chrysler engineers, the quality of heavy-<luty SAE 70R1 type brake 
fluids is alarming. Several of the conunercial SAE 70K1 deslgnate<l brake fluids 
teste<l will not conform to SAE si>eclticatloas and a number of <»thers are 


borderline. , , , ^ 14 . 

Since only a limited amount of siieclficatlon testing has been done to ^ 

would seem that a high i>ercentage of trade name brake fluids deslgnate<l ns SAE 
70R1 type a re illegally lalieled. 1 

Chrvsler engrineers have not completed their tests on type lORo hea\y-<luty 
fluid, iiut it is iiidic-atcHl that there is stmie cheating going on by some makers of 
even this highest tylie fluid. 1 

While 27 States and the District of Columbia now have brake fluid legislation 
iierinittiug the sale of only SEA 70K tyiK* brake fluids, only 10 States retj id re 
r^istratlon and certification that individual brake fluids conform to the mini¬ 
mum SAE standards. Many States which do not require registration do not 
designate anv enforcement department or agency. 

Since certain less-reputable manufacturers of hydraulic brake fluids can oper¬ 
ate in these States wltli minimum risks, it is apparent that the illegal uj^ of 
the SAE 70R1 tyi>e designation could bo harmful or damaging to the SAE. to 
the driving public and to the dealers who sold the Illegally marke<l fluid In the 
belief that they were selling a safe, high-test heavy-duty fluid. 


MANY SUBSTANDARD BRANDS 

Chr>sler engineers found that wJiile a few SAE TttB:} type fluids liave Nwder- 
liiie Imiling is)ints, eiglit trade-name fluids have lM>iliiig imints • 

While there has been an apimrent reduction in the numlx'r of individual hraiids 
of substandard and moderate-duty brake fluids S 4 dd in the Detroit market, the 
availability of these undesirnhle fluids is more extensive than the actual per¬ 
centage of these fluids purchased. ^ ^ 

This is illustrated by the following table of the types of brake fluids sold by 
all retail outlets contacte<l during this survey: 


R<»Uill outlet 

SubslanU- 

ard 

SAE 70R2 

SAKTOKi 

SAE70IU 

Xliijor itasollne stations_ 

14 

2 

SO 

24 

2 

43 

Intie|)Qiitient fcis stations.,• 

7 

1 

8 

Auto iiccetsory , . __........ 

as 

41 

104 

- -_______ 

0 

0 

3 

5 







Although 27 States and the District of Columbia have enacted legislaUon to 
protect motorists from substandard brake fluid, only 10 States have put sumcient 
teeth in their legislation to prevent the marketing of spurious prfHiucts. 

In the interest of .safety, this Nation should have legislation that will 
quately jirotect the owners of cars and trucks against being .sold any of these 
substandard brake fluids, .u 

And every State that now* has such legislation should put sufficient teeth in 
their law’s to prevent the uii.scniimlou.s from marketing their spurious product^ 
Dealers should take every precaution to make certain that their sonof 
brake fluid is reliable and that each package is plainly lal>eU>d as to its SAE 
rating. 
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States Wkich Govern Brake Fluid 


1* AlSBkD. 

2, Alulmflia. 

3* Arkansas. 

4. Galifornta. 

5* Clonoecticut 
0, Delaware. 

7. Distrlet of Coliunbla. 

8. Florida. 

9. Georgia. 

10. Louisiana. 


10. North Carolina. 

17. Oklahoma. 

18. PennsYlvania. 
la South Carolina, 
20, Tennessee. 


J2. Minneaofca. 

13. Mississippi. 

14. New Jersey, 

15. New York. 


n, Maine. 


21. TeEss. 


22. Virginia. 

23. Wisconsin. 


24. Rhode Island. 

25. Massachnsetts, 


26. Kentucky," 

27. Arizona.* 

28. Michigan * 



Mr. Roberts. Our first witness today is Mr, Charles Prisk, Bureau 
of Public Roads^ Department of Commerce, Washington, D.G, 

STATEMENT OF CHARLES FRISK, BUREAH OF PUBLIC ROADS, 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

Mr, Prisk. Mr, Cliairman, gentlemen, it is a privilege to appear 
befoi '0 your committee today to present tii© report of the Department 
of Commerce on II,R. 2446. 

This l)iH would require the Secretary of Commerce, within 90 days 
after its enactment, to prescribe and publish in the Federal Register, 
specifications for hydraulic brake fluid sold or shipi>ed in commerca 
for use in motor vehicles. Thereafter a transaction in commerce in¬ 
volving brake fluid which does not meet the>se specifications would be 
unlawful, and punisliabl© by fine or imprisonment, or lx>tlu 

Tt is our understanding that the (ieneral Services Administration 
has issued siiecifications with respect to brake fluids which are applic¬ 
able to Goveniment-owned vehiclea. Also, 27 States and the District 
of Columbia have imposed regulations relating to the marketing of 
inferior brake fluids. 

Tliis Department is certainly sympathetic with the safety objectives 
contemplated by H.R, 2446. However, we would also emphasize that 
the se-veral States have traditionally exercised regulatory authority 
over motor vehicle safety features; and it would seem that the entry 
of the Federal Government into the field of brake fluid standards 
regnlation presents the basic question of the proper role of the Federal 
Government generally in the regulation of motor vehicle equipment. 

We would like to suggest that it might be helpful for the Presi¬ 
dent’s Ckimmission on Infergovemmental Rehitions to give careful 
study to the basic question of the Fedem! Government’s role in the 
regulation of motor vehicle equipment, before decision is made with 
resi>ec-t to brake fluid standards. It will be obseiwed that the views 
expressed above are consistent with our comments on H.R, 006, wdijch 
deals with additional a.si>ects of safety equipment on motor vehicles. 

In any event, we Ijelive that if the bill in question is enacted into 
law, a ininimimi of at least 180 days should be allowed for preparation 
and publication of specifications. Also, the bill should require the 
labeling of brake fluids as conforming to the specifications to be 
promulgated. 

Tills concludes the Department’s report 
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Mr. Rorerts. Mr. Prisk, yon know I have ha<l a good dm] of ex|H 3 r- 
ience with departmental reports. This is not tlia first time that I 
have been eonfi'onted with the reliictaiic© of the Commerce Depart- 
ineut to go along with safety reflations. I had that experience 
with them in the refrigerator samy bill. We were never able to 
get them to give us a favorable report. 

I am not fussing at you, because I know you are here because you 
ai*e sent here. But I would like to ask you what good you think that 
this recommendation would do, to refer this to another coirunission. 
1 have not ever been impressed by too many of these Presidential 
commissions as far as getting anything done. 

Xow, what is your opinion of tlie effectiveness of referring this 
to the President’s Commission on IntergoyernmenLal Relations? 

Air. Prisk. The Pi'esident’s Commission on IntergoveiTuncntal 
Relations, of course, covers a very wide body of interests, from my 
knowledge of their operations aiul reports that have been issued. 
I think that there has been some imi>ortant headway made in coii' 
tribution in tennsof separation of regulator)^ authority over mat*el's 
between t he various levels of goveniment. 

This particular tyi>e of siiojec^t matter, having been dealt w ith by as 
many State laws as is indicated, having been dealt with by the Uni¬ 
form A^ehicle Code in its specific section, 12205, and having been 
dealt with by the Society of Automotive Engineer, it seems to me 
that we can reflect tliat progress is being made iii this area, and 
whether the intervention of Federal authority would be helpful or 
not I think is still questionable. 

This is, I think, the background of reasoning for a referral imssibly 
to this Coimiiissioii. 

Mr. RoBKim. Well, don’t you think that Federal control of unsafe 
food and dnigs has worked pretty well for over half a cent my ? 

Mr. Prisk. I would say tliis is right. I think that State control 
has worked quite well in the field of motor veliicle regulation, also. 

Mr. RoiuuiTs. You mentioned the role of the SAE. Isn’t it true 
that the Society of Automoti\^e Engineers has already been in the 
field for many years and him already set up certain sj>ecifications for 
safe brake fluid, and tliey have been published throughout the 
industry ? 

Mr. PkisK. Yes, they have. 

Mr. RoBFJfiTS. And yet would you know, if you w'ent to a filling 
station, went to ask for—wdiat SAE specification to ask for? 

Mr, Pri8k. No, I would not, 

Mr. Roberts. Do you think the average motorist would know 
whetlier he was getting buttermilk or safe brake fluid, actually! 

Mr. Prisk. I suspect not. 

Air. Roberts. And isn't that tlie reason that right in the Detroit 
area, according to the Chiysler people, tliat they found that there wem 
14 major gasoline stations selling substandaiTi brake fluid! 

Air. pRiSK, This I have no tj^rsonal knowledge of, and would 
hesitate to comment on that particular survey, I do think that the 
incidents of inferior brake fluid in terms of its api>earance as an accU 
dent factor has been insignificantly low. 

Mr. Roberts. But as a matter of fact, if one death results from the 
use of unsafe brake fluid, isn’t that one death too many ? 
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Mr. PitrsK. It certainly is. 

Mr. R(hierts. Now, I notice that in this article, that there were 
indej^endent gas stations—there were .seven selling substandard fluid. 
The auto accessory stoi*es, there were selling it. I believe the fran¬ 
chise car dealers had a pretty good record—none of them wei*e selling 
substandard brake fluid, according to this article. 

Doesn’t it seem to you that it would be much easier for tlie Federal 
Government to prevent this from ever getting into interstate commerce 
than it will be for the substandard lots to be broadcast throughout the 
Union, and then for these States to have to go around and test all of 
them? 

Mr. Pri.sk. This I think is a question that is open to debate. It is 
not quite the same as a safety lock on a refrigerator door, or another 
obvious feature of design. Safety brake tluid, to the average motorist, 
is something that cannot be distinguished as it is put into your car, 
just as you mentioned earlier. 

Mr. Roberts. Going back to vour statement that it was your oninion 
that an insignificant number oi deaths were actually caused by tne use 
of sul)standurd fluid—uix)n what information do you base that state¬ 
ment? 

Mr. Pkisk. Intensive analysis of accident studies at Northwestern 
University which were conducted as a part of our highway safety 
study, i>lus other information that comes to us in our research program 
on traffic accident studies. 

Mr. RoBKirrs. Now, do you know if anyone keeps accurate statistics 
on this type of accident for every State in the I'nion ? 

Mr. Prtsk. Brake failures are usually identified, to the extent that 
they can he detected after the accident. This itself is very difficult. 
Once a brake failui*e is identified as a factor in the accident, you 
still have the problem of determining whether it is a failure of the 
fluid or a failure of the mechanism in the system. And this, after 
an accident, is exceptionally difficult. 

Mr. Roberts. Well, as a matter of fact, it is not true that in this 
'whole field of highway safety that we are dealing many times with 
very inaccurate examination of accidents ? 

Mr. Prtsk. As far as .some of the studies are concerned, this is 
correct, certainly. 

Mr. Roberi'S. I have Wen in the field now for about 6 or 7 years, 
and that has certainly been my experience—that if there is anything 
that is lacking in the entii*e picture, it is the fact that we know so 
little about it—actually what has cau.sed an accident. That is why 
I say I think your statement that the number is insignificant may not 
be based on the best information. 

Mr. Prisk. Thisisonly my judgment. 

Mr. Roberts. Yes, sir. That would be your own pei-sonal opinion. 
That is all. 

Mr. Nei^ex. Nofiue.stions. 

Mr. Rogers of Florida. Mr. Prisk, I am sorry that I was a few 
minutes late. Did you have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Prisk. A re|>ort from the Department, yes. 

Mr. R(x;ers of Florida. And has this been your field in the Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce—safety ? 

Mr. Prisk. Yes. 
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Mr. Rogers of Florida. And liow long have you been working in 
the Department on this field, Mr. Frisk ? 

Mr. Frisk. Since 19SJ>. 

Mr. KooHFts of Florida. What are the major reeominendatjons that 
you can recall—1 am not asking for small recommendations—but 
major recommendations tliat you, in your work, or in the Department, 
iiave come forth with to improve safety on the automobile safety 
problem ? 

Mr. PiiisK. Well, our work has been, I think I would say, vep^ 
largely with commercial vehicles, since the problems of size and weight 
are extremely closely associated with highway design and roadbuild- 
ing, which of course is a major function of our agency. And the 
recommendations that have come forward have be^n ones resulting 
from research on braking requirements, those resulting in the recom¬ 
mendations for size and weight of vehicles as they now exist. I 
%voiild say these perhaps are principal among the ones that have 

heeinnade. ■ i i - 

Mr. R(KiERs of Florida. Yes. Wouhl you tell me just a little bit 
about your setup as far as the safety division of the Bureau of Puhlic 
Roads'is concerned. Is there suchi? 1 was just asking for my own 
information. Could you tell me a little bit of your work and !k>w 
many people you have working on this problem of safety ? Also, is 
I here a special division or not ? 

Sfr. PiusK. Thei'e is widespread concern with safety throughout 
i he Bureau of Public Roads. I think that it wquid be difficult to sepa- 
mto this out Organizationally, my position is as Special Assistant 
to the Assistant Commissioner for Research, Mr. Holmes, who is in 
charge of all of our research program. 

In our research program, in the Buroaii of Public Roads, the 
division of work w^hich I am most familiar with, w^e spend somewdiere 
in the neigliborhood of $2.5 to $3 million each year on work wiiich is 
safety associated, to say the least. _ ^ _ 

Mr. Rogers of Florida. But you do not have any specific division 
or any specific group devoting all of their time and energy to the 
problem of safety as such. 

Mr. pRisK. ^\^e have a Traffic and Safety Bnuich in our Operations 
Division; yes, sir. So this group is devoting its full concern, you 
might say,'to that problem. ^ 

Sir, R^jgkrs of Florida. And how long has tliat teen established, do 
vou recall ? 

Mr. Prtsk. The Traffic and Safety Branch is of rolatively i*ecent 
origin—perhaps 2 or 3 veal's. 

Mr. R<x'.ers of Florida. ^^^Iat major recommendations have been 
made that vou know about along the safety improvement line? 

Mr. Prisk. I would say that the principal reeoimnendatiqns are 
things that are related very largely to highway signing, marking, use 
of traffic conti'ol devices—hot very much things on the vehicles at the 
present time, although w^e do have three projects that are currently 
active dealing ejLpressly w'ith the vehicle in terms of communication 
tetween drivers on the higlnvay as provided through vehicle equip¬ 
ment. 

Mr. Rwers of Florida. Wliat researeh, if any, has been done on this 
problem of brake fluid within your group tha't you know of? 
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MnPRisK. No, sir* 

Kogers of Florida. Not at all? 

Mr. Pkisk. There has been none. 

Mr. Booers of Florida. Do you think tliere is sufficient personnel 
and sufficient emphasis being placed by the Department on tlie safety 
prognim? 

Mr. Frisk. I think that steps are underway to inereas© the em¬ 
phasis of the Department on highway safety program. I do not think 
tliat we are satistied at all with present activities in the highway safety 
field. I believe this extends throughDiit the organization pretty much. 

Mr. RtioERK of Florida. Well, I am concerned—My first reaction^ 
uikI 1 have not gone into tliis subject thoroughly—but I think the 
committee oiigfit to* Mr. Chairman, is coiieernefi with how little effort 
and how little, it seems to me, imagination in this field of safety 
has come forth from the Bureau of Fuhlic Koads. 1 think some 
emidiasis needs to i>e placed on this field. If this is not a group tliat 
is cann)ctent to do it, or they do not feel they ai^e competent to make 
positive recommendations, rather tlian to keep referring it to other 
agencies, perhaps we should consider taking the jurisdiction away 
and setting up a specific group to go into safety. With as many deaths 
as we liave in America today on highway accidents, it seems to me 
this is a very major field for us to put some real effort and some 
imagination Into and produce some recommendations tliat can help 
cut down this tremendous death toll. I do not think we are doing 
it. I am concerned wlien the Bureau conies up here without any 
research on this problem nnd still says that only 27 States and the 
District of Columbia have any regulalions relating to the marketing 
of inferior bnike fluid. It further concerns me tliat all we do is say, 
“Well, let's refer it to some other governmental committee.’^ 

T am not very well j>lea,sed with the attitude of the Department of 
Commerce. In fact, I am surprised, I hope that the committee will 
hold hearings on this problem. I feel this is a real major problem 
in America today. I do not know of anything that causes more deaths, 
yet could by stopped if we took proper actions. I just hope that 
the Department will put more emphasis on this problem* devote a 
little time to more research, ami more effort for recommendations to 
improve safety features in the liigh way pi-ogram. 

Air. RoBER-ns. The Chairman could not agi-ee with the gentleman 
from Florifhi inore. I am getting tired of introducing bills and hold¬ 
ing hearings on safety inattei'S. This is certainly not a far-reachiug 
biil. But it is a hill that can save a lot of lives. Ami when the De¬ 
partment continually comes up liei'e and recommends against a very 
small step in the direction of the safety of our people on the high¬ 
ways, roads, and streets of this country, it seems to me that cer¬ 
tainly we ought to investigate and find out what is wrong with the 
DeTmrtment of Coniinerce. 

I have had this same experience. T had it with them in the refrig¬ 
erator safety bill. We could get no cooperation* Tliey constantly 
opposed every effort the Oongmss made for safety* in that field. 

I am certainly going to do my best to see that we find out what 
goe.s on down there and find out if we can produce at least one bill 
that they wdll go along with. 
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I think it is time that we find out what is resimnsible for this 
attitude, why it is tliat we must constantly beat tliem over the liead to 

get even a favorable report, on anything. _ ^ . 

I, for one, am very much displeased with the Departments attitude. 

I am not going to be satisfied with it until we find out wliat is hap^ien- 
ing down at the Department level. . „ uv 

Mr. Prisk. Mr. Chairman, might I say that the Bureau of Public 
Roads, as a con.stituent agency of the Department, is essentially a 
roadbuilding agency. The work and activity that i-elates to high- 
wav safety lias necei>sarily been focused primarily on the highway, 
because these are the disciplines that reside very largely in our 

organization. . 

We have made extreme contributions, we feel, to highway safetv 
through improvement and refinement of highway design, and I think 
this is a matter of record, that one-half to two-thiixls of the accidents 
and fatalities are eliminated by reason of the controlled access prin¬ 
ciple and the other features that are associated with modern freway 
design. This is our speciality. We feel that tremendous strides have 

l^en made in that area. ^ ^ xi 

We are not specialists on the vehicle, except as it relates to the 
highway. This particular field we are working with more and more 
aslime permits. But wo are a roadbuilding agency. 

I think that the principle representation I would make is m the 
pages of our study of the Federal role in highway safety, a report 
filed by the Secretary of Commerce in March of 1959, which I am 
sure you are aware of. In that report, we review the contributions 
and activities of the Department of Commerce and other Federal 

departments throughout this entire field. 

Mr. Roiierts. I say to the witness that the Chair remembers that 
report very well, having studietl it for many hours. I think that re¬ 
port cost the Federal Government around $200,000. And then last 
year, after having made certain safety recommendations, the l^part- 
ment then came around, when we had lI.R. 1341, which provides for 
minimum standards on Government-owned vehicles—they came un 
and reported against that bill. So I say I doubt if you know which 
direction vou are going in down there. \ou move one day in the 
direction of safety, and the next day you are going the other way, 

another direction. ^ i • i xi • 

I agree witli the gentlemen from Florida that I think this com¬ 
mittee ought to find out just what you believe in down there, and find 
out some way if we can get some consistency down there in the Depart¬ 
ment opinions about legislation. 

Mr. Rogers of Florida. Mr. Chairman. I want to say, too, that I 
think probably you have pointed up some of the problem and difficulty 
which I think Ve should look into. The fact is that all of the emphasis, 
or the main emphasis, which is probably correct, was placed on road 
design and so forth in the Bureau of Roads. Therefore, you have not 
had "an active group trying to do something about safetv as far as the 
automobile itself is concerned. I can understand perhaps, that the 
main emphasis has been placed on roadbuilding and design, which you 
felt was more in your line. And that is what really concerns me. 
Here is a problem that much could lie done on, I am sure, if we had a 
projier group working on the problem within the Department of 
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('’oimiicroe, if that is tlie proper apency where we should locate it. I 
think you pointed that up. That is tlie problem I hope this committee 
can «ret into. 

Mr. Roberts, ^fr. Thomson. 

Mr. Thomson. Xo questions. 

Mr. Roberts. Tliankyou, Mr. Prisk. 

Our^ next witne.ss this mornin|r is Mr. Ivibliee, of the American 
Trucking Associat ions. 

STATEMENT OF LEWIS C. KIBBEE, DIRECTOR, ENGINEERING 
DEPARTMENT, AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, INC. 

_ ^^r. Kibbkk. ^Mr. Cliairman, memliersof the subcommittee, my naiue 
IS I>i*wis ('. Kibbee. I am jiresently director of the engineering 
department of the American Trucking Ass<x?iation.s. 1 have lieen 
emjiloyed in this or similar capacities for that association .since 1049. 
I am a gnnluute enginei'r, and liave been employed in truck engineer¬ 
ing sim-e 104‘», a-s well as Ix'ing a registeml professional engineer 
in the District of ('olumbia. In my work I have represented American 
Frucking .Associations on national technical committees working on 
vehicle braking in tlie Xatioiial (ommittee on T^iiifonn Tnifllc I>:iws 
ami Ordinances, the Interetate Commerce Comniission, the Society 
of Automotive Kngineei-s, the I'.S. llureau of Public Roads, the 
American Standards .Vs.so<’iation, and other national organizations. 
1 am therefore familiar with truck brake engiiu*ering practice. 

American Trucking AKsociation.s, Inc., whom I repre.sent here to¬ 
day, is a national fedenition of State trucking associations represent¬ 
ing all forms of truck transportation, Ijoth private and W-hire. It 
is the national trade as.sociation of the trucking industry with officers 
at Ifilf) P Sti-eet NW., Washington, D.C. 

My apjiearance here is in relation to lI.R. 2440, which bill would 
prescnlie specifications for motor vehicle hydraulic brake fluid, in¬ 
cluding that used in motortrucks, to lie estaldished by the Secretary 
of Commerce. 

AVe do not oppose the intent of this bill, which seeks to outlaw 
siilistamlard bnike fluid, but we feel that the bill ns written could 
])rove to lie most confusing and .should therefore lie amended. 

.V review of the reijui remen Is for brake fluid in the States indicates 
that five States use the wording of the iinifonn code to specify brake 
fluid to lie us«><l in their States. The.se States are: Coniiecticuf, 

I)elaware, (reorgia, Pennsylvania, and Virginia. 

Having heard the chairman’s remark.s, m.aybeyou are more familiar 
with this than I am, but T know that these States do work in this area. 

AA'ith this fact in mind, let us review the requirements of the iini- 
fom code relating to brake fluid. Section 12-305 of the code, titled 
“Hydraulic Drake Fluid,” in paragraph (c) says: 

The tdepnrtment or offielal) shall, after public hearing following due notice 
adopt and enforce reRulatlona for the adniinistratlon of this section, and shali 
ndopt and [niblfsh standards and sfiecl float Ions for hydraulic brake fluid which 
shall correlate with, and so far as practiciihle conform to, the then current 
standard.^ and specifications of the Society of Automotive Kneineers apnlicable 
to .such fluid. 

This means that indirectly these five States have adopted the Society 
of .Automotive Engineers specification for brake fluid. Four more 
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States, Mississip|>i, Wisconsin, Oklahoiiia, and Soutli Caroliiia, have 
I'eguhitions saying that brake fluid sold in those States nutst be at least 
as good as that coiiforining to SAIL specilioation 7(f“K—Ij uithont 
using the iiniform code language. Alaska siiys that ‘"heavy duty 
brake iluid must l:>e used in that State, Tlie States of ArkansiU>, 
fornia, Florida, Ijouisiaiia, New Jersey, and Tennessee require nuid 
at legist as good as that specified in the SAE standard, ilaine uses the 
uniform code wording with minor modification, but allows the admin¬ 
istrator to have requirements kept current with the SAE standards. 

To say this another way, 17 States Imve on their Imoks regulations 
that specify brake fiuid in tenns of tiie SAE standard, A\e therefoi'e 
feel that if the Federal Govenmient is to specify requirements for 
brake fluid, these requirements should be specific and in tenns of (he 
same standard, rather than in the general terms of H.K, 2446, 

We would therefore suggest that on page 1 of this bill, on line 4, 
after the word ‘‘shall”, strike out the rest of the paragraph down to 
line 10 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

* * *, after piibUe henriag foUmvlng due adi>i>t and enforce regidntiong 

for tlie Jitl ministration of this iict aiul wJnilt adoi>t and laddish in tlie I'Hleriil 
Register standards and aiKH'lfications for liytlniiilic brake fluid which ahall corre¬ 
late wltlv and so far as i*rMcticiibie conform to. the then ciirrent standards and 
jira^nfleations of the Society of Automotive Eugluet^rH atJjdi<‘abie to such Iluiil. 

The adoption of this wording would not im in conflict w'ith the laws 
of the 17 States citexl above, and w'onld elFeetively nile oiit the use of 
substandard brake ttuid. At the stone (ime it would give (lie Secret ary 
of Commerce a clear direction that it is the intent of this coinmiftee 
not to conflict with recognissed Giigimwring standards already in ef¬ 
fect not only in the States but throtighoiit the automotive manufactur¬ 
ing and user groujis. The possibility of tlie Secretary of Commerce 
adopting conflicting regulations to tluise in the States should lie 
avoideel, and we feel this is liest done by ck^ir language in the bill 
giving Itim direction. That is wliy we suggest the above ^vordiiig, 
very similar to that found in the iiniforni ctxle. 

One other minor item in relation to II,Th 2446, which has nothing 
to do AVith the technical details of the fluid, gives us, that is, tlie 
trucking indiLstry, some concern. That is tlie fines and iienalties for 
the transportation or deliverj’ of brake fluid that does not meet the 
specifications to be adopted. Again we agree with the intent but 
feel that the wwding should be amended to read the ""knowing and 
willful” delivery or transportation of sulistandard fluid should l)e 
pimisliable. At the same time the committee will recognize (lint a 
motor carrier miglii become involvetl in the transportation of sub¬ 
standard brake fluid without his knowledge if it is tendeit?d as a 
shipment in the regular line of business, lie has a real problem. He 
may not know wlmt is in the Im\x and transport it in goiid faith. 

If no evidence is found to indicate that a currier is know ingly and 
willfully involved in this transportation, we do not feel that the 
penalties should apply. This is common language incorporated in 
other laws involving the transportation of illegal materials, such as 
slot machines, pornographic materials, narcotics, and so forth. We 
would ask for the inclusion of such ‘‘knowingly and willfully” lan¬ 
guage with regiird to the transportation of brake fluid not meeting the 
si>ecifications which may l)e adopted. 
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If these two clianges i^auested above could be incorporated into 
the amended bill, we would liuve no objections to the other provisions* 
Mr, Roherts, Thank 3 ^ou, Mi\ Kibbee, I appreciate your statement, 
I certainly think that the changes which you suggest are reasonable, 
and that we would not want to do anything in this committee to 
interfere with the laws that have alread}* been adopted by the States 
in this field. I think that your suggestions are good and that we 
sliould give consideration to incorpomting those suggestions in 
another draft of the bill- 
1 will again thunk you for your appearance here. 

I have no further questions. 

Mr. Nelsen. No questions. 

Mr. Thomfsok. No q uestion s . 

Mr. Rogers of Florida, I just want to say, Mr. Kibbee, I think 
your suggestions are good, too, and we appreciate your appearing and 
making them. 

I just wonder generally if you feel it wise to have some minimum 
safety factor on ttie use of brake fluid? 

Mr, Kibbee, We certainly agree with you, sir; yes, sir. This is 
widespread in the adoption of SAE standards. 

Mr, Rogers of Florida. And do you have any facts that you might 
make available to the committee for inclusion in the record as to 
accidents cau.sed in the trucking industry, say, because of inferior 
braking fluid? Would yon have any information of that type? 

Mr. Kibbee. I do not think we would statistically. We have, of 
course—^ngin^ringwise we know that not only does this cause a 
niechanical failure, but poor brake fluid is a poor lubricant, and this 
is expensive. You i^vear out an expensive brake system needlessly. 
So we feel that a dollar spent on good brake fluid is $2 earned in not 
wearing out your brake equipment. We just look at it as a business 
expens^too. 

Afr. Rogers of Florida. I suppose your major tmeklines insist on 
proper brake fluid. 

Air. Kibbee. Yes sir^ w^e certainly do. Even in SAE there are two 
categories of brake fluid. One is basically a passenger car fluid, and 
the other is a heavy-duty truck fluid. We usually specify the 7--OR3, 
which is the heavy-duty fluid. 

Air. Rwers of Florid lu Thank you very much. Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Afr. HoBEirrs. Thank you. 

At this time, without objection, I would like to put into the record a 
letter from Oen, George 0. Stewart, executive vice president of the 
National Safety Council, Chicago, regarding this legislation, in which 
he encloses a release from tlie Society nf Automotive Engineers on the 
subject copy of an article regarding the SAE committee report, 

I will just read the letter. 

This is addreased to me as chairman, dated Afarch 15,1061, 

Drar CoNQREasMAS: Thanlc ym for your letter of March 10.1961. and the copy 
of your proposed H,E. 2446 to establiati safety standards for hydraulic brake 
fluid. 

The National Safety Council relies largely oil the UDiforni Vehicle Code for 
j^iidance in this area of traffic legislation. The control of hydraulic brake fluid 
for motor rehlele use. code section '*12-305—Hydraulic Brake Fluid” is oiir guide. 
Tinder subaectlofi (cl ft adopts the current stiindards and spedflcations of the 
Society of Automotive Eugineers applicable to such fluid. 
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I ani enclosing for your study a copy of a SAE brake committee report and a 

release from tlie Society of Automotive Eugiiieers on the siibjecL 

Certainly any Fe^leml lepslation on hydraulic brake fluid for motor vehicles 
which is consisteut with uniform code provisions would merit our RUppj:irt 

Many thanks for all your efforts In behalf of tratflc safety, and please call 
upon us if we can assist 

Sincerely, ^ ^ Htewart, Ej^ecutive Vice President, 


(The documents referred to follows:) 


Some Buaice Pluios Unsafe fob Mooebn Cabs Say Automotts'E Engineebs 

The Society of Automotive Engineers announced today that only heavy-duty 
brake fluids are safe in most 1955, ia56. and 1057 model cars. In order to 
assure highway safety the SAE has withdravrn its approval of moderate-duty 
brake fluids, now wnsidered dangerous for bigger, more i>owerful cars of 

recent vintage. ^ ^ ^ ..i. 

SAE tests show that a 1957 car weighing 4.000 iwunds stopped repeatedly at 
high speeds may generate fluid temt>eratures of 250* or greater. At this tem¬ 
perature brakes wAth moderate-duty fluids can fail. SAE specification 70-lt‘^2 
sets the minimum boiling for moderate-duty fluid at 235*. 

The slgniflcEM^ of a brake fluid's boiling point lies In the fact that hydraulic 
brake systems fail when the fluid begins to turn to gas as it bolls. Gases, unlike 
fluids, can be compressed. Thus even a small amount of gas in a brake system 
acts as a ‘‘cushion” and prevents transmission of pressure from foot to brake 
shoe. Failure is generally total. 

Higher brake fluid temperatures occur more frequently today because of 
changes in auto design. Among these are: the change from open wheels to 
solid disks, smaller wheels, and wider rims and tires: the placing of brakes 
completely inside the wheel ; lowering and streamlining of bodies and fender 
skirts; the use of heat-resistant brake linings; automatic transmissions; more 
weight and power; and the Installation of heat-generating equipment such as 
power steering and power brakes. 

Although all new cars have heavy-duty brake fluid in them on delivery, it 
is imssible that a serviceman may add moderate-duty or other fluid to the 
system. This can dangerously lower the l»oiling [)olnt of all the fluid In the 
system. SAE tests showed that only a very small quantity of substandard 
fluid can low^er the boiling point of a heavy-duty fluid by as much as 80®. 

On a hot day brakes may fail between traffic lights after heavy stop-and-go 
driving. During the time between brake applications heat is transferred from 
brake drum to fluid causing boiling and failure without warning. This ghastly 
circumstance is known as phantom failure. 

Another tyije of phantom failure follows the boiling of brake fluid in the 
master cylinder due to high temijerature in the engine. This means that a 
driver may have an unforeseen brake failure after driving miiuy miles without 
once applying the brakes, 

Kec!ognitioii of the danger of moderate-duty and substandard brake fluids 
has led to legislation in eight States forbidding tJie sale of fluids that fall 
to meet SAE 70-R-l heavy-duty specification. The States are: Minnesota, 
Georgia, California, New Jersey, North Carolina, South Carolina, Arkansas, 
and Tennessee. The SAE's withdrawal of Its 70-R™2 moderate duty spedfteatlon 
Is expected to guide other legislatures now studying brake fluid regulations. 

When the SAE's heavy duty si^eciflcatlons were first set forth at the end 
of World War II, they were intended largely for trucks. Now many trucks 
are engaged in such rugged hauHug that the SAE is presently developing a new 
speciflcatlou for truck brake fluids with a minimum boiling point above 309®, 

The Society of Automotive Engineers is a professional engineering organiza¬ 
tion formed in 1905 to establish standards iu the automotive industry. Its 
specifications are widely recognized and acc;epted throughout the antomotire 
industry. 
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SAE CoMMrFTEE SaTS HjZAinT'DtTTY FlUII> KKCESSAltY FOR S^AFE REAKj^"Q 

OF Modern Cars 

A car safety problem worryinj^ automltlve engineers, highway iitithor- 

ities. iRilU^ biirmos, and other safety-<Y*nJw‘iotis gronpn Is the haKunl of sub- 
stamlard brake fluids. To date only States have legislatefl against the sale 
of substandard brake fluids. And the individual motorist, by and large. Is 
ignorant of ihe whole subject. 

The reason for concern Is this: Braking bigger, more iK>werful cars, etiuipped 
with solid wheel disks, automatic transmissions, and other lieat-genernting 
or hentK'onlining tiesign features, can raise twake fluid temiieratures above the 
boiling point of all but heavyHluty brake fluids^ When the fluids boil, the hy- 
dranlie system falls. V’ap<>r In the hyiirauiic system acts as a cushion, prevent¬ 
ing transniissioii of pressure from the tlriver's fm*t to the brake shoe. Thus, 
the brakes don't work. 

Fluids that oiu-t* were satisfactory are no longer safe due to changes in 
niiTornobile design. Modem cars demand nuslern lirnke fluids. In 1957, the 
Society of Automotive Engineers (SAE) withdrew its specLfleationg for “mod- 
enite-iluty” brake fluids because these fluids are dangerous for the more powerful 
cars of recent vintage. The SAR sf)ecificatl(Ui for lufalerate^nty fluids set 
the minimum boiling fa^int at 2,85* F. But in a series of road tests, it was 
shown, for example, that a typical 1957 ear weighing 4,990 pounds, stopped 
reiM*at<s!ly at high si>eeds. can generate a brake fluid temi>erature of 250“ F. or 
greater. As a result, the minioium boiling point now considered safe is SOO* 
F. and only the SAE 70-R-l specification lieavy-duty brake fluid meets this 
rcHj uireuient. 

All SAE committee of experfenced engineers and chemists has follow'ed the 
developmenf; of hydrolutje brakes and brake fluids since it was established back 
in 1945. Over the years, Ihe brake fluid c'fuumittee has studie<l changcH in <‘iir 
design, brake design, and driving habits, along with reports on ac^tual brake 
operations;, and these men have noted an increase in brake temperatures. 

< ■hanging from oiien w'heeJs to solid disk ty|)e, retlucing wheel stae, increasing 
width of rims and tires, placing brake completely inside wheel, lowering and 
sjreaniHning the bodies, adding fender skirts. Improving heat resistance of 
brake linings, adoption of automatic transmissions, and Increasing the weight 
of tiie cars, are some of the modern design changes that have helped raise 
brake fluid temperatures* Hecently, greatly increased horsepower, coupled 
with neiv automatic transmissions and still smaller w-heels and brakes, have 
made a sharp upturn in maximum brake oiieniting temperatures. 

Automobile mannfaeturers are aware of the need for heavy-duty fluids and 
all new cars contain heavy^Jiity brake fluid when they leave the factory* This 
year, one major manufactureFs ears and trucks will use an all new* brake fluid 
desigiuitefl for extra heavy-fluty braking and heat resistance, llie fluid has a 
minimum boiling point of 890“ F. The comiwny's engineers claim the fluid 
will tend to lessen the danger of brake failure. 

However, the danger is this: a serviceman may put a small amount of a sub^ 
standard type fluid into a system and dangerfiusly lower the boiling point of 
the entire system. Only a very email quantity of Riibstandard fluid, for example, 
can lower the boiling point of heavy-duty fluid by as much as SO'". 

The first State to take action in this field was Minnesota which, in 1953, pas.scd 
a law prohibiting the sale of all but heavy-duty brake fluids. New Jersey 
followed In 1954, and Tennessee In 1655. Since then 10 other States—California, 
Xiwth Carolina. South Carolina, .\rkansas, Texas, Oklahoma. Mississippi, Oeorgia, 
Pennsylvania, and Virginia—have passed laws regulating the sale of hydraulic 
brake fluids, i^everal Htates including Alabama, Arizona, Delaware, Florida, 
Kiinsas, Ijouisiana, Mnssachiisetts, and Michigan have considered regnlations 
but these States, and the remaining 27 Btates, have not as yet outlawed dangerous 
substandard brake fluids,—Brake and Front End Service, July 1958, 
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Mr. Koufjits. I would also like to place in the record a letter from 
Mr. I*aul C. Ackerman, vic^ president-engineering of the Chry.sler 
Corp., i-egarding the brake fluid survey made by Chrysler, together 
with a copy of tne i*eport on the survey dated December 30, I960. 

I would like, without objection, to read his letter and include the 
repoiT i n the record. 

This is dated March 20,1961, addressed to the chairman. 


Thank you for sending us a copy of your bill, H.K. 24*40 to establish safety 
standards for brake Ould. 

The Information contained In the Automotive News article to which you 
referred was based In part up<)n preliminary results of a Detroit area ftehl study 
being carried out by Chrysler Corp. Slnc^e that time, our study was completed 
and summarized In a reiK>rt to the Sulwommlttee on Hydraulic Brake Fluids of 
the Society of Automotive Engineers, Inc. A copy of this report Is attached. 

The results of this .study showed that, while a very encouraging Improvement 
had been made In the brake fluids sold to the motoring public In the Detroit 
area, a number of unsjitisfactory fluids were still being offered. It should be 
note<l that a Michigan law covering brake fluids did not become effective until 
January 1, ItKll, and was therefore not In force at the time of our survey. 

Chrysler Corp. has actively particlimte<l In Industry effort.s to promote regula¬ 
tion In the various States to insure that only brake fluids with adequate safety 
factors are sold. In each case, we have strongly advisecl that any legislation 
incoriK>rate a reference to standards of nationally recognized te<*hnic*al s<K*iefies, 
such as the SAE, so that uniformity is maintalncHl and the very latest and best 
technical practice is reflected in the adopted regulations. 

If we can be of further servic-e to you, plen.se let us know*. 

Simrerely, 


Paul C. Ackerman. 


(The survey referred to follows:) 


Hydrauuc Brake Fi.uid Survey, December 30, 1000 

A total of 70 commercial brake fluids were purchascnl in the Detroit area 
during the spring and summer of IIKK) to determine the tyiie and quality of 
hydraulic brake fluids marketed at that time. It is believed that the information 
obtained will be of interest to the members of the SAE hydraulic brake fluids 
subc'ommittee. The following table show’s the tyi)e designation of the brake 
fluids purchased, and a comparison with commercial brake fluids purcha.sed 
during a similar survey in 1055. 


- 

1000 brake 
fluid survey 

1055 brake 
fluid survey 

Number of commerfifll brake flulda purrhaaed_-_ _ 

76 

60 

Fluids withmit .SAE d<>!SignAlion on thp _ __ .. 

15 

23 

Fluids labeled SAE 70R2.. 

Fluids labeled SAE TORI-.- _, _ ,_ 

6 

35 

12 

25 

Fluids lAhAlAd SAE 70. . _ _ 

20 
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All hydraulic brake fluids were imrchased from service stations* aufeomobUe 
dealers, automobile accessories stores* or sinsilar outlets. Over 200 retail outlets 
were included in the survey. Many sold sevetal or more brands of brake fluids 
with some dual Lea tion of Individual brands in the outlets contacted. The fol¬ 
lowing table illustrates the distribution of the different types of commercial 
brake fluids purchased. 


Betaflootlet 

NonaUmdanl 

SAE 7tll%2 

SAE TORI 

SA£ 70B3 

BatvIoa jttAllcins_* ____ 

21 

3 


26 

Auto ftccessoiicB stores_____* 

as 

41 

im 

44 

Auto doatofs - ____ 


3 

6 






TotaL_-...—. 

SB 

44 

16a 

73 


The quality of these brake fluids is illustrated by the following data on boiling 
points. 


Typ« brake fluid 

Number of fluids 
tested 

Average SAE boUlng 
point 

Comment 

tm 

1660 

im 

1060 


Nonstandard.... 

23 

15 

1810" P._ 

170.0“ F,.. 

All tmsoltable. 

Modorato duty SAE 70R2 (Obs.)^— 

12 

6 

246A" F,-. 

268,(r F_,, 

Do. 

Heavy duty SAE TORi___ 

26 

35 

m3® F_., 

319.6“ F_ 

tfl >lhl "*1 ^Hl 11 i 4 Vl.1 d 

Heavy duty SAE 70R3,.,..__ 

20 

mi“ F— 







All commercial brake fluids, designated as conforming to SAE 7QR1 or SAE 
70R2 speciflCHtions. were tested for all SAE TOR specification requirements except 
lubrication (3.5 or 7.5) and residue and corrosion (3.fl or 7.0). 

The attached table No. 1 shows the commercial brake fluids which did not con¬ 
form to SAE 70R1 si)ed flea Hon requirements. Table No. 2 similarly shows the 
SAE 70R3 tyjje brake fluids. 

Tbe following Is a summary of the SAE TOR type brake fluids tested 



SAE TORI 
Heavy duty 

3AE tors 
heavy duty 

Number of comincrclHl fluids tested- 

35 

20 

Number nfNamplm riot fnnformliig.______ _-_ 

IS 
42 35 

2 

10 

Peroentegesamples Dot oon/ortnliig 



It should be note<l that out of a total of SO Individual tests which did not con¬ 
form to SAE 70R1 specification requirements, 8 brake fluids accounted for 
90 percent of these failures to conform to SAE TORI. All eight of these brake 
fluids would be unsuitable for use in hydraulic brake systems. 
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Table 1.—SAB 70R1 type 



SAE TORI requirements 

Code number of trade 
Tuimo, brakeduids not 
conforming 


l,6nucs____ 

37-^50. 

Cold test A. fl days at -40“ 

5seconds fmarimum)..- 


None ---- 

29-42. 


_ do...— 

24-<3-m 

Cold test B, 6 hotm at -60* F,; Tisn© of flow* max¬ 
imum. 

jt vmiidfi ___ 

23-24-a&-42. 

300® F.„,___ 

24-62. 

BolllnR point change* mlnJiaum boiling point aftCT 
beatlmt. 

Water tolmnoe at 140* F,; 

m*i* F ___ 

34, 

None.____ 

Pr*ctpita^i^*' mftTimom ___ 

Light.,,. .. 

24-30, 

Water tolerance at --40* F.: 

StraMflcatton . _______ 

None.-.___ 

43, 

PrtMrlpltatl'^P TnaYluiiiltl _____ 

Light... ... 

24*^. 

to flnw. mHrirniim. . . __ ___ 

fiseconda..***,-- 


CorToalon loss In milligrams per square centimeter: 


le 2T 42 05 70. 

____ 

0.2....— 

27'-42 05-70. 

Aluminum^_____— 

OJ.. 

27-42-05-70, 

n«A«t Imn ^ ____ 

0.2...... 

Brass 

0.5„,..- 


Oopper....**-*.*'. -____j_iir-ii_-_...____ 

0,5., ... 

70. 

Vle-tlr*!# mAwImiim 

Blight.... 

:a-2r-*2-65-7o. 

rhf flrfeld^l ifAl Tn Avlrtiiitn ... - . 

None.._ 


Prrelnltrtf l^^n ■- 

.Medium.... 

23 24-27 39'«-65-70, 

Natural rubber 12Q houn; at I5S* F.-- 

Compatibility at 140* F.t 

fftratlflcaf^lon, rniaxlttiiim_ _____ 

0.0SD Inch to 0.005 hieh.. 

Nuqq___ 

43-65-70. 

23-24-39. 

PpM'InltAtUm maxliniini 


16 23 34-39. 

CompatlbUity at -40* F.t 


23-24-39^-13, 

Precipitatioii* maximum...,,,.._ _ __ 


23-24-3^H»-70, 

Evaporation 18 timirs at 210* F.: 

80.0 perwat. -- 

6-20-27-65-70. 

Quality of residue: 

__ -fc- 




Nnnahraslve_......... 

23 24 30-12-65-70-76. 

Finiri <it JfcJ* F __* 

Liquid... 

43'65r70, 





Table 2,—SAB 70BS type 


BAE spiKlOeatlona 

BAH 70 R3 requirements 

Code number of trade 
noznei br^e ftuldi not 
ocmformlng 

ViMibwien Ij^V *t —AA** F muYlTtinm 

leOOcB ... 

14. 

V loCOVlfrj Pv 

7 to 11..... 

56, 

Natural niiEer swelUng, 120 bourt at 156* 

GR-S rubber swelUagt 70 hours a| 250* F— 

0.050 Inch to 0.005 Ineb.^ 
0.035 lueb to 0,005 Inch.. 

56, 

56, 


Mr. Roberts. I have a copy of a letter from Mr. L. S. Harris, 
executive director of the American Association of Motor Vehicle 
Administrators, in which he provides some very interesting and valu¬ 
able information regarding State laws and regulations relating to 
hydraulic brake fluid. , ... 

Without objection, I would like to include his letter, and smce it is 
rather a lengtny one, I will defer from the reading of it at this time. 
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(The letter referred to follows:) 

American Association of Motor Vehicle Administrators, Inc., 

Wa^thitif/ton^ D.C,^ March 21, 1961, 

Hon. Kenneth A. Roberts, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Health and Safety, Committee on Interstaie and 
ForeiQH Commerce, lloune of Repr€itentativ€9, Wanhington, D.C. 

Dear Co.noressman Roberts; As requested in your letter of March 10, we are 
pleased to give you the following inforiimtion with reference to laws aud regu¬ 
lations in the several States relating to hydraulic brake fluid. 

The sale of brake fluid not meeting minimum standards is prohibiteil in 26 
States, as follows: 

Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 

Massachusetts 
Michigan 

and in the District of Columbia. 

Al.so it is illegal to use such substandard fluid in Alaska, Kentucky, Delaware, 
Mn.ssacbutetts, North Carolina. Oklahoma, or Rhcnle Island, or to add such fluid 
to a braking system in Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, Massachusetts, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, or Virginia. 

In the legislative sessions of 19C1, bills have been IntroduocKi in at least five 
additional States to regulate the sale and use of hydraulic brake fluids for 
motor vehii'les. These States are: Colorado, Kansas, New Hampshire, Ohio, and 
Utah. 

The existing State laws are baaed closely on section 12-3(K> of the Uniform 
Vehicle Code, the nationally recommended guide for State legislation in the 
field of motor vehicles and highway traflic. The Uniform Code was revised in 
lOTifl to imdude this section, which reads as follows: 

“Section 12-30r» —Hydraulic brake fluid 

“(a) The term iiydraulic brake fluid* as imed in this section shall mean the 
liquid medium through which force Is transmitted to the brakes in the hydraulic 
brake sy.stem of a vehicle. 

“(b) Hydraulic brake fluid shall be distributeil and serviced with due regard 
for the safety of the oiimpauts of the vehicle and the public. 

“(e) The (department or offlcial) shall, after public hearing following due 
notice, adopt and enforce regulations for the administration of this section and 
.shall adopt and publish standards and si)eeifi(*ations for hydraulic brake fluid 
which shall correlate with, and so far as practicable conform to, the then current 
standards and 8i>ei'iflcatlons of the Society of Automotive Engineers applicable 
to such fluid. 

“(d) No person shall distribute, have for sale, offer for sale, sell or service 
any vehicle with any hydraulic brake fluid unless it complies witli Uie re<|uire- 
ments of this .section.** 

The Uniform Vehicle Code also re<‘ommend8. in a footnote to the above sec¬ 
tion. ‘‘that administrative regulations (1) prohibit the sale of any brake fluid 
which does not meet the specifications established by the Society of Automotive 
Engineers for heavy-duty-t 3 l^e brake fluid,** and “require that the label on the 
container show compliance with the SAE heavy-duty-tyi)e brake-fluid speidfica- 
tions,*’ 

SAE .specifications for bnike fluid 70R1 (or a later designation of an improved 
proiluct) are set by law in Mls,sis.slppl and Wisconsin as the required standard, 
and the laws of Kentucky, Oklahoma, and South Carolina specify SAE 70R1 as 
the minimum standard. Arizona, Ala.ska, and Michigan specify SAE heavy-duty- 
type brake fluid. 


Minnesota 

Mississippi 

New Jersey (regulation) 

New York 

North Carolina 

Oklahoma 

l*enn-sylvnnia 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 
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The other States provide for the adoption of si>ecificfltlons by State officials. 
In Georgia^ standards may be no lower than SAE 70R1; standards no lower than 
SAE 8[)ecmcaUoni; for hcary-dtity lirake fluid are required in Arizona, Arkansas, 
California, Helaware, Florida. Louisiana, New Jersey, Fennsylvania, and Ten»es- 
see; and standarda eonfornilug to current SAE specifications are specified in 
Maine and Virginia* 

atinnesota* North Carolina, and Texas laws do not specifically limit the dis¬ 


cretion of the official concerned. 

Permits for the labeling of brake fluid are required by law in Alabama, 
California, Getirgia, Louisiana, and Oklahoma, and labeling of containers Is 
regulated in Alaska, Arissona, California, Georgia, Kentucky, Ia>uislana, Alis- 
sissippi. New York, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Texas, Virginia, 


and Wisconsin, 

As a sample of State regulations, we are enclosing a copy of “Rules and 
Regulations Relating to Minimum Standards for Brake Fluid,promnlgatecl by 
the Arizona State Highway Depirtment, which includes verbatim the SAB 
heavy-duty brake fluid fitandards (70R1). * 

If your committee sliould decide that Ft^deral legislation is desirable, to 
replace or supplement the rapidly-expanding State action in this fleld. it is sug¬ 
gested that the bill, H.R* 244(J. ns introduml, might be strengthened by a re¬ 
quirement that the label on the container show coiupliaace with tlie sijeelflcationfl 
pre8cril>ed bv the Secretary of Commerce. And it appears that such legislation, 
if enacted* might be more effective if some department or agency, say, the Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce, were given definite responsibility for enforcement of its 


provisions* 

Since this association has taken no formal position on the question of whether 
Federal legislation relating to brake fluid Is necessary or desirable, we offer no 


recommendation on that point. 

But my personal view Is that it would be wnwise at tliis time for the Federal 
Government to enter directly and actively into the big, complex field of motor 
vehicle regulation. I would like to see more time given to the States to deal 
effectively with this relatively minor and relatively new problem* 

Resi)ectfully yours, 

L, S. Harris, Bs^ecuHve Director, 


Mr. Rorbrts. At this time, with the imdei-standing that the record 
will remain open for tlie inclusion of other reports, the committee will 
lie adjourned. 

(Wliereiipon, at. 10:50 a.m., the hearing was adjourned.) 
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MONDAY^ MARCH 27, 1961 

House of Representativ1':s, 

Subcommittee on HeaijTIi and Safety of the 
C loMiiriTEE ON Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

Washin^ion^ D-0. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a.m., in room 1334, 
New House OlEce Building, Horn Kenneth A, Roberts (chairman or 

the subcommittee) presiding. i o i_ i i 

Present: Representative Roberts, Rogers of Florida, bcnenck, ana 

Thomson. 

Mr. Roberts. Tlie subcommittee will please l>e in order. 

nie Subcommittee on Health and Safety is ineeting this morning 
to begin hearings on H.R. 903, by our colleague, Congressman Charles 
E. Bennett of Florida, and H.R. 1341, which I introduced. Both deal 

with motor vehicle safety. - i • 

Mr- Bennett’s bill would r^uire certain safety devices on motor 
vheicles sold, shipped, or used in interstate commerce. My bill would 
have the Seci'etary of Commerce establish minimum safety standards 
for passenger*carrying motor vehicles purchased by the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment. ^ ^ t I 

Hearings Avere held on these two proposals in July 19.>!), when an 
extensiv^e record was built up regarding the urgent need for safer 
niotor vehicles to cut down the appaling toll of deaths and injuries 
in highAvay accidents. 

I see no need for repeating in detail the very complete record made 
at that time but we do want to bring the record up to date and refresh 
some memories regarding the npd to protect the people who use^oiir 
streets and highAvays from certain very definite hazards that have been 
identified from time to time by doctors, engineers, safety experts, and 
others who have been w^orking in this field. 

Without objection the two bills, and the agency reports will be 
included in the record at this point, 

(II.R.903andH.R. 1341 follow): 

IH.B. 903, 87tti Cong., l«t leM.) 

A BILL To require certiUn aafctr devleep on motor Tehldoi «old. ihlpped, or deed In 
interstate commerce, and for other purpooea 

Be i< enacted by the Senute nn4 Moute of Repre^entativcM of the United Statee 
of AmeHco in Oongrees That (a> the Secretary of Commerce shall 

prescribe and publish in the Federal Register standards for devices for use on 
motor vehicles, designed to provide the public with the safest possible automobiles 
without unreasonably increasing automobile costs* such devices to include but not 
be limited to the following: 

(1) (A) A governor which limits the top speed of the vehicle to eighty miles 
per hour, or to such top speed in excess of eighty miles per hotir as the Secretary 
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dtH^nis appropriate, or an enjjftie of a horseiKiwer niting wlilcli limStg the 
toil of the vehicle to eiglity lailes i)er hoinv or to i^iwh top S 4 pee<l in exeeftH of 
ei#;ht,v uiiles fx»r hour ajs the Secretary deeiir« appro]>riate. 

(2) Safety irnddin^ for the passenger compartoient of the vehicle, 

Ci) Steering and other vehicle wntroLs, 

(41 Bumpers, fenders, and other ahwk-absorbing equipment, 

(il) Headlights and other lights, 

(ti) Brakes, 

(71 Aids to visibillly inohiding rear vision mirrors, 

(81 Tires, 

(b) Standards first established under subs<»f*fion (a) of this ,sectlon shall be so 
prescribeil and [juhlished jmt later thjin one year after the liate of enactment of 
this Act. 

Skc. 2, (a) The manufacture for sale, the sale* or the offering for sale. In 
inierstate eominerce, or the iiiijMirtatlon into the United States* or the introduc- 
tiou* delivery for lid rod action, Iransportatiou or causing to he rrans[Kirte<i in, 
interstnle commerce or for the pnrjiose of sale, or delivery after sale in interstate 
conimert e, or the use in interstate commerce, of any motor vehicle manufactured 
on or after the date this section takes effect, shali l>e unlawful unless such motor 
vehicle is eqidpi>ed with the devices enumerated in the first section of this Act 
which conform to the staudards prescribed for such dev ices pursnant to such first 
seel ion. 

(b) The munufaeture for sale, the sale, or the offering for sale, in interstate 
commerce, or the imimrtatlon into the Unite<l States, or in the introduction, 
delivery for introduction, tra ns porta thm or causing U* be transported in, inter¬ 
slate commerce or for the piirimse of sale, or delivery after sale in intersrnte com¬ 
merce, or the use in inierstate cornmerf'e of any of the devices enumerated in the 
first stH'tion of this Ac! as a replaf^ement part on a motor vehicle manufactured 
on or after the date this wetdlon takes effect, shall Ije unlawful unless such devit^e 
conforms to the slandnrds pres<Til>e<l pursuant to the first section of this Act. 

(cl Whoever violates this se<dion shall is? fined not more than ^1,000, or im- 
pris<med not more than one year, or both, 

*Sf:a 3. As used in this Act— 

(11 The term ^interstate eominerce” includes commerce between one State, 
Teriitory* possession, the District iff Columbia, or the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Kiihj and another State, Territory, possession, the District of Columbia, or the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

(21 The term “motor vehicle” means any vehicle or machine propelled or 
drawn by mechanical imwer and uschI on the highways princijjally in the trans- 
IMirtation of ])asseDgers, 

Sec. 4, This Act shall not apply— 

(11 to any motor vehicle nmnufactured in the Unite^l States for export 
and sold in a foreign country; and 

<2) to any motor vehicle manufactured for, and sold to, a law enfiirce- 
ment agency, fire dejairtment, or an organir4ition providing ambulance serv¬ 
ice. for use by such agency^ derairlmerit, or orgnuiKutloii In the performance 
of its fnnetions, except that such ageni^y, department, or organisation shall 
not sell or otherwise dispose of such motor vehicle to any other person unless 
such motor vehicle cfmiplies with all of the provisiims of this Act. 

Sec. 5. This Act shall take effect on the date of its enactment except that 
seidion 2 shall take effet"! on such dale as the Secretary of C^^mIne^^.■e shall deter¬ 
mine hut such date shall lie nut less than one year nor more than three years after 
the date of publication of standards first establishe<l under the first section of 
this Act. If such stanriards first established are thereafter changed, such 
standards m so changed shall take effH*f on such date as the Secretary of Cimc 
merce shall determine but sm-h date shall he not less than one year nor more than 
three years after the date of their publication in accordance with the provisions 
of the first section of this Act. 


IH.K. IMl, STtli Coag., l&t eem.} 

A RILL To require pjifjsengfr-carryiiig motor v^hldes purchased for use by the Federal 
Gnvernmeiit to meet certatu safety ftaitdardu 

Be it enaeied b|/ the Semite mid Hmsr of Beprr^rnfatii'e» of the Vniied 
Biatc$ of Ameriea in That no mritor vehicle manufactured 

on or after the effective date of this sectlun shall be at'quired by purchase by the 
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Federal Government for use by tbe Federal Government unless such motor 
vebicle Is e(mipi>e<l with sueh reasonable safety devices aa the becrelary «r 
Commerce shall retiulre which conform with standards prescrilied by him iu 

accardaut.'e witil section 2- i,* v ■ ts t 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of Commerce shall prescribe and publish m the federal 
Register commercial standards for such stifety devU-es as he may r^ulre under 
autboiitv of the first section of this Act. The standards hrst estahiished iimler 
this section shall he ijreserihed and published not later than one year from 


the date of enactment of this Act. 

As used in this Act— _ , 

(1> The term *^jnotor vehicle*' means any vehicle^ self-i>ropelle<l or drii>yi 
by inecbanical ixjwer, designed for use on the high ways principally for the 
transiMtrtation of passengers except any vehicle designed or useil for military 


field training, CO mlmt, or tactical purposes. ^ i 

(2) The term “Federal Government" includes the legislative, executive, and 
judicial branches of the Government of the United States, and the go’^ernment 
of the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 4. This Act shall take effect on the date of its enactment exc^ept that 
the first sf?ction of this Act shall take effect one year and ninety days after 
the dale of puhlieation of commercial standards first establisheil umler se(*tifin 2 
of tills Act, If such standards ns so first established are thereafier changed, 
such standard.^, as so changed, shall take effect one year and ninety days 
after the date of publication of such fhange<l standards. 


{Tlie aifenc}' reports follow:) 

THE Sech^abv of Commerce. 

D.C,, March 28 , IBtiL 


Hon. Grek Haheis, 

Chairman, Committee on rnterMate and Foreiffn Commerce, 

IIo«$cof RcprceeniaficeSt Washinffton, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Chairman : This i.s in reply to your rcKjuest of February Si, ItHil, 
for the views of this IX^partmeut with rest>cct to ll.lt. SM)3, a bill to rennire 
certain safely devices on motor vehicles sold, shipi>t?<b etv used in Interstate 
coinmer<*e, and for other purposes. 

The bill would require the Secretary of Commerce to prescril>e Btandards 
for S|>eciHed safety de^it'es for use on mtdtvr vehicles. Included are sjieeil 
governors, safety padding, steering controls, hiimi>ers, headlaiiii>s and other light¬ 
ing equipment, brakes, mirrors, and tires, but the bill is not limited to these 
items. ^ ^ ^ , 

Among the qualified authorities in the motor vehicle safety field, we find 
divergent views on the acceptabiUty of the several items designated in the 
bill for standardi^mtlon. We agree that those susceptible of being standardiz^Hl 
should be a vital part of the national concern, and that Federal co<q>eratiotj 
should be extended >vherever feasible to improve the safety of motor vehicles 
and motor vehicle safety equipment. 

The provisions of this bill Involve the policy question raised in my March 24 
commeuts to you on II.K, 244fi, that is, the respective roles of^ Federal and 
State Government iu the regulallon of tlie motor vehicle safety field. On this 
broad issue w'C think that it would be helpful to have I he views the Inter¬ 
governmental Relations Commission, as we suggested in our comments on lI.R. 
2446. For this reason, w^e should like to defer presenting, for the time lieing, 
specific ccmeluslons on the technical merits of the safety regulation features 
contained in H.R. &03. 

The Bureau of the Budget advised there would be no objection to the sui>- 
mission of this report from the standpoint of the administration’s program. 
Sincerely yours, 

LmiER II, IIOUGES. 

*Srccrcfar|/ of Commerce. 


Geneeau Services AaMiNTSTRATioN, 
Waehinpton, /J.C., April ij, 

Hon. Oren Harris, 

Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

House of kcpresentatices, WashinptoH, B,V* 

De.vr Mr. Chairman: In response to your request of February 6. HXll. on 
^ian'h 2H General Services Administration submitted to your committee a report 
on H,R. 1341, a bill to require possengerHiafrying motor vehicles purchased for 
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use by the Federal Government to meet certain safety standards. We now wish 
to take the liberty of submitting the following revised report on the .subject 
legislation. 

The General Services Administration Is in full accord with the objectives 
exprt»ssed in H.R. IJMl. As you know, the Federal Property’ and Administrative 
Services Act of IJMO, as amended, gives the General Services Administration 
necessary technical authority to prescribe procurement standards for motor 
vehicles for u.se by the executive agencies and it is believed that the General 
Services Administration has fully exerci.sed such authority. However, there may 
be a beneficial effect from the enactment of legislation which would clearly 
define the resiK»n.sibility of establishing requirements for safety devices to be 
installed on motor vehicles sold to the Federal Government. 

In keeping with good business practices, the General Services Administration 
believes that the re.sponsibility for prescribing safety standards should rest with 
the agency resi>onslble for the other vehicle proi-urement standards. Accord¬ 
ingly, if the words “Secretary of Commerce” in lines 7 and 10 on page 1 of the 
bill were stricken and the words “Administrator of General Services” were 
inserted in lieu thereof, the General Services Administration would interpose 
no objection to its enactment. 

In determining .safety devices which should be added to the procurement 
standards, the General Services Administration will seek the recommendations 
of the Interdepartmental Highway Safety Hoard, established by Executive Order 
1080S, date4l I)e<*ember 2, IIKK), and which, it is understmKi, is now bec^oming 
operative. It is our viewpoint that this Board can render an invaluable service 
in correlating research on traflBc safety and in encouraging the manufacturers 
to inc‘orporate safety items into their motor vehicle design. 

We are unable to offer an estimate of the possible cost attributable to H.R. 
1341: however, as additional safety devices are required, the purchase cost of 
motor vehicles will increase. In this connection it should be recognized that 
under the present statutory price limitation for pa8.senger cars there is very little 
latitude for additional .safety devices. However, as safety ac<*essories are proven 
by research and testing, the General Services Administration will request such 
changes in price limitations as are indicated to be neiressary to cover the cost 
of the new devices. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that, from the standpoint of the ad¬ 
ministration's program, there is no objection to the submi.ssion of this report to 
your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 


John L. Moore, Administrator, 


Executive OmcR or The President. 

Bureau of The Budget, 
Washin{;ton, D.C,, April 11,1961, 

Hon. Orrn Harris, 

Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

House of Representatives, Washinffton, D.C, 

Mt Dear Mr. Chairman: This is in response to your letter of February 9. 
1961, requesting a report on H.R. 1341, a bill to require passenger-carrying motor 
vehicles purchased for use by the Federal Government to meet certain safety 
standards. 

This bill would require the Secretary of Commerce to prescribe safety stand¬ 
ards for vehicles purcha.sed by the Federal Government. 

We are in accord with the objectives of H.R. 1341 but are of the opinion 
that the establishment of standards covering motor vehicle safety devices and 
specifications incident thereto should remain under the authority of the Admin¬ 
istrator of General Services. Staff of the General Services Administration work 
on a continuing basis with the manufacturers of motor vehicles on technical 
and performance specifications and it Is not believed desirable or feasible to 
separate standards and specifications on motor vehicle safety devices from the 
general standards and specification responsibility of the GSA. In view of this, 
we suggest that H.R. 1341 be amended to substitute the Administrator of General 
Services for the Secretary of Commerce in sections 1 and 2 of the bill. If the 
bill is so amended, we recommend enactment. 
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In furtberiugf the objecti%"e of this lejjiHlatloii, it is our understanding that 
the Genernl Services Administration intends to salicit advice and recommend^ 
tions from the Interdepartuiental Higliwa.v Safety lU>arci which was established 
by Executive Order 10808. dated I>ec€'mber 2. im). and which, among other 
reaiKmsibilities, is retinired tt> i>i^ovide leadership to, and coordinate the 
safety aspects of proKrams carried on by the departments^ and agenei^ or the 
Federal Government. Advice from this Board, which is chaired by the Secretary 
of Commerce, should be of material assistance to the G8A In promulgating 
standards covering safety devices and in the preimration of suitable specifica¬ 


tions in coniie<'tion therewith. ^ M TT ^ 

The General Servk*es Administration and the Dej>arUnent of Health, Educa* 
tlon, and Welfare are rerK>rtiiig on H.R. 1S41 and the viewiKiJnts expressed in 
the reports are concurred in generally by the Bureau of the Budget. 


Sincerely yours, 


Phiulip S. HtroHES. 

Assistani Director for Lc^islathie Refercttce* 


The ^snurrAitv ok Commkeck, 
WoHhiniftftfit 1>.C., June Ri', 19$I. 

Hon. Okfx ITakbts, 

Choirmttn, Committee on hitersltife and Foreiffn Commerce, 

House of JtcprmcHtaiivcSt WaHhmfftofh D.V. 

Hear Mr. Chairman: This is in further reference to ILK. 1341 upon which 
vou requested the views of I his Depnrf inent by letter <if February Si, ISKSl. Our 
comments were KnJunitted to you Alnrcti llltU. regarding H.U. 134t. a bill to 
refjuire passenger-i^afrying motor vehicles purchased for use by the limeral 
Governnicnt to meet certain safety standards. .... 

We have reconsidered this matter and would appreciate having this rtq>ort 
snbstitutt»<l for our report of March 2.8. , , . . ^ 

HR 1341 would U) require the Secretary of Commerce to designate safety 
devices fi>r vehicles and i2) rec|ulre the SetTClary to prescrilw Ktaiidards for 
such devices and jinblish in the Federal Register <'^uniuercial standards for such 
sjifety devices for vt»hicies purch.asctl liy the Fetleral Government, 

Tlie General 38ervices Administration, with a few exceptions, presently pur¬ 
chases ail passenger-t'arrylng vehicles for the use of the Government. That 
agency already includes various safety retpilreinents In its pr(snirement speeSfl- 
catioiis, Gonsetinently the i>rf*curement agency, which is the Ciencral ^^crrltes 
AduilniWratiou. should fix Ihe standards for safety devices. 

Tills Uepartiuent does have aji Interest in this subjet^t; however, we feel that 
it sliould be the r<^jmnslbllity of General Services Admin isfration to prescribe 
minimum safety standards for vehicles purchased by the FefJeral (Sovernment. 
Therefore, It is recommended that II.H. 1341 be amended a.s foUow's: 

Page 1, line 7: *‘Se<n*etary of Commerce'* change to read: "‘the Administrator 

of the General Services Adunnistmtlon.” .... 

Page 1, line Id: '3he Se^‘retary of Commerce” change to rend: the Adinmis- 

trator of the General Services Administration.” 

In this connection, w’e would also like to call to your attention the highway 
safetv report sent to ('ongress in atKfordance with section 117 of the FedenU- 
Aid Highwuv Act of IPod HI. Ihic. IKl. .8Gth Omg.. 1st sess.). which concluded 
that the advancement of safety In vehicle design and equipment was a respom 
sibillty. not of any one level of the Government but of Industry as well, riir- 
thermore. it has been found that as to some asriecta of vehicle design relating 
to hlghwav safetT. there is at present no accepted or prncticnl basis for stand^- 
ardlsiation! The Vutertlepartmental Highway .^fety Board, recently estab isbed 
by Executive order, could promote intensified work on swifety standards for 
devices on passenger vehicles acquired by the GoverniuenL * * ttu 

The Department on Commerce would not be opposed to the enactment of n.tt, 

1341 if amended as su^ested al>ove, ^ ..i 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submissloii 
of this report from the standpoint of the administration. 

Sincerely yours, ^ ^ 

Euwakd Gitdemax, 

Under Secrefari^ of Commerce. 


70706—01-3 
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Depart iiE5?T OF IlDALTn, Education, and Welfars^ 

WaMngtoth April Jl\ IBtiL 

Hon. (.)ben Harris, 

Chairnmn, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

House of Hepresentatives^ IFasftiN^Con^ D.O. 

Dear Mr. Chairman : This letter is in response to yotir request of Jiarch 13* 
1961, for a report on lUt. 1341, a bill to require piisseiiger-earrylng motor rehlclea 
rnirchaaed for use by the Federal Oovernnieat to meet eertain safety stiindarrTs. 

This bid would forbid purchuse of passenger-carrying motor vehicles (ext^ept 
certain inilitiiry vehicles) for use by the Federal! ilovernment unless they are 
equifplied with such reasonable safety devices as the Secretary of Commerce 
shall require, and such device are in conformaiK^e with coniiuerciul standards 
prescribed by him. Tile stotidards first establish^! would have to he prescribed 
a ltd |*ublisbecl not later than 1 year after eiiactuieut r>f the bill, hut the proliibltion 
against purchase of autoumhiles not meeting the SecTetary's retpiiremeiits would 
apply only to vehicles ruanufacturt^d on itr after the eKpimtlon of i year and !10 
days after publication of the Secretary's initial standards. The effective date 
of any changes in such staiidnrds wouUI la- deferred a like iieriod after 
imblicatiou. 

While the hill docs not so provide, the House tVimniitlt'e on Interstate and 
Fi^relgn Commerce (sdih Cong.) in rcinirting favorably on a similar lull intro- 
dut’Wl last year statcil t 

"Tlebrife any standards arc presu’riliHh tin* ??e<Tetary should give adequate 
notice ami provide nil interested jiersons npixirtunlty to present views and 
suggestUuis, H Is cxp»'<'t«l that the Secretary will consult with, and consider 
suggesrions, from the autoiiiobile manurnctiirliig industry, the IIH. Public Health 
Hervicc. otlier flovemment agencies experts in the lieSd of medidtie and surgery, 
engineers, evp(*rfs In the Held (*f safety* and any others who inight be of assistance, 

-Tiiere no reason why the retiuirements made by the Secretary should work 

any hardshipou Industry or the Ittwcrnment/’ (11 Ji. Hepl, Xo. 715 (86th Cong,), 

ih 6i. 

This nepartment—which* through the Piihlic Health t^ervice, is eouducting 
studies In the tieid <if a a to mold le accident causa tir»u and prevention—has a vital 
interest in any method which will help reciuce the number of automobile acci¬ 
dents and resultant injuries and deaths, in 1659 iJiere were approximately 
3i.Ut(rfatalitieK from niitomobtle nccideuts reported to the Public lieidth fc^ervice’s 
National Office of Vital Statistic^?. The Nuthmal Health ^Survey, puhlished by 
the Service* estimated that there were 4.17:i,rMK> injuries resulting from motor 
vehicle jnridents duHiig that year, nds loss of life and injury to persona has 
made highway ac-cidents one of our leading health and safety problems. 

Experts generally agree that the “himuin factor;’ rather than mechanical 
made4|uacles of motor veldcles, la the cause of most aeeiileuts. Nevertheless, 
improvements in dt^sigu mid efjuipment of cars can to some extent coinpensute 
for this factor, not only from tlie tKjiiit of view of accident prevention but. 
even more* from the stand|kiint of re<iucing the severity of injuries when 
accidents do occur. 

Considerable kiiowdeilge already exists which* if utilized by motor vehicle 
mannfitcturers, would tend to re<luce at least the .severity of injuries suffered 
In euch accidents. For example* we l^elieve that seat belts, or at least anchorage 
for seat belts, should Im? stainlard equipment for passenger cars and buses; that 
seats should be anchored as to lo<?k them into jmsition; that there should be 
crash padcling of the dashboard, roof, and other areas of the vehicle against 
vvhiidi tmsseugers might he thrown; that there should be hn pro vein cuts In the 
steering wheel in addition to recessing of the post; and that the Interior of the car 
should* eo far as possible, be cleared of dangerous knobs, sharp edges, etc. 

Such improvements have been strongly supported by safety engineers* research 
experts* and physicians. Information in the study eompIete<i hy the Department 
of Commerce pursuant to section 117 of lUe FederaPAid llighivay Act of UK56 
show^ed that users of seat belts had a 60 percent less chance of injury than non- 
users w ho reuiainetl in the car in a crash and SO percent less chance of Injury than 
nonusers who were thrown from tlie car* To be sure, a practical limitation to the 
pflfmiveiiess of seat belts as a safety device Is the fre4nietit failure of iudlvldimis 
to use them* even if iiviiliable. However, It seems clear thsu the athiption of 
belts anti oilier rcasoaahlc safety -standards by the Fwleral t»nverniucnfc 
could play an ini]K*riatit rcrie in stimubillug pulillc deiimud for safely devices 
on all vehicles* as well as auljstantiallj* reducing the severity of injuries resulting 
frciiii accident.^ invulvtog feilerally owned vehicles. 
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III ihi^ it should be noted that Federal Supply Standard 122. 

promuigpited by the Uenerjil Servlm Adndiiistration, providea an ojUlon under 
which aii;enciea may order seat belts fcir motorcars* Recently, the aiitomohile 
maiiUfiKrturers iiidlcate<l that anchorage for seat belts on the front seat will be 
a standard feature in the 1962 car models; this important Orst step will facilitate 
the installation of such seat Iselts in any imssenger automobile, whether c*r not 
piirehasetl by the Fetleral Government* 

If, however, in line with tl»e desirable objective of this hid, the Federal Gov* 
eminent is to provide eifetdive leadership in promoting the use of safety devices 
hy its e^eample, then an,v action toward this end must begin with adequate provi¬ 
sion foT fiiiaticing the ai-quisltion of the additional equipment Indicated, The jires- 
ent $1,500 statutory cost llmitarion for passenger ears ($1,050 for staGon 
%Yagons), currently speeitled in Publie Law WM142, section 201, has been held to 
include the original cost of the vehicle as well as all equipment or accessories 
whicli are permanently attacherl to and become a part of the vehicle and whit'h 
contribute to the comfort and eoinenlence of its passengers and its efficient oiiera- 
tion as a passenger-carrying vehicle (19 Comp, Gen, 08b, IKMj ; 30 Comp, Gen* T20), 
Ihm, it Js apparent that the current cost limitation makes it virtiinlly imi>os- 
sible ti*r (he l-cd<‘ral tiovemiueiu to install any a<kUUonaJ efiuipmeut that udglu 
serve nseftU safety puri)oses or to purchase inoilels iueori>orating certain safety 
features In their design, notwlihstandlng the hasic authority of the GSA to 
amend its procurement standards so as to rtKiuire or permit such safety equip¬ 
ment or features. We therefore urge that existing laws he revised, either by 
exempting, or conferring authority to exempt, such safety devices or features 
from I he ceiling nn the purchase price of Government cars or by approiiriate 
adjustment or removal of the celling* Of course. In the Interest of eeonoiny, the 
Government should at the same time urge manufacturers to include such devices 
or fixtures in ears as standard equipment so far as possible. 

Whether in connection with action on the dollar ceiling or otherwise, it would 
seem appnjpriato for Congress to make clear that Fetleral leadership, through 
the tncorporntion( in standard spe<;lflmtions for Government ears, of siJecial 
re^iuirementa for safety features that are nonstandard in piisenger automohiles 
l>niduc't‘<l for the general market Is considered compatible with the overall 
c»bjectlve of economy In Federal procurement operations* 

We, therefore* wh^deheartedly endorse the principle of this bill* 

As rest>etits the details of the bill, some technical revision of the present bill 
seems desirable* 

1* The bill would provide that “no motor vehicle manufactured on or after 
the efTective date of this section shall be acquired by purchase by the Federal 
Government * • * unless such motor vehicle Is equlp|>ed with such reasonable 
eafely devices ns the Secretary of Commerce shall require * * •*’^ The clear 
implicatkm of this language fs that prescribed safety devices should be mum 
datory equipment on vehicles at tlie Gme of the purchase of the vehicles by the 
Federal Government* While this is desirable In general, an iidlexible require¬ 
ment of this kind would, for Instance, prevent the immediate utilisuttion of 
safety devices where available in the form of access*>ries of subasscinbles unfil 
such time as structural changes necessary for best placement of a afety device 
on a new vehicle can be made by the manufacturer. Further, que*stiori 
whether 2 years and 90 days, the maximum time allotted by the bill for the 
automobile industry to meet the initial standards promulgatwl under the bill, 
would prove adequate in certain instances. An approach emphasizing flexlhility 
as to both how and when safety devices may be Installed would seem likely Ui 
yieiti *he best results, 

2* The bill, as drawn, is limited in its application to motor vehicles designed 
princiimlly for the transportation of passengers. Inasmuch as the considera¬ 
tions underlying the proposal of this bill would seem, in large measure, to apply 
to pickup trucks and the number of such trucks purchased by the Feiieral 
Goveriunent Is large, the committee may wish to coasider enlarging the scoi»e 
of the bill to include such vehicles* 

3* We imder-staud that the Commeree Department, the General Services Ad¬ 
ministration, and the Budget Bureau are agreed that, if legislation aUmg the 
lines of HJL 1341 Is favorably considered, staiutorj- resismsibility for the pro- 
inulg_atlon of safety stundanls should be lixiged In the Administraior of General 
Servicers, since the G8A is the ngeucy now charged by law with basic authoriiy 
for setting general standards for Ft*<lend procurenient of motor vehicles, and 
since the establHhment of standartls under the bill should* logically* lie integrally 
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related to the exercise of aiieh basic authority. This change In the bill would be 
agreeable to this Department We, of course, stand ready, to cooperate In the 
farther develoiiment and utUisGatiun of interagency mechanisms for advising and 
assisting the standard-setting agency In the establlshmeat of appropriate safety 
standards under the bill. 

We are advised by the Bureau of the Budget that there is no objection to the 
presentation of this rejjort from the stand|)oint of the adTulnistratlon's program. 

Sincerely yours, 

ArjBAHAM HiBicorr. Secretary^ 

Mr, Robots, At this time I desire to read into the record and to 
insert therein^ certain statements, by witnesses who liave heretofore 
testified in connection with the bills. 

In our 1959 hearing, we heard a very interesting and constructive 
statement by General Stewart, esiecutive vice president of the National 
Safety Council, He is unable to be present today, but I have a state¬ 
ment froni him which I ask to be included in the record at this point* 
And since it is very short, I will read it at this time: 

Over the years the automobile industry has eciuipped motor vehicles with 
many devices which make It easier for a motor vehicle oiierator to drive safely, 
or which Bubsantially reduce the j>oteatijil for injury to vehicle occupaabi in the 
«vent of an accident. 

Many of the Improvements that make it easier for an oi>eriitor to drive safely 
have been welcomed by purchasers and are now standard equipment on many 
of today's models. 

Certain devices which give protection to occupants of a vehicle in the event 
of an accident have not been widely aceepte<J by the public and tJielr installation 
is generaily on an optional basis, with added costs. 

The National i:3afety Couueil is eonvineed from the results of tests and from 
specific ej£i>eriences that the installation and use of devit'es designed to re<lnce 
the injury potential to occupants in the event of an accident would, if installed 
and used, reduce traffic injuries to oecupanto by one-half. The couaell tlierefore 
is doing all it can to eilucate the piiblk to the added prote<‘tion such devices 
provide. The prf^blcm is to inform and convince i>eople that the added expense 
and perhaps ruim>r inconveniences associated with these devices are well worth 
while. 

It is in this context tliat the cooncil believes that tbe purposes of H.R, 1341 
are w’ortby of favorable consideration by your committee. 

The requirement that feilerally owned or oi>erate<l motor vehicles l>e equipped 
with all reasonable safety devices will not solve to<lay's traffic accident problem. 
It would, however, be a contribution to traffic safety. 

The National Safety Council takes no t>ositiou with respect to any differences 
of opinion that may exist concerning the technical language of the bill IVe do 
believe, however, that the fun potential of the bill will be realked only if it has 
the enthusiastic support of all concerned. 

Mr. SciiExcK, Mr. Chaimian, I think that we eniild sum up the 
piirpose of these bills as an effort to obtain a safer cabin or inclosuie 
in which the passenger rides, both by design and in original et|uip- 
ment. That is, in general the idea and general purpose pJu.^ urging 
the motorists to use the various safety devices which are not now 
accepted as general equipment, but those which have been pmven to 
be veiy helpful in the way of promoting sjvfety. 

'W© have found in oiir conniiittee liearin^, I think, that if people 
pn be kept within the car in an accident that the possibility of serious 
injury is substantially reduced* 

I think that we can my as the result of work of this committee in 
past years much has been done in the way of improving door looks and 
in putting greater emphasis on various s^ifety features, 

Mr* RoBFJrrs. I would say to the gentleman from Ohio that the 
subcomniitbee has tried to do that, and what it has tried to do is a 
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very simple pmposition: It has never been the intent of the subcom¬ 
mittee to enter into the design or the manufacture of an automobile. 
That is the reason we have left it in the hands of the Department 
of Coniiiiei*ce and the Bureau of Standards to say what is a reason¬ 
ably safe device. We simply ask in this bill, which passed the House 
last year by a very good marginj that the Federal Government take 
some steps in seeing to it that these devices ai'e jilaced on the cars 
tliat it pui'chases, to set an example, such as we do in the field of 
aviation and in surface transpoifation, in the niaritinie field and in 
the food and drug field, ^\"e simply take the position tliat the Fed¬ 
eral Government would, by insist mg that these devices be placed on 
its curs it purchases, be in the position of setting an example of lead- 
ei’ship for the general public^ 

We believe that once we have an adequate body of statistics, wliich 
we would haiT' through Govenimeiit departmental records, that we 
could prove that these devices are capable of saving lives. We would 
then, I think, see that Uie use of these devices would be w’idesnread. 
There would bc^ a eci'tain demand from the public that these clevices 
be placed on the automobiles us standard e^iuipinent, and not as 
optional equipment 

I would like to say that I think the activities of this committee 
spelled out, fii'st of all, (he agreement on the part of the manufac- 
tiii'ers, in ilie adoption of the i-esohition by the American Automobile 
iranufachirei's Association, which, I believe^ dates back to 1956, the 
first year of tli© life of this siibcoiimii ttee. 

I think, t4xij the committee has had a \"cry good effect on the States 
in adopting similar resolutions wdiieh gave impetus to the States to 
go ahead and maeli national compacts with reiei^nce to uniformity 
and in trying to eliminate the very confusing pictum that the motor¬ 
ist encountei^ in driving from one coast to the other and from the 
Gulf of Mexico to the Great Lakes. 

The committee, I believe, was of some influence in the recent news 
that the manufacturers liave agreed tliat in tlieir next year’s models 
all of the cars will have a provision made for seat licit attachments, 
clamps or fasteners, so that the installation of safety belts will not 
lie a major oiieration. That is a fine and forward step. I think 
that if we could get widespread use of safety belts, as we have in air¬ 
planes, many lives would be saved on our streets, roads, and highways. 

Mr. ScHENCK. If yon will yield further, ilr. Chairman, I would 
like to agree with everj^thing you have said and to point out that we 
have never tried to control the design of the automobiles. Our efforts 
in these niattei^ have been directed to encourage the manufacturers to 
give greater attention to designing cars that would be safer for the 
occupants. 

I think ill connection with that all automobile manufacturers and 
1 ‘elated professional organizations liave made real contributions by 
agreeing to give cross licensing and full infonnation on all matters 
that they have developed in their crash test programs. 

I think we have had some very wonderiul cooperation from our 
automobile manufacturers and the engineers. They have been very 
helpful. 

Mr. Robebts, The Chair would, certainly, not want to fail to com¬ 
mend the gentJeman from Oliio on the fine work that this effort 
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"brought forth in the researcli bill that was adopted by the Congress 
last year providing for a thorough study of automobile exhaust fumes. 
That work is well underway by the Department of Healthy Education, 
and Welfare. 

And I think tliat one veiy fine i^esult of his interest and devotion 
has been the discoveiy of a blowby device and other devices which we 
l)eliev© will one day very soon bring alxnit the elimination of these 
noxious fumes from the atmosphere. 

The Xational Confei'enc© on Air Pollution held a meeting in Wasli* 
ington about 2 years ago last fall. Scientists speaking at the confer¬ 
ence did not specifically state that these fumes ai-e harmful and carcino¬ 
genic, but they did state that people who were afflicted with some type 
of lung disorder and otherwise in weakeneil condition, to them these 
fumes could, perhaps, be the cause of a eontributmg factor in lung 
cancer. 

I note with a great deal of interest that the State of California has 
already adopted legislationon lliis problem and new automobilesIwing 
sold in that State are being equipped with blowl>y devices to eliminate 
a great deal of these hannful gases. 

At this time, I have before me a telegram which was received by 
me from Mi\ Harry A. Sieben, safety director of the Minnesota High¬ 
way Department, fjearing date of ifarch 24, 19tU, stating as follows: 

Miiinesatn I/eglslature baa atloptot] reflolutinti memorialising the President and 
Congress of the United States to irrovide for safe standards for aiitoniobile 
vehicle design and safety deviees< and for the enforeeuieut of sneli standards in 
t he automobile industry. Sirongly urge your committee take action no w am I 
not lie misled by organisations inirporiing to ptesent State ad minis! raters, 

T have a statement from Mr. William I, Stieglitz, chief of design, 
safety and reliability, Republic Aviation Corp., addressed to the 
Chair. And the letter follows; 

Dkal Mtt. Robekts: lii reply to your letter of March 13, I am euclosiug here¬ 
with a statement relative to your blU, 1341, to establish safety standards 
for Goveriinjent‘owiie<l passenger-earrying motor vehicles. As you know, I nm 
strongly in favor of this legislation and sint^erely trust that It will be enacted 
by the preseiit Congress. If there is any way in which 1 can be of asslstanc:e, 
I am sure you know that you can call on me. 

And without objection, his statement, which is attached to hb letter, 
will be made a part of the record at this point. 

(Thestatement follows:) 

S^TATEMEXT OF WllXiAM I. STKIOrjTSS 

During the hearings on bill H.R. 1.341 held by the Subcommittee on Health and 
Safety of the S6th Congress In July 19511,1 had the honor and privilege of testify¬ 
ing before the committ^ In favor of the proposed legislation. At that time I 
expresajed the opinion that the provision of crash protection for ocenpants, and 
the ellralnation of many potential accident cause factors by the application of 
known human engineering data, were entirely feasible from an engineering stand¬ 
point, and supported this opinion by reference to experience of the aircraft 
industry. Insofar as this testimony api>ears in the records of the previous 
hearings, I shall not re|)eat It at this time. 

In my previous testimony I further stated my opinion that legislation of thi.s 
nature was definitely withlu the purview of the Ctingress, and refeiTed to the 
Feileral Aviation Act and the civil air regulations as analogous legislation in 
the public Interest. Nothing that has occurred in the past 2 years has served to 
lessen the need for mich legialation. The automobile industry has given little, if 
any, indication of a tendeuty U>wiird self-policing which might indiente I hat the 
necessary goals won id l>e achleve<i without legislative action. In fact, the only 
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aiinouncenic*Dt of any definite action on the |>Brt of the automobile manufacturers 
is the recent statement that 1962 models will cjontaln provisions for the installa- 
tion of seat belts as standard equipment and this aonoiincement was made only 
after a conference l>etween representatives of the antomobite manufacturers and 
members of a New York State legislative comad ttee with regard to proiKJSecI 
legislative action by New York State. It thus upiiears that the only real forward 
step with w^hich I am familiar is being taken not voluntarily, but only under 
the threat of sia^llic legislative action. 

It is iny opinion, as indicated in my previous testimony, that the wording of 
the bill should call for safety provisions In automotive vehicles rather than 
simnfvlng the instatlaUon of safety devices. As I staieti, there are often many 
ways of achieving a safety objective and real safety niuat be achieved by design 
ralher than the incoriioratloii of devices on a completed vehicle. Quite aside 
from the provision of crash injury protection, I believe that In the Interests of 
accident prevention, standards are needed in regard to windshield rellections, 
glare. shniM? coding of control knobs to jiermit the driver to oiierate secondary 
controls wdthout having to hiok down Inside the autoinobllei and similar design 
features. A renuireinent for the iiicoriteration of safety devit^es could not ecom- 
rmss such features. 

Mr. IvoBEirrs, I also hav^ a letter fioin Mr, Janies J. Kyan, professor 

at the University of Minnesota, Institute of Techiiolo^, dated Mareli 
22, lOfil, with which he encloses his statement. And without objection 
1 will put his statement into the record. 

(The statement of James J. Kyan follows:) 


Statement of James Hyax. JIaroii 27, 28. 1961 


I, Jiimea J. Uyan, professor, Mechanical Engineering Department. Institute 
of Technology, University of .Minnesota, iMlnneajrioJis. Mimu. wish to supiiJemenc 
niv stateineut presented l>efore this honorable t^jmmlttee on July S, iiloU, wdth 
additional Infonnaiion relative to the subject of motor vehicle safety standards 
which is now being hesird for consideration and passage in this legislative 

session. , , ^ ^ 

During the past 12 years 1 have investigated and teste<l the design of aulo- 
mobiles for the preveution of injuries to the occupanis uiJ<>n crash. During 
the years, 1900-59, this work was sptjiisored by a contract from the l-.S, Air 
ForeV through CoL John Paul Stapp and in the last 2 years. 1951MJ1, by a grant- 
in-aid from the U.f?. Public Health Service through Dr. James L. Goddard, 
Research Into the safety i>f vehicle riders uisin impact has been carried 
out through the reconstruction of autiunotive velilcles and the development of 
a cart of being ilriven into a wall at sijeeda from 15 to 4t> miles ijer hour. 
One of the most important factors In crash deceleration is the means of absorbing 
the energy ni>on collision. 

We have develoi>ed a hydraulic shfK'k-absorbing bumper which uniformly 
slows the vehicle down through ita displacement of IT Inches. Thus, the i^eak 
Impacts which occur In present-day vehicles tnw^ard the end of the deceleration 
lire remoYcd and the maximum forces transmitted to the occupants of the 
vehicle are reeluced by one balf. The total number of tests Involved in obtaining 
this result has now reached 05 and includes 4 cart impacts—ndtli ll’ve ocenpantB, 
58 cart-lmimcts with dummies, and 4 cart-imi>acts w^ith live subjects. 

The forces transmitted to the vehicle have been shown to resimnd effectively 
to the hydraulic shock-absorbing bumiier design. The bnmi>er also keeps the 
engine and frontal parts going forward on Impact and prevents iienetratlon of 
the passenger comtmrtment. This equipment could be installed on all new 
automotive vehicles without greatly increasing the cost or changing the 


A second development of this research project has been the engineering appU- 
cation of seat belts. AH hough seat belts are suggested for every automotive 
rider, their positioning in cars has not been engineered but they have merely 
been installed. By proper engineering application the seat belts may be twice 
as effective. The improvements Involve (1) the proper fastening to a rigid 
part of the vehicle such as a firmly anchored seat or a rigid portion of the 
floor or frame. (2) the proper anchoring of the seat to prevent Its additional 
weight on the person snpr>orttxl by the seat belt after impact, Ct) a means of 
tightening the belt uijou impact by removing the slack through hydraulic prea* 
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fiure exertciJ from the bumper^ ami (4) the use of automatic Beat belts which 
retract the back of the seat whca not in use ami which allow convenience 

and comfort through frectlom of movement on a lukeup reel—^yet lock rigidly 
uiMjn Impact. Procedtires by which the proiier installation amt ojieratlon of 
seat belts may be achieved have been develoi)cd by this laboratory. 

A thlr<l consideration for automotive safety on impact Is the rotation of the 
npper torso about the seat belt supiKirted at the iiclvic region. Two methods 
of absorbing this rotational energy are involved. They are a lO-luch diameter 
pad support on the Bteering wheel post for the driver to absi>rl> the energy by 
bearing on the chest and by allowing the passenger to rotate with adequate 
clearance under the windshield to prevent striking the forward structure or 
dash of tlie compartment. 

We have demonstrated, in March lOdI, the safety riders on seat belts for 
both of these conditions^—one Impact at 20 miles i^er hour of a rider with a seat 
belt and adequate clearance, and another cra.sh of a rider at 25 miles per hour 
on a seat belt with a protective steeriug wheel in |K>sltioiu Thus, we know 
from an engineering and medical standpoint the methods of preventing injury 
to the driver and passenger thi-ough the proi^er de<‘eleration of the vehicle 
with a hyiiraulic shock-absorbing bumiier anti ade<iuat© restraint through the 
seat belt with proper steering wheel design anti adequate forward clearance. 

With this mechanical construction and from the human tests which we have 
perf<jrmcd without injury we believe tliat the forces occurring at 40-miles- 
per-hour impacts into solid objects or head-on would fHiiinlly he within s^ife 
tolerance of a human. It has been established by statistics that tbe proper 
construction of the automotive vehicle will reduce the injuries, total disabilities, 
and deaths by one-half. 

Our tests have sliiiwn the automotive manufacturers* claim that **cara are 
not built to crash'* is invalid, and that it is as important to apply protective 
measures to nutomotive construction ns it is to give polio shots to immunize 
from rhat disease. Above the 4t)-niiles-i)er-honr imi>act injuries will be greatly 
reduce<l. 

We feel that it is incumbent upon the Nation to demand that automotive 
structures be properly dcveloijed so that i>eople will not irt* injured and killed 
upon crash. Certainly tbe first ocean liners did not have Hfeboals, and aircraft 
were called crates until tbeCAA was establtshed. 

In engineering we know that proper automotive construction can be developed 
without increasing the cost or changing tbe appearance. 

No excuse noiv exists for toleration of t!ie infam(»us slaughter on the highways. 

Mr. EtmKRTs. I have a letter from L. S. ITarris, executive director 
of the American As.soeiation of Motor Vehicle Administratoi's, and 
accompanying this letter is Mr, Harris’ statement. 

I will read his letter and place the statement, w^hich is quite lengthy, 
into the record. His letter, dated March M, 1061, is as follows: 

In regard to H.R. iWa and ILK. 1341 for which hearings have been su-heiluled on 
March 27 autl 28 by the Subcommittee on Health and Safety of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, I beg to advise that I have studied these 
two bills and find that they are very similar to H.R. 722 and H.R. 1341 Im 
troducetl In the session by if r. Bennett and yourself, respectively. You will 
recall that I apjieared before the subcomiufttee on .Inly 8,1059, and discussed the 
two 10.59 hills with the committee at that time. Nothing hag occurrecl since July 
1959, to cause me to change or modify my opinions to justify any changes in my 
testimony insofar as the current bills are concerned. 

1 am enclosing herewith two copies of my 1959 statement filwl wdth the com¬ 
mittee and show'n in the printed re|)ort of the committee hearings and respect- 
fnlly request that the same statement be entered into the record of the hearings 
next week. 

And without objection, his prepared statement will be made a part 
of the recoixl at this time. 
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(Statement of Leland S* Harris follows:) 

Bemarks of S. IIarris, Executive DntEcroE, American Asbociation of 

Motor Vehicle Aoministratobs, Washinoton, Jult 8, 195S 

Mr. Chairman ami gentlemen of the subcommittee, I am Leland B. Harris. 
I iim ap]iearing as executive director of the America d Association of Motor 
Vehicle Administrators for the puriHise of informing the subcommittee as to 
the cous«jsus of thinking of tlie memliers of tlie association i)ertalniiig to the 
five bills you are t^nsidering today. 

The association was founded in 19:13. Its headquarters are here in Washing* 
ton. Its membership consists of the officials having resjioiisibliity for the ad¬ 
ministration and eiiforeenieiit of motor vehicle htws and regulations of each 
State of the United States, the District of oClumbla, the Provinces of Canada, 
Puerto Uico, U.B. Bureau of I'uldie Roads and Bureau of Motor Carriers of the 
U.S, Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The association is deeply concemetl with equipment of motor vehicles In its 
relation to safety and all other problems arising from the operation of motor 
vehicles. Blnee Us founding it has worked esiietially closely with the Automo¬ 
bile Manufacturers Assocu'ation, the American Standards Association, and the 
Society of Automotive ICnginet^rs In develuplng standards for motor vehicles and 
motor vehicle etiulpment. This cooperation began in Mill), 14 years before the 
association was organizcti, by the then administrators of some of the Northeast* 
eni Btates In trying to Improve headlights, ant! has continue<l unceasingly since 
then. We would all agree, I am sure, if we stopped to consider all of the work 
that has been done on vehicle lighting in the iuterventng 40 years that many 
advances have come from this joint effort, notably the sealed beam hemllamp 
program. 

The orlglnat sealed beam lamp resuUe<l from n request from our association 
in 1937 to tlie manufacturers to undertake reaearch for and developments of 
improved headlighting equipment w'hich would be uniform nod interchangeable, 
regardless of manufacturer. There have been several major improvements 
in headlumi)® since the original sealed betiru lamp was intrmliiced in IMO; one 
approved as rec^tmily as last mouth by this asscMuatlon, which is now being 
made available to the public as a replneemeut for lamps on vehicles using only 
two headlami>s. These latest improvements have added approximately 100 
feet to the sight distance of drivers when u.sting the l*>wer bi^am. We have 
also coo|)eratecl in the development of the four-headlamp system and I am 
conlident we will see additional improvements in headlighting from the ever- 
continuing study ijcing given the problem. 

There are many items lieside lights on which we have worked cooperatively 
with the automotive industry looking toward increased safety of oiieration. 
Among these are sucii items as brakes, glass, steering and steering wheels, 
rear vision mirrors and driver vision problems generally, mufflers, and tall- 
pipes, diretdionui and warning signals, reflectors, suspension sy.stems, wind¬ 
shield wijiers and washers, tires, body structures, door locks, padding and 
passenger packaging, seat belts and knobs and other projections. 

In our tvork with the industry on Improvement of items of eiiulpment such 
as these, sf’ie^dal engineering tests have been set up and conducted by the In¬ 
dustry whenever this was necessary to bring out all pertinent facts to the 
satisfaction of onr committee on engineering and vehicle inspection. 

This committee has l>cen working with automotive industry engiaeers since 
1933 in this whole broad area of lmprove<i safety equipment. It m^ts in 
Detroit each Jane where it has always had available to it the fndustry-s best 
enj^neers, scientists, and research jiersonnel for information and discussions 
pertaining to automotive design and equipment problems, including proposed 
changes and Improvements in design and equipment and new devices. 

in the w’ork of our memlters with the public on a year-round basis, we get 
constant reminders of the fact that no matter how many siifety improvements 
are built into tlie vehicle, the motorist will not derive tlie maximum potential 
benefit from them unless there is proi>er and regular maintenance. Accord- 
inglv WG have broadened the scope of our engineering program to provide better 
information and specific technical material for vehicle insiiection officers. This 
will help them do a l>etter Job. We have had a series of Joint sessions for both 
industry engineers and inspec'tion officials and the most recent meeting waa 
attended by representatives from 24 States. 
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We fire centinuirig to follow closely tbe output of new statistical data on 
accidents as produced by the Cornell crash injury research program aad had a 
review of the latest data at our committee meetiug in June. 

We are also being kept apprised of safety research developments such as 
those concerned with new concepts of vehicle control and methods of signaling 
and conveying basic information to drivers of motor vehicles. 

It Is our Intention to evaluate the degree of promise in these various ideas, 
and to work cooiierativeiy along channels that can lead to their incorporation 
into vehicles and the higliway system. 

Wo are convinced, on the basis of our experience over the years, that our 
Joint work with the manufacturers and a sustained interest in safety of vehicles 
and equipment will continue l^e prmiuctive of measurable improvements in 
highway safety. 

All of the pre<iedlng information has been included in this statement to indicate 
to you gentleoien of the committee that nearly all of what is pnqxised in H.R. 
722 and H.R, 1341 is already being done in a very comprehensive way. Fe<leral 
intervention at this time would Ik? a costly waste of effort and would probably 
result in serious injury to the economy of this A’ation. I agree with the auto¬ 
mobile manufacturers that the prescribing of standards and specltlcations by 
the Secretary of Couinjert^e would create stagnation ariiong autiunotlve engineers 
auil designers and eliminate cami>etltLaii to iinprove vehicles and e<tuipment by 
the several manufacturers. It was ihls t.yi>e of coiniietition that bmuglit about 
many of the improvementa in motor vehicles we are enjoying tmlay. 3dotor 
vehicle standards are, as we sc?e them, standards of j>erfornnioce aud are oon- 
tinimlly being raised. No one person or grtiup of i>eop]e, such as the staff of the 
Burt^au of Standards, could jmssibly prtMluce the watlimity of imiirovements in 
I performance standards for motor vehicles as has been the results of a very 
highly comiietitlve Industry. 

la regard to H.R, S80 and H.U. 8^^, I am cognizant of two significant state¬ 
ments indirectly ia>rtaiiilng to the subjects of these bills which were made dur¬ 
ing the past year. 

One is the rei>ort (pf our Cfmimittee on engineering and vehicle inspection, 
which asserts that after a study and Investigation of a great many kinds of 
si)ecialize<l safety equipment, none has ever been dist-overHl which, by Itself, 
wdll eliminate tralhe accidents. 

The other authoritative stiUement is iK5utained iti the report. "The Fe<leral 
Rfde in Highway Safety’' stibmitttHl to the Congress In March 1950 by the 
Bun>au of Public Roads following an intensive study made pursuant to a 
provision of Uie FeilemPAid Highway Act of 195fl. It reads: 

'^Drivers and <niiers commonly misunderstand acnddenr causes and tend to 
overgeneralize, empbasidiig mie cause above all else. The driver, his vehicle, 
and the roadway are in practically every motor vehicle accident, but there are 
als<i a welter of en v iron men tnl conditions, including iventher. traffic, light, social, 
medical, and jisycbological variables, as well as pure chaut-e. These constantly 
act and interact with the three princijtal factors and are etiiially there when 
the accident takes place. The single factor attack on safety mils for action 
against ami dent-prone drivers. aU^ohid, turnpike monotony, speed, horsei>ower, 
need for stiffer laws and police crackdowns, and other single corrective steps. 
The i>oint is that many aud sometimes all of these may he of CK>nse<jueuce, and 
undue emphasis on any one to the iiegltK^t of others may iitiiJair ihe planning of 
an adequate highway safety program. Any one wholly effective stdution to the 
traffic-accident problem wmild itself destroy highvvay trans|Jortation,*' 

The rec^jrd besi»eaks the validity of the statement I have just quoted. If 
we look at the i>erformau<*es of tlic several States in the field of traffic safety, 
find that those ivhich have tackled the problem with a broad and balanced 
program, have consistently achieved the most tangible results in accident 
preTeutSon. 

1*1 regard to H.R, 1.34G. we fully support the purpose of the bill, but believe 
it Is at least 5 years premature. 

The Uovernors' conferem e* a few yem ago, i^reated a spec'ial committee to 
study the highway safety [wohieni with Go’vermir RIldcofT of Connecticut as 
chairman. During the fieriod of study, the commjtree visllctl lietroit to ascer¬ 
tain what the automotive industry was doing to improve the safety of motor 
vehicles and motor vehicle e^iuipmeiit. While In Detroit they learned, to the 
of some commiitee members, of the iongstanding program of cooperative 
work betw-een the automotive industry and our association. The history of 
this program was outlined to them, along with the progress and improvements 
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mm\e. In il^ roiMirt ta tlie lOoK conference, ihe committee reviewed the progress 
uml improvements which had nfsnlted from the pri»gram and inclinlHl a retu;m> 
mendntion that the conference rec|uest our association to act as a cmjrdinaUng 
for all ihc States in the matter of safety ami desif^ of motor vebicl^ 
and i^pupuieut. We ac<’epteti the assignment and *itir presideut vvill make the 
rejwjrt to the tlovernors' confereiK-e next month eorerlng the iwist jear. 

Althotigh only one automobile mociel year has lntervene<i since we accepted 
the asslgiiment^ and this was not ii year lii which major design changes were 
8<*he<inied, it is pusslble to reiJort several Ki>ecilic Items of progress in vehicle 
etiuipment and safety. These include the i*ompletlon of the moat recent improve^ 
meat la the sidled beam headlamp- a trend to wider stance cars and l>etter 
stahillty on tiie highway: an improvement in rear vision thrmigh increases in 
rear glass areas; tlie stimulation Ity our committee on further research on rear 
vision problems by the industry; general Improvement indicated in brake 
designs, brake linings and brake cooling; the completion of studies for imi»rov- 
ing the visibility and elfeetiveness of front turn signals and sc-hcmlbus w^arning 
signals: and, Ihe general installation by the industry of longer life muftlers. 

It is generally agreed that one of the weakest links in the entire traffic safety 
movement is our luck of knowledge as to the real causes of accidents. IV e 
know many of the faett>rs that can l>e involve<l in accident situations^ but when 
we get down to si)ecific accidents, in all too many instances w-e simply lack 
inlorniatlon on which of the many jjossible contributing factors was really 
rcsiHUisihle for what took place. 

Lacking Information on the real causes t>f accidents, ive have spent a great 
amount f>f tiine and etTort concentrating on “circunjslantlaV causes. It sc^eius 
to me we neeil mucdi, much more r«?seiirch into the causes <jf accidents, and 
intf» the many still unexplored regions such as the Important <me of driver 
behavior. M^y agen<-ips. parricularly colleges and universities, couM make 
ImiKjrtant t^mfrihutioiis by undertaking traffic safety research. The Congress 
could i»rovtde the stimulus for this work through Ftsleral aid as it has done in 
the liighway prcigram and many other FcHlenibStale undertakings. 

I thank you. 

Mr, Rober'J's. It is mir pleaBiire at this tiTne to ask Dr, AlWii C, 
f’hupiimii, Chief of the DiviHioii of Aeeideiit Prevention^ Public 
Health Service of the Department of Jleiihh, Education, and Welfare, 
Washin^rtoiK D.C., to come to tlie witness stand. 

It is with a ^rt'^at deni of pleUvSure that the Oliair welcomes you to 
the hearing. Dr, Chapman, I know of your own interest in this 
matter of highway safety. 1 reco<xnize you as one wlio has con- 
trilnitetl greatly to this field. You may proceed, 

STATEMENT OF DR. ALBERT L. CHAPMAN, CHIEF, DIVISION OF 

ACCIDENT PREVENTION, PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE, DEPART* 

MENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 

Dr, ( diAPMAN. Mr. Chairman and members of the sulicoiiimittee, 
you have shoAvn such dedicated iiitemst in the safety of the American 
people that 1 want to commend you, 

1 come here this morning without final position fi'oin the Depart¬ 
ment of Health, P'ducatioiL ami IVelfare, This will be |irepared and 
forwarded to you very shortly. In the meantime I may iT^ad a state¬ 
ment as Chief of the Division of Accident Pi evention. 

While ILK. 1341 does not so jjrovide, the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Ckmimerce, in reporting favorably on a similar 
bill introduced last year stated, and I quote: 

Befure nny Ptandard^ are prescribed the Be<-reiary shall give adwjuate notice 

provide all interested penwms opjjortuniry to present views and suggestions. 
II m exi)ecte<l that the Secretary will eouBult with and eonaider suggestions 
from the automobile manufacturtiig Industry, the U.S. Public Health Service, 
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Other Government agencies, eicpert in the field of medicine and surgery» engineers, 
€xi>erts In the field of safety, and any others that might be of assistance. There 
Is no reason why the requirement made by the Secretary should work any hard* 
ship on Industry or GoyemmenL 

The I^partnient, through the Public Health Service is conducting 
studies in the field of automobile accident prevention and is vital Ij 
interested in any method which will help reduce the number of auto¬ 
mobile accidents and resulting injuries and deaths. 

In 1959 as the record will amply testify there were, approximately, 
37,000 fatalities from automobile accidents reported to the Public 
Health Service national office as vital statistics. 

The Niitioiial Health Survey, published by the Service, estimated 
that there were 4,172,000 injuries resulting from motor vehicle acci¬ 
dents during that year* This loss of life and injury to persons has 
made highway accidents one of our leading health and safety problems. 

Experts generally agree that the human factor, rather than mechanic 
inadequacies ot motor yeliicles is the amse of many accidents. 
Nevertheless iinproveinents in design and equipment of cars can, to a 
great extent, compensate for this factor, not only from the point of 
view of accident prevention, but even more from the standpoint of re¬ 
ducing the severity of injuries when accidents do occur. 

Considerable knowledge already exists wdnch, if utilissed by motor 
vehicle manufacturers, would tend to reduce at least the severity of 
injuries suffered in such accidents* For example, we believe that seat 
belts, or, at least ancliorage for seat belts, should be standard equip¬ 
ment for passenger ears and buses; that seats should so be anchored as 
to lock them into position; that there should be crash padding of the 
dashboard, tlie roof, and other areas of the vehicle, against wdiich pas¬ 
sengers might be thro^vn; that there should be unprovement in the 
steering wheel, in addition to the receiving of the post; and that the 
interior of the car should, so far as possible, be clear of dangerous 
knobs, sharp edges, etc. 

Such improvements have lieen strongly supported by safety engi¬ 
neer, research experts, and physicians, for in the report completed by 
the Department of Commerce, pursuant to section 1117 of the Federal- 
Aid Highway Act of 1956, it shows that usually the users of seat belts 
have 60 percent less chance of injury than uonusers who remain in the 
cars in a crash, and 80 percent less of injuries than nonusers thrown 
from the car. 

To be sure, there are practical limitations. The effectiveness of seat 
belts as a safety device is a frequent failure of individuals to use them, 
even if availaCle. How’ever, it seems clear that the adoption of seat 
belts and other reasonable safety standards by tlie Federal Government 
could play an important role iu stimulating public demand for safety 
devices on all vehicles, as well as substantially reducing the severity 
of injuries resulting f rom accidents involving federally owned vehicles. 

In this connection it should be noted that Fedreal supply standard 
122, promulgated by the General Services Administration, provides 
an option under which a^ncies may order seat belts in motor cars. 

Eecently, the automobile manufacturers indicated that anchorage of 
seat belts in the front seat would be standard feature in the 1962 car 
models* This important first step would facilitate mstallation of such 
seat belts iu any passenger automobile whether or not purchased by 
the Federal Goveniiiient. If, howe\'er, in line with the desirable 
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objective of this bill the Federal Government is to provide effective 
leadership in promotinff safety devices by its example, then any action 
toward tnis end sliould begin with adequate provision for financing 
the adquisition of the additional equipment indicated. 

Tlie present $1,500 statutory cost limitation for passenger cars and 
$1,950 for station wagons, currently s|)ocified in Public Law 86, sec¬ 
tion 201, luis been hekl to include the original cost of the vehicle as 
well as all ecjuipment or accessories which are curi’ently attacJied. 
That is, permanently attached to and becoming a part of the vehicle,, 
and which contributes to the comfort and convenience of the passen¬ 
gers and the oixuiition of the passenger-carrying vehicle. Thus it 
is appai*cnt that tlie current cost limitation makes it virtually im|X)S- 
sible for tlie Federal (iovernment to install any additional equipment 
that might carry useful safety purjK)sevS, or to purchase models in¬ 
corporating certain safety features m their desigii, notwithstanding 
the basic authority of the Genenil Services Administnition to amend 
prcKMimnent standards so as to m|uire or pennit such sjifety eciuip- 
ment or features. We, thei^foi'e, suggest the desirability of e.xempt- 
ing such safety features or devices from the ceiling on the purchase 
price of Government cais, or bv appropriately adjusting or remov¬ 
ing the ceiling. Once the price barrier is removed the choice lx‘t ween 
leaving achievement of the bill’s objective entindy to executive ini¬ 
tiative or, on the other hand, enacting a legislative mandate i«^ from 
our point of view, a lesser consideration, llowever, whether in con¬ 
nection with action on the dollar ceiling or otherwise, it would seem 
appropriate that Congress should make clear that Federal leadership 
is hero the incorporation in s|)ecifications for Govennnent cais of spe¬ 
cial requiroments of safety features in nonstandard and passenger 
autoimmiles produced for the genenil market and is considerod com¬ 
patible with the overall objective of economy in Federal procurement 
openitions. 

In the event that the committee believe it necessai^' to further 
.supplement existing procurement authority through legislation along 
the lines of ILK. IMl then, in addition to a rovisiqn of the prasent 
dollar ceiling as above indicated, some technical rovision of the pros- 
ent bill might be desirable. 

One, the bill would provide that no motor vehicle inanufactured on 
or after the effective date of this section shall be accpiirod by purchase 
by the F'edenil Government unless such motor vehicle is equipped 
with such re^isonable safety devices as the Sccrotary of Commerce 
shall require. 

The clear implication of tlvis language is that prescril>ed safety 
devices should t>e mandatory’ equipment on vehicles at the time of 
puroliase of t he vehicles by the Federal Government. 

While this is desirable in general, an inflexible requirement of this 
kind would, for instance^ prevent the immediate ulitization of safety 
devices where available m the form of accessories and subassemblies 
until such time as stnictui-al changes necessiirj’ for the best placement 
of tlie safety device on a new vehicle can Ije made by the manufacturor. 

Fuither, we question whether 2 yearo and 90 days, the maximum 
time allotted by the bill for the automobile industrv to meet the ini¬ 
tial standards promulgated under the bill, would prov’e adiniuate 
in certain instances. An approach emphasizing flexibility lus to Ixith 
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Ilow and when safety devices may 1 h» installed would seem likely to 
yield tlie best i-esults. 

We assume that consideration will, also, l)e given to the feasibility 
providing for the addition of ceilain equipment; for example, safety 
l)eits to velucles ali*eady owned and operated by the Fedeial (iovern- 
ment at the time of the enactment of the bill. 

On the question of whether, if legislation along the lines of lI.R. 
KHl is favorably considered, the Secretary’s responsibility for the 
y)i'omulgation of safety standards should be lodged in the Department 
of Commerce, proposed by the bill, or in the General Services Ad¬ 
ministration, as under existing procurement law, or elsewhei-e, I 
have no recommendation to make as to that. 

I will be happy to answer any questions you might jusk. 

Mr. Roberts. Thank you, Dr. Chapman. I appreciate your very 
fine statement. 

If I recall, you testified on similar legislation before the subcom¬ 
mittee of the Senate last session. 

Dr. (hiAPMAX. That is right. 

Mr. Roberts. I believe that at that time the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare reported favorably on that legislation? 

Dr. Chapman. That is right. 

Mr. Roberts. I noted from what you had to say about the legi.sla- 
tion that 2 veai*s and 90 days might not l>e. suflicient for preparing to 
add these ctevices to cars as standard equipment. Will you give us 
your thinking along that line? How much additional time do you 
think might be required ? 

Dr. Chapman. I believe that depends on the complexity of the 
change in design that might lie required by a proposed safety feature. 
In other words, the features that have been proposed to date have 
bwn relatively simple and I think do not fall in this category, but 
there might be revolutionary new design featun's that would require 
considerable i*emodeling of the basic car design which, conceivably, 
cx)uld recjuire more than this period of time. 

Mr. Roberts. At the present time do you think that it would I'e- 
quiiT additional time to add such devices as crash iiads, recessed 
steering wheels, and overhead sections in the form of additional crash 
padding and padding on, say, the visors? Would that require addi¬ 
tional time? 

Dr. Chapman. Xo, sir. 

Mr. Roberts. Do you think that most of that tyiie of device about 
which we already know is either on the drawing boards or is offered 
as optional equipment now, would add greatly to the initial cost of 
the car? 

Dr. Chapman. That is a relative question. I feel, however, that 
safety is as important a feature for a consumer to purchase as is 
power or the ability to move from one place to anotner. In other 
words, .siifety is as logical and reasonable to be paid for as for hoi'se- 
power or api>earance or any other quality that we purchase when 
we buy an automobile. 

Mr."Ri)BERTs. Relative to what the changes will cost the American 
public, a survey was made by your Department under the authority 
of the act of 1950, was it not, with reference to the cost of injuries? 

Dr. Chapman. Yes. 
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Mr, Roberts, Will you elaborate a little on the miinber of injuries?, 
give us some estimate of tlie costs of hospital and d<^tor fees, drugs, 
msurarice premiums and the like ? Plea^fe give us a little information 
on that. 

Dr. CiTvVPMAN, I can give yon some of that. The ranaindcr I 
would like permission to incorporate in the record* 

Mr* Roberts. You may do so without objection, 

(The information follows:) 

It is eatiujntecl tbat the total eost of motor veMele injuries in 1059 was $4J 
biUlon. These cc>sts include hllUon in wage loss, $150 million In medical 
extieiises ami $2.4 billton overhead costa of in.'^uirance. In addition to these 
costa of iiijurleH, the estimated coat of i>roi>ert7 damage In motor vehicle 
aceidenta was $2.1 hlllhin, resulting In an overall cost of $0.2 billion,^ 

Dr. CHArAiAx, In afldition, I would like to give you some genei'al 
figures. Kaeh year, as has been testilied, accidents kill more than 
D0,0(K) in the United States. There %vere 112,OHO killed in lOoO. They, 
of coiii'se, have become the fourth leading cause of death in the total 
po|)iihitioii. 

The tii'st cause of death in all age groups, from 1 to 35. 

Forty [jeireiit t^f these deaths are due to motoi’ vehicle accidents, 
that is/a total of in 1951k 

The Xationul Health Survey shows that there were 4i\ million 
injured annually in tlieir most recent estimate. More than one petyon 
in four is injured every* year; 38 million of these received medical 
care: 10 million incur a l>ed disabling injury; and 1,7 million iTquii'© 
intake into liospital for cam. 

hhich year injuries result in about 424 million days of restricted 
activity; 114 million days of lied disability; and 107 million workdays 
lost. 

In 1959 in an estimate of the accident burden, Hospital Bulletin 
104 of the American Medical Association, shows there were 50,000 
beds mpiii*ed to care for accident victims m that year. Of course, 
this risas each year. 

In 1959 the" estimated expenditures for accidents was $13 billion. 
These are the kinds of figures that have been given concerning the 
financial burden caused by accidents in the United States. It is a 
tremendous figure, 

Mr, Roberts. Hiose are all of the questions I have. I thank you, 
Dr, Chapman. 

Mr, Schenck of Ohio ? 

Mr. Schenck. I want to joiii the chairman in commending you on 
the present at ion you have made. 

I notice that you have said that the Department of Healtli, Educa¬ 
tion, and Welfare will have a statement sent to the committee in the 
near future. 

Dr, Chapman, Yea, sir ; very shortly, 

Mr. Schenck, You referred in your statement to the fact that 
human failure was causing a large pei-centage of the fatal accidents 
and the nonfatal accidents. 

Dr. CHAP^rAN. Ye$,sir. 

Mr. Schenck. Rather than mechanical defects or ear construction. 
I am wondering upon what you base that sort of figure. 


» Source : EsUoiiiteft by Natlomit Safety Council. Accident Facts, 1961 (P- 13). 
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Dr. CiiAPMAx. In the last 3 or 4 years the Public Health Service 
has had inci'eased funds for accident prevention research. This has 
inci-eased from about $86,000 in 1056, to the pi'eseiit fiimre of 
$1,482,000. 

A gix>wing amount of these research funds is being sent to support 
researcli to validate this very assumption or hypothesis. In other 
words, we lielieve that driver education will so condition a young man 
or young woman that when lie or she drives a car he or slie will 
drive within the limits of the car’s capacity to tehavej and with 
their own physical, physiological, and psychological liinitations. 

Other studies ai^ lieing mounted to see what elfect tliere is on per¬ 
sons who have had moving violations by refen-ing them to traffic 
schools or to group thenii>y situations, to see whether it will so 
change attitudes that they wfll continue then, after this experience, to 
behave in a safe manner wliile driving cars. In other words, the 
mmlern car, although it, certainly, can he improved from the view¬ 
point of safety, is ca])ahle of being handled safely in most situations 
by JiK^t people. The greatest difficulty is ivhen people exceerl tlieir 
own limitations or ask more of the car (luin the car has to give. And 
a great deal of reseaiTh must i)e done to thoroughly and scietitifically 
evaluate, these limitations and how we can improve the performance 
of the individual. 

Mr. SciiKNCK. That is from thestandpoint of overdriving? 

Dr. OiiAPMAN. Yes,sir. 

Mr. ScjpxcrK* I assume. Dr. Chapman, that part of your research 
work is being done by vaiaous grants ? 

Dr. Chapman. Yes, sir. 

Mr, SciiENCK. Including sudi studies as, perhaps, am still going 
on at Harvard? 

Dr, Cl IApAiA X. Yes si r. 

Mr. ScuENCK. Were they not approached from the standpoint of 
single car accidents caused from single car accidents ? 

Dr. Chatman. That is riglit. There are so many variables in an 
accident situation that to do research work on it you try to get the 
simplest situation to begin with, and even then it is very complex, 

Miv ScHENc K. You are approaching it from the standpoint which 
IS much the same as the various agencies having to do with aircraft 
movenients? 

Dr, Chapman. I think a great deal can l>e garnered bv that ap- 
pTOacli. ’ * 

Mr. SciiExcK. I es sir. As I rwall it was your department which 
was quite interested in encouraging the construction of so-called simu¬ 
lators that are being used in connection wdth the various drivmg 
coulees throughout the country ? 

Dr. Chapman. Yes sir. 

Mr. ScitExck. Is that still going forward? 

Dr. Chapman. We held a national congress on simulation. And 
when I say we, I mean the Automotive Safety Foundation, Bureau of 
Public Koads, and the Public Health Service of the Depailinent of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, It was held in Santa Monica, Calif., 
in February. Thei^ was great enlightenment on the part of the pro¬ 
fessional people them concerning the value of, the nc«d for, and the 
use of high fidelity simulation devices that could be used for research 
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concerning all phases of driving situations, not only human behavior, 
but, also roadway design and car design. 

Mi\ ScHENGK, You feel that such equipment is very helpfult 

Dr. CiiAPMiAN* I think it would solve many of our problems in a 
much shorter time than if did not have it. ^ 

Mr. Sghenck. Do you think that there is a greater degi'ee of ex¬ 
change of information and cooperation among the departments of 
government today, and that there is no overlapping in the cost? 

Dr. Chapman. The needs are so great, sir, that the problem is the 
lack of resources in terms of manpower, funds, and so forth, rather 
than duplication. I believe I know of no serious area of duplication or 
overlapping, but a gi-owing amount of interdepartmental cooperation 
is evident 

Mr. SciiENCK. They are going forward with a great deal of ef¬ 
ficiency f 

Dr. Chapman. Yes. 

Mr, ScHENCK. Further in your testimony you indicated that the 
dollar ceiling cost at the present time of automobiles purchased by 
the Goveniment does not make provision for these extra safety devices; 
therefore, as I recall it, you recommended tiuit the cost of these devices 
be permitted alx)ve and beyond the limitations for the purchase cars. 

Dr, Chapman. That would seem reasonable, sir. 

Mr. ScHENCK, I was wondering, therefore, w hether or not you have 
any comparable figures available as to the cost to the Federal Govern¬ 
ment resulting from injuries and loss of time of Federal employees as 
compai-ed to tlie cost of these additional safety features or additional 
safety equipment? 

Dr. Cu^vPMAK. I think that can be provided for the TOX)rd, Mr. 
Schcnck. 

Mr. SciiENCK. Will you do so? 

Dr, Chapman, Yes. 

Mr. ScHENCK. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Roberts. That information will be made a part of the record 
at this point without objection. 

(The information follows:) 

work injuricB mmtained by Federal employee^-—Calendar year 1&S7 


Fatal-----—---—-- 

Nonfatal-----—-- 

Average cost to the GoverntiieDt of each fatalitj^-—. 

Averaj^e cost to the Government of each nonfatal Injury-*—— 
Con tract price to the Government of a seat belt (without lostal ra¬ 
tion_—--—^—---—-- 

Number of Government motor vehicles as of June 30, 1900 (not in¬ 
cluding troop vehicles and buses of the Department of Defense): 

Bed a ns-j--——-—— --— -^ ^— 

Station wagons— _———*-- 


47 
2,278 
^37,900.00 
|;3T9. 37 

IS 


37.995 

7.945 


Mr. Rogers of Florida. I have enioved vour testimonv this morn¬ 
ing, Dr. Chapman. I wonder if you could give ^Ir. Thompson and 
me a little background. I am not as familiar with this subject as 
Mr. Roberts and Mr. Schenck, Familiar, that is, with all of the 
functions of your group in tlie Department. Therefoi'e, Mr. Thomp¬ 
son and myself might be helped if you would tell us the fuuctions of 
your particular division, the amount of your budget, and the number 
of personnel you have. 

7070S—61 - 4 
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Dr* Chap^iax* Yes, sir* 

About 4 years ago the American Public Health Association and the 
Public Health Service, were confining their interests primarily to 
home safety* Since that time there has been a broadening of interest 
and a change of policy, so tliat our interest in accident prevention 
is an across-the-board one on the principle that accidents all have a 
common denominator* In other words, if a person is crippled tliey 
may have an automobile accident. They may fall down stairs. Or 
they may have an accident at work. 

So that ill our research we are interested in the basic causes of 
aceideiits rather than just the superficial causas* 

This broadened our interests to include research and studies in the 
entim accident pi^vention field. 

Certainly, the charter of the Public Health Services is directed, 
primarily, toward State and local health departments. This has 
liennitted an entree on a tiroader scale to the medical and scientific 
]>mfessions. In other words, an exmnple I might give is the coopera¬ 
tion of the State Health Officers with tlie motor vehicle administra¬ 
tions in mobilizing State medical societies to form committees that 
ivill assist in evaluating the driving ability of epileptics, persons 
with heart diseases, those with arthritis, etc. 

So, primarily, we are interested in doing safety researcli which 
applies to underlying causes of accidents. 

And, secondly, to assist State and local health departinents to 
engage more cooperatively in the entire field of accident prevention 
with State and focal agencies and to stimulate interest and to en¬ 
courage the entrance of the medical and aasociated professions into 
the field of accident prevention wherever possible, 

Mr. RfxiEas of Florida. What is your budget ? 

Dr, Chapman. Our budget for this year—can only give you that 
in rough terms, 

Mr. Rixjers of Florida. That will be all right. 

Dr, Chapman* It is approximately $3 million. That includes 
$1,482,000 for basic research which was included in our budget for 
the first time this year, that is in the 1062 budget. 

Mr, Rooers of Florida. How many personnel work under you! 

Dr, Chapman* We have a budget in 1061 that will permit the 
emplotmient of 122 persons. This does not include the persons em¬ 
ployed under research grants. 

fir. Rogers of Florida. Approximately how many personnel would 
you say are under research grants? 

Dr* Chapman. I could not give you that figure* 

Mr. Rogos of Florida. Will you supply that for the record ? 

Dr, Chapman* Yes, sir* 

Mr. Roberts. That will be made a part of the record at this point* 
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(The infonimEion follows) : 


Nufuher of io awidcut iffcvaHaoH roifCUTVh pfojccts wwi; 

pomd icUh PBS fiimtH, Mar. i, 1061 



Ftjll time 

Part tliHff 


62 


Othfir th^ trafilc: 

2 



1 

I 

h 

Childhood. __ ,,,,,,-^^ 

14 

« 


2 

1 



26 

Total.,.._______—,— 

82 

123 



- 


Mr, Rchjkrs of Klor t4n, Aiul the iyiw of t'esearch projects( 

Dr, Chapmax, We have of tliose TH-ojeets miderway now, 

Xfr, Rtxsos of Fioriila. How iniuiv ot the ijersoniiel lliat you have 

are actually eiigu^iHl in research for automobile safety ^ . 

Dr. (’HAr::iiAN\ The types of research we do, other than the basic 
research, is what we call applied i^seareh, 

W& have about *28 people who aiT tloing, in some way or other, 
epideniiological studies, statistical analysis dealing with the whole 
held of lUTident prevention and improving automotive safety. 

Mr. Kcmjeks of Florida, Do you have anyone devoting his time 
and effort to wrirking on safety features for automobiles, would you 
sav ? 

l)r, CiiArMAX, We have one imsition and one safety expert and 
a small staff tliat is engaged, i>rimarily, in various areas of traffic 
safety. It is an e.xtiTiuely small opemtion. Wb do, ho^vever, work 
cooperatively with many other committees, groups, agencies, and or¬ 
ganizations in taking part in these bmader activitie^i. 

Mr, Rogers of Florida, I realize that. I wanted to know’ what the 
actual budget is. That is, the actual number of pei^iinel in the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfai-e who have as their 
mam puipose reseaix^h on siifety features for automobiles. 

Dr, CiiAr^iAK, I would say that there are none, except in the 1 * 0 - 
search grant area. 

Mr, Rogers of Florida, And can yon furnish for the record those 
figures? 

Dr, Chapman, Yes, I can, sir, 

Mr. RoBiJii's, That will be made a part of the lecoivl at this point, 
without objection, 

(The infoiTiiation follows:) 

SVATEMKXT 

As of March 1, 1961, there were approsiiimtelj 29 full-time ami 32 part time 
employees of research proje<.*ts supported with PHS fmitls which have as their 
main punwse research on safety features for automobiles. 

Mr, Rogers of Florida, Otherwise,you say it is pi-actically nothing i 

Dr. Chapman, Yes, sir. 

Mr, Rogers of Florida, 'Who do you feel should handle safety 
reseaiTh for automobiles if we decide that tlie Federal (fovenmieut 
should do more work along this line? M'hat would lx? your I'ecom- 
inendation as to that! Do you have any feeling on the subject t 
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Dr. (’iiArMAN. I fpel that the Public Hwilth Sei-vice has a unique 
capacity, tluxiugh its research grant mechaiiiiiJni, to jwrfonn a great 
deal of tills type of researcii, but 1 would not feel competent to say 
that all of the research or any considerable part of it should be limited 
to the I’nblic Health Service area. 

Mr. RiHiEKs of Florida. Do you feet there is an area there where 
such work could be done I 

Dr. Ciiai'Man. Yes, sir. It has praven itself in other areas such 
as disease, heart., (saiicer, mental iltnes.s, and so fortli. There is no 
reason why the same mechanism is not equally as eifective in studying 
the basic cause of accidents. 

Mr. Rooeks of Florida. As I recall, you gave figures generally for 
accidents overall ? 

Dr. CuAP-WAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rogfjis of Florida. There were some 40-iuinion-odd? 

Dr. Chapman. That is right, 40 million persons injured. 

Mr. Rogers of Florida, And there were 90,000 deaths in accidents? 

Dr. Chapman. That is right. 

Mr. Roowta of Florida. Olf wliich 40 percent- 

])r. Chapman. Forty percent, yes, were motor vehicle deaths. 

Mr. RtHiOS of Florida. Well, automobiles? 

Dr. Chapman. Yes, sir, that is right. 

Mr. Rogers of Florida. Would you say that 40 percent of the ner- 
sonnel you have working on researeh, on accidents, are devoting their 
time tophasesof automobile accidents? 

Dr. CHAP.MAN. No, sir, but I would say that the pereentage is grow¬ 
ing as the Public Health Service and other public bealtli groups are 
accepting the policy or the philosophy that accidents have a common 
base! And, therefore, a study of the basic causes of traflic accidents 
are as important as studying the basic causes of home safety and home 
accidents and farm accidents and so forth, 

Mr. Rogers of Florida. hat I am trying to point up is whether 
you have neglected the field. It has been shocking to me to lind so 
litt le re.seareh when 40 percent of the caups of the accidents are caused 
by automobiles, and here we have practically no work being done on 
safety features on automobiles. 

I think tills is something that presents a vei-y grave clialleuge to 
this subconunittee, Mr. Chairman, to get into this whole field. 

We had a representative from the Department of Commerce the 
other day who came here to testify. We were surprised to find out 
how little was being done on the approach to that particular subject 
liefore us. The chairman indicatea that it was very difficult to even 
find a policy. It was hard to get tlie Department to say how they 
e V en f el t ahoii 11 he.se matte rs. 

Your statement that they had been encouraging, though we have 
not had an official departniental report, is surprising to me. I do 
not see how we can make this decision unless each department will 
come up at a time we ask for the information and present it. I realize 
that tliat is not your resimnsibility, but the more we go into this 
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problem of safety the more I am amazed as to how little we are doing, 
how' much needs to be done, and how little emphasis has been placed 
on this subject. There is a crying need for some moie work m re¬ 
search to be done in this field. I am very hopeful, and I have talked 
to the chairman about this matter, that we can really go into this 
a oi-eat deal more and to have the Secretary come here and see if we 
cannot work out an effective research program to cut down one ot the 
major causes of death in this field. 

Dr, CimriiAx. Thank you. 

Mr. Romum. I would, certainly, like to commend the gen tlernan 
from Florida on the vei'y fine statement he has just made. It givK the 
Cliair a lot of encounigement* I hope that we can place this pi’oblem 

in its proper iierspective. ... , . j „ 

I might mention that I think that during the heani^ a few years 
ago a department of tlie industry stated that relatively speaking we 
wei'e spending no money in i^search in this field. X think he iised 
this comparison, that we were spending^ about lO cents per injuiy 
and about $2.50 per death, wliereas in the field of polio we were spend- 
ino- at the rate of $10,000 per injury, and I believe in some cases it is 
as much as $20,000 per fatality in that field. And yet you can see how 
much we haye accomplished in the one field and how little we have 

accomplislied in the other field. • xi 

We recognize, too, that in the people who have the most to give, the 
most to hope for, the young pemle, those up to age traffic accidents 
is the greatest killer of all. These young people are going to take 
over tlie i^ins of leadei*ship and they will be our leaders in the pro¬ 
fessions, in the sciences, and in all of the other fields. _ And here they 
are being taken away before they have a chance to give us any con¬ 
tribution from their education and the effort that has been spent in 
trying to educate them. 

It IS very discouraging. 

This is not any criticism of you, Dr. Chapman, or your Department. 
It is, however, ybtj discouraging to this subcommittee to have happen 
what happened here last Friday when the Department of Commerce 
came ui> without any investigation into the mattei' and without any 
recommendation as to a ratlier small step, that of trying to establish 
some standard as to a product in interstate commerce, so as to protect 
the consumers. 

I would like, also, to commend you for the fine work you have done 
in this field. I know you have bc^n one of the people who have spent 
a lot of time and effort in this field, and one who has a lot of ability. 
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Mr. Thomson* IVIr. Chainnan, I have the impression that the most 
dangerous place to be was in your home or on your way to w ork—tliat 
was the most accident-prone situation* Wliat has been the improve¬ 
ment m to accident prevention as between the home, the higiiway, 
and industry? 

Dr. Chapman. In that we have had a strong motivation to improve 
the accident prevention situation because of the high costs involved in 
work loss. I have a chart befom me which sliows the death rates 
from work accidents in manufacturing. 

The accidents from 1D35 to 1957 dropped from 25 per hundred 
thousand workers to 11. This is a veiy definite improvement and 
by far the greatest improvement that we have noted. 

In home accidents tnei'e has been a decreasing number of deaths 
per hundred thousand. 

In deaths from ingestion of poisonous substances there has been 
a decrease. 

But in the case of the autoinobile, w*hile there has been a decrease 
in the number of deaths per hundred million miles traveled, the 
inci^ase in the grow^th of population, the increased nimiber of cars, 
and the increased number of miles traveled, has neutralized the de¬ 
crease in the mileage death rate, so that w’e have held approximately 
the same level of total annual motor vehicle deaths. 

There is one statistic, it seems, that should be noted^ that is, that 
although deaths per motor vehicles, led the list, the injuries from home 
accidents exceed the injuries from automobile accidents; in other 
words, there are many moi'e minor injuries in the homes. Automobile 
injuries tend to be "more often fatal and more severe than home 
injuries, 

Mr, TiioifsoN. Do you have charts available to put in the record! 

Dr, Chapman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thomson. I would like to have them inseiied. 

Mr. Roberts. Without objection, that will be made a part of the 
I'ecord. 

(The charts follow:) 
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DEATH RATES FROM WORK ACCIDENTS 
(roNi per 100,000 worken) 

AAANUFACTURING INDUSTRY - UNITED STATES 1933-1957 



DHEW-PHS Accirlent PrevenHoo Proargm 
Division of Special Health Services 
January 1959 
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DEATHS FROM MOTOR VEHICLE‘ACC I DENTS’ 
AND FROM WORK ACCIDENTS 

Un?t#J J948- 195? 



Sovrct; Itefor VvMcU ^ Office pt VHoi Stci^itici, 

Work * Etrimofed by Netionol Cwncifi, in 

Accident focti, 1941 


U. S, OtPARTMeNTOf HCAATH, EOUCATJON, AND WELFARE 
Ptiblic Health Service 
Dtviifon ef Accident Prevtniicn 
Februor/t 1961 


Number of OtotKi From Work Accidents (TKooioryit) 
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DEATH RATES FROM INGESTION OF POISONOUS SUBSTANCES, 
PERSONS UNDER FIFTEEN YEARS OF AGE 
(rotes per 100,000 populolion) 

United Stotes 1947-57 

Deofh 

Rates R"*®* 



Yeor 


DHEW-PHS Accident PrevenTlw Progrom 
Division of Special Health Services 
January 1959 
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Mr. Thomson. How extensive is yoni* reseaiTli—do you go into the 
sanie in iTgard to trailer accidents ? 

Dr, Chapman. The basic research t!mt is done is oriented to tlie 
interest of the researcli workers; in other words, research workers 
from any place in tlie United States can apply for a grant. The 
validity of the research, the ability of the man who is doing it, and 
tile thing at which he is aiming in the research is evaluated. On the 
basis of these factoi*s, he is either granted the money or ho is not 
granted the money. If money is not granted^ the i'eseaix*h project 
may be approved and held in abeyance until money is available. So 
that we do not direct or control the direction of tlie i^seai-ch. 

Much of this reseaiTli, though, in the last year or two is Ijeing 
dii’BCted towai-d various phases of accident pi^vention on the highway. 
That is, in such fields as human behavior, car design, crash injuries, 
etcetera. 

Mr. Thomson, Would you have an}^ statistics on accidents caused 
by the breaking or the failure of trailer hitches ? 

Dr, Chapman. No, sir. 

Mr, Thosison. I know one trailer hitch that broke last summer, Mid 
tlie trailer came down the side of the highway and destroyed an 
entli'e family of people, 1 would like to have somebody look into that 
phiiseofit. 

Dr. ChiAPStAN. This has happened in the case of boat hitches. 
Many of them are being puix?hased and they are traveling all over the 
country on the highw'ays. That is a potential cause of trouble. We 
are tiding to im|irove our collection of data, but as yet it is not 
adequate enough to bring forth all of the factors that we are in- 
teiTsted in. 

Mr. Thomson, I liave no furtlier questions. 

Mr. SciiENGK. Mr. Chairman, I just want to say this. Last Satur¬ 
day, I lielieve, in my home city of Dtiyton, Ohio, three people were 
killed, thiTie very seriously injured in an automabile accident. In this 
accident the car, I am told, wi^ going at too high a rate of speed. This 
particular boulevard on which tliis occun^d runs alongside of the 
river. One lady was throvui out of the car into the river. 

I am wondering if you have any information as to the importance 
of keeping people in the car by various devices, such as seat Mts, door 
locks, et cetera? 

Dr. Chapman. Yes, sir. That infoi-matioii is available. It was de¬ 
veloped tlirough the Coniell crash injury studies. The data you want 
jireviously luts been placed on the record, Eeliable studies snow that 
deaths and serious injuries wei’e reduced moix5 than one-third by the 
us© of seat Iwlts. This is a very conservative statement. 

Mr. ScHKNCK. Would you sity that they wei-e reduced by one-third 
by the use of the seat belts ? 

Dr. CiiAPAr^\N. Reduced by one-third, yes, sir. 

I just read in the paper this moniing of a nian whowas killed out in 
the country by being thrown out of Uie car. I very often ask {people if 
when they pick up their moniing paper and see a stoiy about a car 
fatality tney will note how often it says that the person was tlirown 
out of the car and killed. I think that this is a very conservative 
e>stinuite. 
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Mr* ScHENCK* Of coui'sei that is based on the fact that if a car is 
going at any rate of speed, say, for instance, 30 miles an hour and is 
stopj>ed suddenly by hittbig some other object, the people in the car 
continue to go at the rate of 30 miles an hour in the cart 
Dr* CiL\PMAN. Yes, sir* 

Mr* SciiENCK, Until they stop* 

Dr, Chapman, Yes, sir* 

Mr* ScHRNCK* So if anytliing slows up their movement it would be 
easier on them and would be a very definite safety factor? 

Dr. Chapman. Yes, A seat belt would permit the engineer to so 
design the area of head impact that the forces will be spread* There 
will be muclx less chance for head fractui-e, 

Mr, ScHENt'K, Has your research developed any information as to 
the kind and quality of padding that is necessaiy in these crash pad 
areas? 

Dr. Chapman. There has been research tlxere* 

Mr* ScHENCK, Foam rubter, 1 undei-stand, is insufficient—it is not 
firm enough—is that your understanding ? 

Dr. Chapman. That is my undei-standing* There are variations in 
quality, in the shock absorbing qualities between various substances. 
Ifr.'HciiENCK* And that is impoitant* 

Dr* Chapman* That is estieinely important* 

Mr. ScHExcK* Thank you* That is alL 

Mr* lloBERTs* Dr. Chapman, I have, one more thing before you leave* 
Eight after yon iinislied your testimony, I asked if the Department 
last year had approved this bill at the Senate hearings, and I believe 
you answer was that it had ! 

Dr* (bxAPMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Eoreuts, I have a statement by tlxe Honoralde Arthur S. Flem¬ 
ming, then Secretary of the DeparUneiit of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. I think it would be of interest to have it included in the 
record at this point. 

It is a letter from Secretary Flemming to Senator Magnuson. And 
without objection I would like to include that following the testimony 
of Dr* Chapman. Again, I would like to tliaiik you* 

(The letter follows:) 

DEFABTMIiXT OF H&ALTIt, EtlUCATtO^% AND WELFARE, 

Map SI, 1960, 

Hon. Warhex G. MACiXiiuoN^ 

Committee on. Imtet'Jtfate and Foreign Commerce, 
t/.N* Ncaafc, 0.(7* 

Df-ab AIr. Chairman : This letter is in response to your request of September 
a, for a reiKjrt on H.R* 1:^41, a bill to require passenger-carryiug motor 

veliiciea purt*hased for use by the Federal Governoient to meet certain safety 
standHrUs* 

This bill would forbid piirehase of passenger-carrying motor vehicles (except 
certain miUtary relricles) for use by the Federal Govertuneiit unless they are 
equlpx)ed with such reasonable safety devices as the Secretary of Commerce shall 
require* and such devices are in conforniance with commercial standards pre¬ 
scribed by him* The standards first established would have to be prescrilied and 
published not later than 1 year after enaetment of the bin. but the prohibition 
against purchase of automobiles not meeting the ^secretary's ret|uirements would 
apply only to vehicles mamifaetured an or after the expiration of 1 year and 90 
days* after publication of the Six-retary's Initial standards. The efTtH-tive date of 
any changes in such standards would l>e deferred for a like iierUxl after 
publication. 
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While the bill does not so provide, the report of the House Committee on Inter¬ 
state and Foreifjn Commerce in reporting favorably on this bill states: 

‘‘Before any standards are prescrll)ed, the Secretary should give adequate 
notice and provide all interested persons opportunity to present views and sug¬ 
gestions. It is expected that the Secretary will consult with, and consider sug¬ 
gestions, from the automobile manufacturing industry, the U.S. Public Health 
Service, other Government agencies, experts in the field of medicine and surgery, 
engineers, exiierts in the field of safety, and any others who might be of 
assistance. 

“There is no reason why the re<iuirements made by the Secretary should work 
any hard.shipon industry or the Government” (H. Kept. 715, p. fi). 

This Department—which, through the Public Health Service, is conducting 
studies in the field of automobile accident causation and prevention—has a vital 
Interest in any method which will help to reduce the numlter of automobile 
accidents and resultant injuries and deaths. In 1957 there were approximately 
38,500 fatalities from automobile accidents reported to the Public Plea 1th Serv¬ 
ice’s National Ofiflce of Vital Statistics. The National Health Survey, publi.shed 
by the Service, estimated that there were 4,700,000 injuries re.sultlng from motor 
vehicle accidents during that year. This loss of life and injury to iiersons has 
made highway awidents one of our leading health and safety problems. 

ExfK'rts generally agree that the “human factor,” rather than mechanical 
inade4iuacies of motor vehicles, is the cause of moat accident. Nevertheless, 
improvements in design and equipment of cars can to some extent compen.sate 
for this factor, not only from the point of view’ of accident prevention but, even 
more, from the standimint of reducing the severity of injuries when accidents do 
occur. 

Considerable knowledge already exists w’hich, if utilized by motor vehicle 
manufacturers, would tend to reduce at least the severity of injuries suffered 
in such accidents. For example, we believe that seat l)elts, or at least anchorage 
for seat belts, should be standard equipment for passenger cars and buses; that 
seats should be so anchored as to lock them into position; that there should be 
crash imdding of the dashboard, roof, and other areas of the vehicle against 
w'hich pa.ssengers might l>e thrown; that there should be improvements in the 
steering wheel in addition to recessing of the post; and that the interior of the 
car should, so far as possible, be cleared of dangerous knobs, sharp edges, etc. 

Such Improvements have bwn strongly supported by safety engineers, research 
experts, and physicians. Information in the study recently completed by the 
Department of Commerce pursuant to section 117 of the Federal-Aid Highway 
Act of 1056 showed that users of seat belts had 60 percent less chance of injury 
than nonusers who remained in the car in a crash and 80 percent le.ss chance of 
injury than nonusers who were thrown from the car. To be sure, a practical 
limitation to the effectiveness of seat belts as a safety device is the frequent 
failure of individuals to use them, even if available. However, It seems clear 
that the adoption of seat belts and other reasonable safety standards by the 
Federal Government could play an Important role in stimulating public de¬ 
mand for safety devices on all vehicles, as well as substantially reducing the 
severity of injuries resulting from accidents involving federally owned vehicles. 

The Federal specification governing procurement of vehicles by the Federal 
Government is presently prescribed by the Administrator of General Services pur¬ 
suant to his authority under sections 201 (a) and 206(a) of the Federal Pnqwty 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949. Federal Supply Service Standard 122, 
publishe<i by the GSA pursuant to such authority, specifically outlines standard 
purchase requirements. Standard 122 makes no provision for the mandatory 
use of proven safety devices not now standard equipment on motor vehicles. 
(Provision is made for the optional use of seat belts.) The GSA’s specification 
for vehicles, however. Is a minimum requirement rather than an optimum stand¬ 
ard. The emphasis in procurement policy is to acquire vehicles “at tlie lowest 
prices obtainable” which will “adequately perform the services required.” 
Hence, the mandatory requirements relate only to such items as are standard 
equipment on all vehicles. This is also made necessary by the present statu¬ 
tory cost limitation of $1,590 for passenger cars and $1,960 for station wagons 
(see Public Law 86-79, sec. 201). The initiative for developing new safety 
devices and making them available on vehicles thus rests primarily with the 
industry. 
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We believe that, lii the objective of this bill, the Federal Govem- 

meai should exercise more responsibility and leadership in developing—in coH' 
sultation with interested industry and other groups mentioned in the House 
committee report <11. Kept 715, p. 6)—appropriate safety devices and 
standards therefor, and that, at this time, legisiation would be desirable to re¬ 
quire that vehicles purchased by the Federal Government for its own use incorpo¬ 
rate devices so develoi>ed. Such a recpiirement would, lu turn, promote the 
manufacture and use of safer motor vehicles generally. 

Sotue revision of the present bill seems desirable, however. 

If the Federal Government is to provide effective leadership in promoting the 
use of safety devices by its example, than any legislation toward this end must 
make ade^mate provision for financing tiie acquisition of the additional equipment 
indicated. The above-mentioned statutory cost limitati«>n, uniformly has Imen 
held to ineltide the original cost of the vehicle as well as all C!quipmeiit or at^ces- 
sories which are permanently attached to and become a part of the vehicle and 
which contribute to the comfort and convenience of the passengers and the elfi- 
eient operation of the vehicle as a passenger-car ring vehicle (19 Comp. Gen, 
9SS, 900; m Compi Gen. 729). Thus, tt is aiiparent tliat the current cost limita¬ 
tion makes it virtually Impossible to install any additional equipment which 
might serve useful safety purposes. We would, therefore, urge the committee to 
consider revising the bill in order to iiermlt effective impiementation of Its 
objectives. 

Also, the hill would provide tlmt "no motor veldcle inanufactured on or after 
the effective date of this section shall be acquired by purebase by the Federal 
Government * » ♦ unless such motor vehicle is equipped with such reasonable 
safety devices as the SSecretary of Commerce shall require • * The clear 
implhiatioo of this language is that prescribed safety devices should be manda¬ 
tory eciuipment on vehicles at the time of the purchase of the vehicles by the 
Federal Government Wldle this Is desirable in general, an inflexible recpiire- 
meut of this kind w'ould, for Instance, prevent the immediate iitilissnilon of 
safety devices where available in Uie form of aeressorics or subaaseiublies until 
such time as etructural t-hanges necessary for l)est placement of a safety devb^e 
on a new’ vehicle can tm made by the manufacturer. Further, w’e question 
whether 2 years and 90 days, the maximum time allotted by the bill for the auto 
industry to meet the initial standards promulgated by the Secretary of Commerce, 
will prove adequate in certain instances. An approach emphasizing dexlbiUty 
as to both how and wdien safety devices may be installed would seem likely to 
yield the best results. 

Finally, we assume Hiat consideration will also he given to the feasibility of 
requiring tbe addition of certain equipment (e.g., safety belts) to vehicles already 
owneil and operated by the Federal Government at the time of the enactment of 
the bill 

We urge that the Federal Goveminent provide needed leadership in stimulat¬ 
ing acceptance of proven safety devices. Subject to the modiiieatlous suggested 
abcive we, therefore, recommend enactment of H.H, 1341. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that it imrceivea no objection to the submis¬ 
sion of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours. 


Arthub S. FLEMMI^"o, Bceretary, 


Mr. Koberts. We liave the Honorable Charles E, Bennett of Florida, 
who has introduced a bill in this field, that all cars be equipped with 
ceitain safety devices. It is a real pleasure and a privilepte for the 
Chair to welcome Mr. Bennett to our hearings. We will be glad to 
hear from you now. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CHAELES E, BENNETT, A EEPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF FLORIDA 

ilr. Bkxnett. Mr. Clmirman and members of the committee, let 
me thank you for the fine work in the past in spearlieading tliis effort 
w’liicli, I tliiiik, is veiy^ much needed. 
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When 1 sjwke here in 1D59 for my hill to i*e<|uii*e certain safety 
devices on motor vehicles, I sjiid it was totally nnivalistic to expect 
automobile nmnufjictiii*ers to voluntarily provide safety features 
iiecnled on tlieir cal's. I confess 1 ovei*stated my case—&ut not by 
very much. On February :24 of this year the major car manufac- 
tumrs—Foixl, General Motors, ('hrysler. American Motors, and 
Studebaker-Packard—made an announcement 1 found gratifying. 
Tliey said seat licit hardware—the (]<M>r pan anchorage, for l>ehs— 
will lie installed as standard ecjuipment on their 19(5*2 models. 

Those of us who have l>een urging such action for sevenil years 
naturally wondered how the car manufacturers overcame their earlier 
resistance to pmviding seat Indt installations on anything other than 
an optional basis. The announcement of the new jiolicy came at 
the end of a 2-dav visit to Detroit by a group of New York State 
oflicials, most of them meml>ers of the State legislature. The chair¬ 
man, State Senator EdwanI J. Speno, had descrilied the group.s* mis¬ 
sion as a ‘‘showdown trip’’ on a pending bill that wotdd requii*e the 
.seat-ladt hardware on all cars registered in Xew York after June 30, 
19(5*2. 

In other words, the car manufacturers decided to do voluntarily 
what they had rea.son to lielieve they would soon be forced to do— 
at. least for cal’s sold in Xew York. I don't want to disjiarage what 
these companies have done, and in fact I want to praise tliem for 
a milicy which I believe wdll save some lives. 

But legislation to require safety devices in cars is needed to get (he 
job done as it .shouhl lie done. As I and others have pointed out 
liefore this sub<*oinmittee, Siifetj’ devices such as seat belts have only 
a negative ap|)eal, if any apj>eal at all, for most car buyers. If (ho 
manufacturers wei*en’t sure of this, they would have decided to go 
lieyond inst4illing the seat-lielt hardwai’e and would provide the seat 
lieits as well. As it is, the car buyer will buy the belts as an op¬ 
tional featuiv, if he can be made to realize tlmtit may lie worth his 
life to do so. Most will not lie so ijei'suaded. Theiv wei*e an esti¬ 
mated D/o ndllion serious, critical, and fatal traffic accidents in 1960; 
and the number this year probably will be greater. When we have 
it on good authority that tliese deaths and injuries could lie ixxlucod 
by ;>5 |)en!ent by the widespread u.se of safety belts alone, it’s surely 
unwise to wait for everyone who uses our highways to Hnally awaken 
to the importance of getting this lifesaving equipment. 

I agi*ee with the statement someone made that motori.st.s not be 
given the choice of not having the safety belt an}’ more than they 
ai*e given the choice of buying uninspected meat, 

Tlie need is plain. Seat belts should be mandatory on every car sold. 
The same is true of certain other safety features—the padded dash¬ 
board, the recessed steering wheel post, to name a few*. Tliis isn’t 
to downgrade the importance of driver education. When eveiy new 
car comes equipj>ed with a seat belt there still will be a great need 
to pci-suade jieople they should use them. My point is that the whole 
jnb shouldn't be left to education. If a car buyer gets safety belts 
along with his windshield wiper and horn, as standard equipment 
HMiuired by law, then it will be easier to teach him to use them. 

It is hard for me to understand how providing neces.sary safety 
features would make a significant difference in the cost of new auto- 
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mobiles and success in selling tliem* According to an article in the 
New York Times on March 5 of this year^ to produce the hardware 
for seat belts will cost less than 40 cents a car—^this would be tlie 
anchorage for four belts, two for the front seat, and two for the rear. 
Good web Imlts, that meet the standards of the Society of Autoinotive 
Engineei-s, range from to $5 a ljelt> Surely car buyers won’t balk 
at this, since in recent years they've got used to paying out hundreds 
of dolhii'S for chrome and tailfuis. Some safety features—the padded 
dasli perhaps is an example—would be in ore expensive^ but mass pro¬ 
duction methods should keep the cost within reason. It is well to re- 
memlKu^ that not many years ago turn signals were opt ional equipment. 
Who would think of buying a car now witliout such equipment I—even 
at lower cost. 

Mr. CliaiiTnan, my bill H.E. would direct the Secretary of 
Commerce to pmsc^i*ibe safety standards and devices for niotoi' vehicles 
sold, sliipped, or used in interstate commerce. lie would be instructed 
to assure the public of the safest possible automobiles without un¬ 
reasonably increasing automobile costs. Manufaeluixu’s would have 
1 to 3 years to comply with the new regulations, giving tlieni plenty 
of time to adjust their production methods. 

I reconuneud I Lit. 1K)3 as a modest and workable proposal to give 
users of our streets and highways greater protection against fatal or 
crippl ing aecidenta Thank you. 

Mr. Kobek'I's. Thanks, Mi\ Bennett, I appreciate your appearance 
liere l>efore us and your extreme interest in this matter, since I know 
(hat you have been interested in tills longer than the Chair, or as 
long. At least, you introduced a bill prior to tins. I think that the 
only ditFerence in our viewpoint is that in your original bill you men¬ 
tioned certain devices which should be incorporated as a minimum 
of sucli devices that should l>o on the cars, whereas my apiiroach was 
to leave it to the Secretary of Commerce and the Bui^aii of Standards. 
I think that we are, substantially, however, in agreement. The only 
difFerence is as to the method of ojau'ation, 

Mr. BENNi-nr. As a matter ol fact, your approacli may be a much 
more practical approach, particularly to make a more limited ap¬ 
proach, We could start in that field, and if it worked we could go 
ahead. 

I wanted to continue my original bill, because it was the bill that I 
originally introduced. The original bill and the current bill do not 
set up standards. It gives aiithorit}^ to set standards and only points 
out hekls in which things can be done. It does not conclude itself that 
anything per se. is safe or unsafe. 

Mr, Roberts. It corroborates. At any rate, I think that you are to 
be certainly commended, I hope that it could apply acro.ss the Ixmrd. 
Certainly, uiere is no objection on my part to that, 

It was my feeling from having talked to [Kiople in this field that we 
should start, on Government purchased car^ and that we could hoj>e 
that the industry would voluntarily do that for the public as soon as 
they had some demand for it oi' as soon as we could prove by having an 
accurate body of statistics that it was scmietliing to l>e provichKl. 

You may fie entirely correct in your approach. And I will l^e glad 
to cooperate with you. 
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Mr> Bexnett- Neither approach is contrary to tli© othen I will 
be very glad to cooperate with your kind of approacln You had it 
passed in the House and almost passed in the Senate. And the 
prospect is fairly good that it will pass- I am in no way testifying 
against your approach, I think that you have an excellent approach, 
Mr, EoBFjm, I appreciate that, 

Mr. ScHExcK, I would like to commend our veiy fine colleague 
from Florida for the very fine job he has done and his devoted interest 
as expressed in these features in automobiles, I would like U> com¬ 
mend him for his bill, 

ISlr, Bexxktt, Thank yoUj sir 

Mr, ScHExcK, The very first item I believe in your bill is a governor 
on the cal's to govern the speed, at a predetermined top speed 80 miles 
or so or some other s|)eed. I know that my colleague has specifically 
listed a rmmlMT of other safety featiii'es which you would like to see 
incorjionited in an automobile. But this is not obligatory? 

Mr, Benkett, 'Fhe language of the bill merelj^ says with regard to 
this speed of 80 miles per hour that no retaliation could be put on a 
governor for a speed limit lower than 80 miles an hour, 

Air, SciiENCK, Well, I just wanted to point out that governors in 
the past, have been regarded us Iwing not too good, because in the 
matter of passing a cur, the least time that you spend in passing, in 
the passing lane, the safer you are. If tliei’e is a limitation by means 
of a governor, when you are passing, and you have to speed up, you 
ax'© in a very vulncnilile |)ositioii. 

The rhainnan and I wei-e almost in that same situation in a test on 
one of the proving grounds in Detmit, I thought we had it, beeanse 
govemors are quite dangerous. They hav^e a limitation, 

Mr, Bex xeti', M ay 1 make two obseiwat ions about this ? 

Obviously, a goveiTior on some cars, when many other cars do not 
have a governor, would be extremely dangerous to have. 

Obviously, if all cal's were requii'ed to creep along the streets at 
ID miles an lionr, or 15 miles an hour, accidents could be greatly 
reduced. 

The lull which I have introduced does not intend to say all gov- 
ernoi-s are good. It merely intends to say that the Seci’elary of Com¬ 
merce could decide that a 'govcrner would l>e good and to l>e required 
on nil cam, no( just on some cars, 

Xfr, SciiEXK, I want to thank our colleague and to commend him 
again for the fine job lie has done, 

ilr, Bexxktt, Thank you all very much, 

Mr, RrioERS of Florida, It is a pleasure and lias always been a 
pleasure to have my good friend and colleague to express'his vievys 
to tliis subcommittee, and to have the benefit of his leadei'ship in this 
field. It is evident here by the ideas he puts forth. 

It is a real pleasure to welcome him hei’e and to support his vievys 
that we do need a great deal of w'ork in this field. Let me say thit. 
off the i*ecord, 

(Discussion off the record,) 

Mr, Thomson , I have no quest ions, 

>I r, B rXX eti', Th a nk you very much , 

Mr, Roberts, I believe that we have one other witness today, Mr, 
John A, McCart, director of legislation of the American Federation 
of ^vemment Employees, Washington, D,C. We are very glad 
to have you here before us and to present your views. 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN A. McCART, DIRECTOR OF LEGISLATION, 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 

Mr. McCabt. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we 
have watched with considerable intei'cst the progress of this legisla¬ 
tion in the 86th Congress. And when it was reintroduced and hearinjip 
were scheduled we thought that it would be well to present the Federal 
emploveespoint of view. 

This bill, lI.R. 1341. sponsored by Representative Roberts, has a 
wortliy objective— 

to require pa-sseuger-eaiTylng motor veliieles purchased for use by the Federal 
GDverumeiit to meet cert ei in safety standartla. 

Iliiiiiaii conRidenitions nre involved in its i)rovisions and this fact 
emphasizes its com pel Hng ad vantages, * 

The bill is desigTied primarily to protect human lives—the lives 
of Federal employees who use Govermnent-owned vehicles. For this 
reason, the proposal to inci*easB the likeJihood that motor veil ides 
used by tlie Federal Government will be safer vehicles has the indoi'se- 
ment of tlie American Federation of Government Employees. 

It has Iieen noted that the House. Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce is genuinely interested in tlie importance of safety 
in inteistate commerce. This interest makes this committee a notent 
force in the promotion of highway safety, and it has been evinenced 
by the continuing activity of tlie Subcommittee on Health and Safety. 
The bill under consideration is greatly in line %vith and would imple¬ 
ment the subcommittee’s desire to promote tlte safer use of motor 
vehicles by all pei^ons. This would certainly be accomplished by this 
bill for the use of vehicles owned by the Government. 

The need for this legislation or any measure which will promote 
the safety of tlie pei'sons who use motor vehicles is evident. Accidents 
involving motor vehicles cause a tremendous loss of life and destruc¬ 
tion of j)roperty. In 195D there were 37,800 deaths resulting from 
traffic accidents throughout the country. The death rate was slightly 
over 21 per 100,000 population and inoi'e than r> for every’ 10,000 
motor venicles on the liigliways. This latter rate denotes a high 
number of traffic deaths because of the great number of vehicles in 
use—more than 71 million in 1959, 

For example, Dr, Chapman testified to the effect that thei*e are 
some 38,000 deaths resulting from traffic accidents in 1959. The point 
that is of particular interest is the Federal employees’ share in this 
loss of life and property. 

Federal employees share in this loss of life and property. Of the 
100,228 cases of accidental injury reported to the Bureau of Employees’ 
Compensation in 1959, nearly 4 percent were caused by vehicles. Thus 
the Federal Governraent has a i-esponsihility to protect its employees 
in the use of the motor vehicles it provides. At * he present the Federal 
Government maintains a sizalde fleet consisting of approximately 
38,000 sedans and 8,000 station wagons. The replacement rn^e also 
involves a large number of vehicles, since it is presently inaintai ied at 
a rate of about 10,000 a year. 

There would seem to be little need for debating the desii’abilily of 
augnieiiting the si^fety features of every motor vehicle whether it is 
pubicly or privately owned or used. It has been contended that 
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this bill is unnecessary, in that tlie agency which purchases and super¬ 
vises the use of automobiles for personal transportation already has 
the authority to prescribe safety devices by the enactment of legislation 
such as H.K. 1341. By so doing there would be placed in the hnv a 

E ositive requirement by Congress, as the legislative policymaking 
ranch of the Government, of a method of determining minimum 
Siifety standards for passenger-carrying motor vehicles acquired for 
use by the Federal Government. 

The importance of safety equipment cannot be overestimated. It 
is one of the effective means of i*educing fatalities and of protecting 
human life and property. Of the factors involved in the effort to 
advance safety on the streets and highways, the equipment of motor 
vehicles with every desirable safety feature offers a large measure 
of effectiveness. IVogi'ams for the education of automobile drivers 
in greater awareness of danger and of the need for exercising gi'eater 
caution are limited in their [jotentialities. The construction of safer 
highways has progressed over the years, but this factor in highway 
safety is likewise restricted because of the very great cost involved. 
Thus it appears that the attainment of the overall objective can in a 
largo measure be achieved by making certain that the vehicles placed 
on our streets and higlnvays are as safe as they can be made and 
embody all those featurcs of design and equipment that w ould protect 
the persons wdio use them. 

Therc has \)eon over the years notable im]>rovement in equipping 
automobiles so that there is lesser likelihood of accidents leading to 
injury or loss of life. This improvement has involved tires, brakes, 
window’s and windshields, and lighting. There is however, a need for 
added safety features so as to eliminate the likelihood of those accidents 
w’hich are caused by failure in the vehicle itself. 

It has been noted that a Si>ecial Committee on Highway Traffic 
Safety of the House Committee on Intei*state and Foreign Commerce 
several years ago urged the equipping of all automobiles with such 
items as crash-padded paneling, dishtypc steering w’heel, and safety 
glass. These items have meanw hile l)een adopted to a varying degree 
by the manufacturers. This recomendation of the group evidences 
the influence of a committee in Congress in bringing alwiit needed 
improvement. That study of highway traffic safety has been con¬ 
tinued by this subcommittee, and it resulted in the approval by the 
House in the last Congress of a bill identical with tne one under 
consideration. 

There are several items of safety equipment which might be added 
to Government-owned automobiles and they would not greatly in¬ 
crease the cost of the vehicle. It has been contended that the eouip- 
ment of Government cars with additional devices would result in 
considerable cost. Where human life is involved there is no alterna¬ 
tive but to employ eveiw measure of safety at any cost within reason. 
The fact is tnat supplementing the currently standard equipment 
could be accomplishea at moderate cost. Whore seat belts cost about 
$70 several years ago, they can now be provided for less. 

Four items of equipment are suggestea as ones that w’ould greatly 
enhance the safety of Fedenil employees using Government-owned 
vehicles. These items of equipment are safety door locks, crash- 
padded paneling, anchoring seats more securely to the floor of the 
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vehicle, iind safety belts. Some cars ali“eady on tlie market inekide 
door locks which do not permit car doors to open upon impact. There 
also lias been some attention to crash-padding and to the hriner 

f placement of seats within the vehicle. Seat belts have so far gained 
imited popularity, but it is understood that cal's may come on the 
market m the near future so equipped as to permit the satisfactory 
installation of seat belts as additional equipment. 

I think the essential point is that the influence of the committees 
of Congmss is in bringing aliout improvements in this iinpoiiant field 
of safety. All legisuition previously lias been as to me types of 
devices or equipment that could be considered, including safety belts. 
And vve note here that while safety belts cost about several dollars, 
that is, they did several years, they can now be provided for much less 
cost, so that there is a dinitnishing cost factor for these devices as they 
become more popular with the general driving population. 

A pamphlet recently published by the National Safety Council in 
cooperation with the itS. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfai’c, and the American Medical Association, states some interest¬ 
ing facts about the use of seat belts as a means of saving human life 
wiien a traffic accident occurs. In that pamphlet a statement is made 
that— 

the automotive seat belt la the most efTectlve single item of protective equipment 
presently available to reduce the toll traffic injury ami deiiih. 

It is pfunte? nut that thousjmds of lives am lost eacli year IxM^aiisa 
persons are thrown against the windshieid or out of caw fioora by the 
impact of Ihe crash. It is stated the chances of an individual being 
killed in an accident arc five times greater if he is thrown from the 
vehicle. The likeliood of tleatli would obviously be mduced by a 
device whicli 'would keep the person inside of the car. 

It is also noted in this pamphlet that contrary to popular notion 
se^it belts olTer greater protection at iiuxlerate speeds. Because more 
than half the accidents causing injury or death involve speeds of less 
than 40 miles per hour. There is also a mistaken Irelief that seat belts 
are not needed by persons who dri^^e mostly in their communities 
rather than on long trips. However, three out of four tniffic deaths 
occur within 25 milas of home, according to the statement sponsoi'ed 
by these three organizations. 

There is no need to explain tlie reason for safety belts. The point 
I w ant to make is that you will note that tlie Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare is a party to the pamphlet recommending 
the use of safety belts. It would/certainly seem appropriate theix*- 
fore, that the Federal Government promote the use of this particular 
safety device by using it itself and setting a very good example for 
the driving piioHc. 

The use by the Federal Government of passenger-type vehicles has 
already been indicated as sizable, since it purchases about 10,000 a 
year. Because the number is larger, it can well mean taht the Federal 
Government can exert leadership in the field of vehicular safety 
when purchasing automobiles for its own use* If the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment were, for example, to require seat belts, it would undoubtedly 
contribute significantly to their popularity* Tke very fact that the 
Gk)vemment insisted on safety features would certainly have its effect 
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on design and inaiiufactiire. At present, Government cars are ac¬ 
cepted with the safety features placed on them by the manufactm’ors. 
Is this sufficient ? \\ e Mieve there is room for iniprovement* 

This bill has many implications. Its benefits will b© varied, and 
the AFGE is of the belief tliat it should be approved and enacted 
without delay, 

Mr. RoBEirrs. AVe thank you very much for your statement, Mr* 
rt'. 

It has been callefl to my atrention that there are some of the agencies 
and buimiis in the Federal Government who at the present time are 
using siifety belts in their passenger type ^'cliicles, sucli as the B'ederal 
Iliireau of Investigation and perhaps, on© or two others. Are you 
familiar with that ^ 

Mr* JMcCart* No, sir* I am not familiar with the agencies w^hicli 
use them on an optional basis now, but it does seem to us that this 
should not be a aiiestion of discit;tioii oi- option on the part of the 
agencies—it should be a matter of a re^uimnent, if it is a safety 
practice. These agencies shcnild be mjuired to adopt the eciuipment 
that will provide safe conditions for the employees to work under, 

Mr* Robekts. I was impi-essed with your statement as to the imin- 
ber of Fedenil employees who ai’e affected by this~KK>,000 cases of 
accidents. It wjis 84 percent causc*<l by that? 

Mr* McCakt* Yes. 

Mr, llonmrs. I ha\'e asked the Bureau of Einplo^-ees Compensa* 
tion for statistics on the cost of accidents to Federal employees, and 
at this time I will include the Bureairs rotK>rt in this iTcord, that is, 
if thei'e is no objection. 

(Th© report follows:) 

DB:a»AKTMEKT OP La non, 

BurFm^u ok Employees’ Compensation* 

Wiishlngton, />*(?„ June *9* LW, 

noil. Kennetm a. RoBEinf?, 

Chairmafu BnbcmimUlee qu Ifvutth and Safetif, 

E0ii»eof RtpreaciUuU^it, Wa^hiUj/ton, D,C\ 

Dear Congressman Robebts : I am forwiirdiiig herewith a statement compiled 
from reiKirts of Injuries filed witli the Bureau under the FiNleral Employees' 
Comt^eusatatioii Act showing the uumher of tlisahllng nonfatal injuries and the 
nimiher of fatal Injuries attributed to vehicular accidents during the s>year 
period inclusive. The statement also shows the total muuber of days 

chargeable on accoimt of such injuries and the estimated total cost of benefits 
payable under the Compeusation Act ff>r disability and death. 

Attention is invited to the fwtnote explainlug the tabulation of injuries under 
this classfiicatlon. The dassificTation indudes all injuries caustd by laud vehicles 
in motion. It does not include injuries connected with the otieratlon of railroads* 
aircraft, or watereraft. 

The days lost chargeable to sndi Injuries Indndc a standard time charge of 
0,000 days for fatal and jiermanent total disability cases* 

The estimated total direct cost of such injuries includes direct expenditures 
estJmated to be paid for <!Oiiu 5 ensation benefits and the value of days' leaves 
of absence with pay during the pertod of disability. 

I trnst this inforniatkm will be of Interest to you* and with best wishes* 1 am 
Tery truly yours* 


Wm. ^IcCacxkt, Z>:rcefor, 
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if umber and liabilitv of in}uries reported to tfte J?Krca« of Empioyee^ 
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Nox®*—The above includes all vehicular injuries to Fodeml dvlllan employees for the years indicated 
while the vehicle was In motion. It lucludr® diivwB^ pesamgers, jKKiestiiana and otbora working on or 
around vehicles. 


Mr. Tuom^sox. If you will yield on tliat point, I wonder if that 
4 percent i'epiTi>ente<l vehicles that were feclenilly ownetl or 4 perc^Mit 
represents privately ow'iied vehicles, iis w^ell as OoveiTimeiit veiiicles? 

Mr. McC'AHT. IV'eH, Mr. Thomson, it would not necessarily have 
occurred in a fedemlly owned vehicle* The employee could have 
still been injured while (>erforming his official duty in his own 
vehicle w^hich, for thest^ purpose^ is considered! as official, because lie 
is perfonning his job in a vehicle. You see, not all Federal employees 
use federally owucmI Govenimeiit veliieles in performing their duty. 
Some use their own vehicles and are leimbursed at a mileage rate. 
So that it could conceivably hapjwn in a personal vehicle while the 
employee was engaged in his official pursuit. But I think the impor¬ 
tant [>oint to us is that it numbers some 4,000 employees who had 
accidental injuries on the highways. 

Mr. THO.^rsoK. Thank you. Tliat is all. 

Mr. RouMtTs. I also thought your statement wdtli rafemice to the 
fleet of automobiles show*ed that"this w-oukl be an operation w‘here we 
have about *18,000, and we ha\-6 a replacement rate of approximately 
10,()(K> a year. 

Mr. McCart. Yes, sir. 

ilr. Roberts. I assume that you will agree that if we have an 
operation that would give us accurar© statistics on what might be 
exj-iected, that w'e could have some valuable and helpful information, 
in that we could through executive direction keep an accurate cheek on 
these particular veliieles that are in current^ use whera safety devices 
have been installed as to the deaths and accidents as such. 

Mr. McCaht. I think that the safety departments of the various 
Federal agencies could well maintain figures on the accident rate, as 
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to the number of serious injuries tluit ai-e prevented by the use of these 
various safety dences. And I think, too, that the legislation you 
have introduced, Mr. Chairman, would permit the use of various tyj>es 
of safety equipment in addition to what has been mentioned. We 
have been talking, primarily, about four types of devices, but there 
may come in the futui*e proven equipment that will aid in reducing 
amdents. This bill would pennit the use of those with pro{>er 
discretion and control. 

Mr. Roberts. Do you anticipate that the addition of safety devices 
would reasonably increase the cost of passenger type equipment so 
far as the Federal Govemmont is concenied? 

Mr. McCart. I have no idea of the amount of money that would 
have to be invested to install the equipment that has been discussed 
here today and what we cannot foi’see in the futui'e. I cun only make 
the general comment that any reasonable cost would be an excellent 
investment if we are able to save tlie human lives and suffering and to 
reduce the cost of compensation benefits to employees and to their 
families, because there will l)e a saving in that airection. 

Mr. RoBEirrs. That is true, there should be. That is, if medical 
opinion in that field is correct. The reduction in cost of compensation 
would level out the cost of these additional devices. 

Afr. MrCAirr. It could very well be, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rogers of Florida. I appreciate very much this testimony. I 
tliink you have pointed up a situation that exists and that we, certain¬ 
ly, should have leadership of the Federal Govemment in its own opera¬ 
tions to piovide these devices. 

Mr. Roberts. This completes the list of witnes.ses for this moming. 
I have several statements that I would like, without objection, to in¬ 
clude in the record. 

The fii*st is a statement from Dr. Horace E. Campbell of Denver, 
who appeared in the 1959 hearings on behalf of the American Medical 
Association and the American College of Surgeons. This statement is 
dated March 15, 1961. It approves of the legislation. And without 
objection that will be included in the record. 

(The statement dated March 15,1961, follows:) 

Den\'Er, Corx)., March 15,196L 

Hon. Kenneth A. Roberts, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Health and Safety, House of Representatives, Wash¬ 
ington, D.C, 

Dear Mb. Roberts: It has come to my attention that hearings are again to be 
held on H.R. 1.341. 

First, let me state that the failure of the Surface Transportation Subcommittee 
of the Senate even to consider H.R. 1.341 when it was referred to the meml>er8 
constitutes one of the most tragic events in American history. Had the bill l>eeu 
considered and passed by the Senate, it would have led to the saving of thousands 
of lives in the next few years, for the bill is the first practical step in getting the 
American automobile to conform to well-known and recognized principles of safe 
design and construction. 

It Is coming to be recognized through the efforts of the Cornell Crash Injury 
Re.search group that specific design factors in the automobile lead to specific 
injuries in the event of a crash, injuries that all tcK> often are severely disabling 
and in some cases fatal. 

Dr. Claire Stralth of Detroit, a plastic surgeon, as early as 19.34 had numerous 
conferences with the automobile makers, bbgglng them to design and construct 
the car Interior so as to inllict as little injury as possible upon the occupants 
should crash occur. Many engineers In the industry recognlz^ the truth of Dr. 
Straith's suggestions, but the sales-psychology personnel vetoed the suggestions, 
and management chose to follow the recommendtions of the sales-psychologists. 
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In 1SM8, Dr* Fletcher D* Woodward, as chairman of the section on InrynguiOgy, 
otologT and rhinology of the American Medical Association, and after an exten¬ 
sive experience in the care of facial injuries fallowing car crashes, i>ointed otil the 
specldc ininry-produelng features of the ear interior and made detailed sugges¬ 
tions for their correction* These were Ignored, and even rldieulei!, by the 
ear industry (the Journal of the American Medical Association, voh 138, No* J, 
October 30. 1948, pp. 627-C31), 

Then in 1055, Dr. C, Ouuter Shelden, a brain surgeon, pointed out again the 
Hpeciftc design features of the automobile which produce TO percent of the 
injuries, i.e., those to the brain, and made suggestions for their correction (the 
Journal of the American Medical Association, vol. 150, No* 10, November 3, lu-oo, 

^^Itf^srla^for the hrst time, certain crash-safety design features apiieared in 
the American automobile. These were minor, the essential ones were on an 
optional basis, i,e., were not standard diulpment, and were stated by the Industry 


to be but a first step* ^ , , j. t 

There has been no significant Improvement in the standard features in the 
cars appearing since 1950, that is, in the steering wheel, the door locks, the seat 
attachments* The design of the instrument panel in Severn I cars has deterl- 
orate<l, flouting in a most cynical luauner, the principles laid down by Drs* 
Straith, Woodward, and S^beklen* Furthermore, those ears with the widest 
distribution have had front seats every <s^ear since 195G and including the 1901 
models which have made it increasingly difflcult and expensive to Install seat 
lielts. And further stiJl, the Instrument panel laidding, offered on an optional 
and rather expensive basis, has in some cases become so scanty as to area and 


depth,as to be virtually worthless* . * , , 

For these, and many other reasons that could be cited If space iierniltted, 
it Is time that the Fe^leral Government provide for us the protection we so 
serlo^isly need in the field of motorcar transiK>rtation, that it provides In the 
realm of pure food and drugs, meat insi»ection, mine safety, marine navigation, 
and in aviation* ^ ^ _ 

The very least that can be done Is to provide this protection in the cars used 


by Feileral employees. 

Thousands of individual doctors and almost all, if not actually all, of the 

Iniportnnt etemeDta of orRanised medicine have gouc on record as favoring 
II.R. 1341. Its passage will be a most signJflcant first step In preventing many 

thousands of deaths and Injuries, 

Yours very sincerely, , ^ ^ 

nr iTT * w ftriFT \f TJ„ 


ChainjiGn, AuiomoUve Sufefp SuhcOfnmiiiee, Colorado State Medical 
Society: Formerly Vice Chairman, Vommittee on Medical Asyccis of 
Automobile InjurieB and Deaths, American Medical Association. 


Mi\ RoutJtTS* Also, I have an article wliich appealed in Automotive 
Xews dated March 27, 1961, which has to do with the glass parts of 
tlie vehicles and is with reference to ASIA'S position on glass safety, 
lliis is an article, charging that tlie automotive industry hsis iTcently 
switciied to the use of tempered glass in side windows* obviously to 
save a reported $8 to $12 i>er car* It is my undei'standing Uiat there 
w*iH be a witness at tomorrow's hearing to outline the position of the 
glass industry with reference to tlie use of laminated glass as against 
tempered glass* And without objection that article will be made a 
part of the record at this point: 

(Tlie article follows:) 


I From Atitomotlvc News, Mar. 27, 19611 
SjiATTKHruooF Hits AMA^s PosmoN on Glass Safety 

Detroit.— The battle of words over the relative safety merits of laminated and 
tempered glass continues to rage* 

Shatterproof Glass Corp., Detroit, manufacturer of both types, last week 
insisted that laminated, which has been in use lor 25 years, stUl la the safest 
kind of automotive glass* 
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The stateiiient was made In rebuttal to a report by the Automobile Manufac¬ 
turers As.s<x;iation contending that there is no choice as far as safety is concerned 
betw’een laminated and tempered. 

The AMA report was in reply to earlier charges that tempered glass was less 
safe, and that automakers should be required to use laminated for all glass areas. 

“The automotive Industry has recently switched to the use of tempered glass 
In side windows, obviously to save a reiwrted $8 to $12 i>er car, at the cost of 
safety to driver and iwssengers,” said a spokesman for Shatten>r«of, a big supplier 
of replacement glass. 

He argued that temperecl glass becomes weaker and less safe with age, and 
said that the manufacturing process for tempered cannot be perfectly controlled. 

“Imiierfect tempered glass will break into sharp, cutting pieces, not the harm¬ 
less imrtlcles claimed by the AMA, and not until It Is broken can it be tested,*’ he 
added. 


Mr. Koberts. One of the lea(ler.s in the fi^ht to ^t .safer motor 
veliicles has been Dr. C. Hunter Shelden, Pasadena, Calif., one of 
the Nation's leading bi*ain surgeons, who has made great contribu¬ 
tions in calling attention to specific desimi features of the automobile 
which produced fatal injuries. Dr. Shelden is unable to be with 
us today, but I have a very interesting and persuasive letter from 
liim which I will ask to have included in the record at this point, 
without objection. 

(The letter dated March 17, 1961, follows:) 


Pa8.\dena, Calif., March 77, IdCtl. 

Ro H.R. 1341, motor vehicle safety. 

Hon. Kk.nnetii A. Roberts, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Health and Safety, House of Representatives, Wash 
ington, D.C. 


r>EAR Mr. Roberts: I should like to take this opi>ortunlty to express my 
Opinion In favor of your bill, H.R. 1341. to establish safety standards for 
Government-ow ncMl passenger-carrying motor vehicles. 

The problem of pro|)er regulation of more ade<|uate and standardized re¬ 
quirements for hlghw*ay safety Is <me of the more urgent problems alTe<*tlng this 
country. Obviously, highway construction and driving regulations are imi»or- 
tant but, from the me<llcal 8tand]K>lnt, It Is urgent that prompt and udecpiate 
measures he taken to protect the Individual or Individuals In the vehicle at the 
time of the accident. 

This problem w'as lnve.stlgate<! thoroughly In 1P50, and I need not rei)eat the 
many details that were brought out at those hearings. During the internal, 
accidents have continued, and thousands of nee<lless deaths have occurred as 
a result of engineering and lack of standards In motor vehicles. These problems 
nee<l prompt attention and must be rectltied In order to curtail the present high 
mortality and morbidity. As I have frequently stated, the only adequate treat¬ 
ment for head Injuries Is their prevention. 

I can see no reason w’hy all neoes.sary changes cannot be made without them, in 
any way, interfering with the automobile Industry: In fact, the Industry at large 
would profit and exi)and ns a result of proper regulations In much the same way 
that the airlines have profited by the safety standards imi>oseil ui>on them by the 
FcMleral Rureau of Aviation. 

The entire e<*onomy of the country w’ould benefit since, at the present rate, 
the automobile Industry is losing by accidental deaths w’ell over one-half million 
|)otential customers each decade. 

Sincerely yours. 


C. Hunter Shelden, M.D. 


Mr. Roberi's. I, likewise^ have a letter from Dr. Fletcher D. Wood¬ 
ward, of Charlottesville, Va., who is nationally known for his work 
in the field of highway stifety and accident prevention. He favors 
enactment of H.R. K^l. The letter makes many constructive sug- 
gt^tions to promote highway safety, and without objection this letter 
w ill be included in the record at this point. 
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(The letter dated March 15, 1961, follows:) 

CjiABLOTTESvii.i^, Va., J/arc/i IS, 1961. 

Hou. KE^’NETH A. Roberts^ 

ChQlnnajt, on Health and Safetitr 

Jlottse ojld^e BuiMinff, Washinfftaih B.C. 

Dear Mr. Robebts: I thank you for your note of March 13. 

I would like to urge again io order to protect i>eople from injury and deatii 

in the orjeration of a motor vehicle that— , . », , 

(1) We should have laws to control the dnnkSug and siJ^ding driver 
adetmatelv. W© must have proiier driver training courses in all schools 
wiui Uehind-the-whefl iustmetion. We iHUst revise Uie rmiuirenieuts for 
issuing licenses to drivers and they slionid he subject to reexamnmtIon from 
time to time. There are many things that both the doctors and the various 
State legislatures and our Congress can do along this line which would be of 

^(21 In^^tliose instances In which crashes are unavoidable the machine 
should be so designed that the iKcuimnta would be proteerted in sneh an 
event. Among these protective measures are seat belts, and eerraiiily all 
cars owned by the F^eral Government should have them installed. Ann, 
of course, the drivers tlieniselves have to be educated as to 
There are many other features of automotive df^igo which should be 
changed in consultation with the medical profession, ^ , 

All of these Items are discussed in more detail in the enclosed reprints, 

I certainly hope tlmt your bill will receive favorable consideration this session. 

If I can be of any further help In this worthy undertaking please call on me. 

Yours very sincerely, ^ n. 

D. Woodward. M.D, 


Mr, Roberts. That will coiicludu the hearings for todar, and the 
hearings will resume tomoiTOw morning in the Banldiig and Currency 
Committee at 10 a.m. 

(Whereuponj at 11:45 a.m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
tomorrow, Tuesday, March 28,1961, at 10 a.m.) 
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House of Kepri^sentativfa, 

Subcommittee on Health and Safett 

orTim CoMirirrEr. on lNm.srA™ and 

The subcommittee met. pursuant to notice, at 10 a.m., ' o?*” 

Now House Office Buikling, Hon. Kenneth A. Roberts (chan man of 

*^pS^nU?tef^Ki!^8®Koberts, Rhodes of Pennsylvania, Rogers 
of Florida, O'Brien, Schenck, and Thomson. ^ 

Mr. Robjuits. The subcommittee will plea.se i>e m order. 

We have a good many witnesses today and 1 am going to ask the 
cooiwration of the witnesses in trying to keep their tetimony as brief 
and to the point as possible so that we can get through. A very 
important piece of legislation Ls on in the House so that tms committee 

may not bo able to sit this afternoon. . , , . i A-.- 

I have for the record a statement of the American Medical Asso¬ 
ciation, which I will place in the reed'd. 

(The statement follows:) 

American Medical Asbociation, 
Chicaao, IlL, March fS, 


HfUJ. KENNirn A, Robkbts* _ ^ ^ 

Chmrmmn^ StibcommiUee on Heunh and Safety, Conttmtiee on Interstate afid 
Foreign Commerce, House of Representatives, Washimton^ 

Dear Conoims&MAn Roukrts: This will afknowledue with thanks your letter 
of March 13, IBCl* tn which you inform us tliat hearings have heou scheduled 
on H R. 1341, B7th Congress, a bill to reejuire passenger-tarrying motor vehicl^ 
purchastMl for use by the Federal Government to meet certain safety stanflards. 
We welcome the opiJortunity to reaffirm our active support of tliis proiwsed 


leaislatioiL 

We believe that improvement in the design and safety equiiiment of auto¬ 
mobiles wiil lead ti> a rapid reduction in fatalities and severe injuries suffered 
tn automobile aeeidents. Available research data clearly indicate the value of 
certain safety features of automobile design, construction, and equipmeiit Many 
of these safety features are currently available only as optional eciuipment at 


Among tbe recommended standard safety features are the following: 

(1) Anchorage points for seat belts. In this regard, the manufacturers 
of motor vehicles should be commended for their recent announcement 
that attachments for seat belts in the front seat will be standard equipment 


on all 1902 vehicles. 

(2) Craslt padding of the dashboard, roof and other impact areas, 

(3> Improved steering wheel and recessed post; perhaps a collapsible 
assembly. 

(4) Safety door locks on all motor vehicles, 

(5) Elimination of protruding knobs, buttons, handles, and sharp edges, 
(6> Improved anchorage of the seats to motor vehicles. Seats should 

be high enough to protect the neck and to prevent neck snap injury or 
whiplash, a frequent result of rear-end eoRislons. 
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(7) ImprovcMl sturajfi* space hehiiifl the rear seat. rasMMijters should l»e 
protcM'tcHl fr<»m tlie iiossihility of Injury hy Hying missiles hy the provision 
of an effective retaining rail or re<*essc<l st<»rage space. 

(H) Inipr<»ved systems of interc^ommunicatioii hetwetui drivers of moving 
vehicles. 

Tln^e suggestions were among those presented to you in my letter of July d, 
I also submitte<l tlM*se suggestions to the Flonoralde tJf^ofge A. Smathers. 
chairman of the Senate Subcommittee on Surface Transix»rtation on June 23, 
VMM). 

The .\merican Medical Association believers that enac-Unent of II.U. 1341 and 
the establishment of sound safety standards by the ScH*retary of Commerc*e will 
serve as a strong indu(M»nient to the automobile industry to include in all motor 
vehicles safety devices whic*h will inure tx> the l)enetit of all the Americ’an i)eople. 

I appreciate this opimrtunity to prc*sent the views of the .\nic*ric*an Medic*al 
Association on this most imiiortant subject and recjiicict that this letter be made 
a imrt of the record of your hearings. 

Sincerely yours, 

F. ,1. L. Hlasingame, M.D., 

Executive Tjcc President. 

Mr. liOBKirrs. And cnir witness this inorninjr will be Mr. Charles 
Prisk, Hureaii of Public Koads, Department of Commerce, accom¬ 
panied !)v Paul Johnston, E.xecutive Assistant. 

If you will come around to the witness chair, we will be ^lad to hear 
you. 

STATEMENT OF CHARLES PRISK, SPECIAL ASSISTANT, BUREAU OF 

PUBLIC ROADS, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, ACCOMPANIED BY 

PAUL JOHNSTON, EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT 

Mr. Prisk. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is Charles Prisk, 
Special Assistant in the office of the Hui*eau of Public Hoads. 

It is a j)leasui-e to pi-esent the reimrt of the Department of Com- 
meive on lI.R. L‘141: 

This is in reply to your rcnpiest of February 9. ItMU, for the views of this 
HeiMirtment with resi»ect to H.H. l,*i41, a bill to require passenger-carrying motor 
vc'hicles purchased for use by the Federal Government to meet certain safety 
standards. 

The bill would re<juire the Secretary of C'ommerce to prescrilie 
safety standartls for vehicles purchased or leased by the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment. The General Services Administration, with few exceptions, 
presently purchases all passenger-carrying vehicles for the use of the 
Government. That agency already includes in its procurement speci¬ 
fications various safety i-equirements: and, of coui-se, would have the 
legal authority to prescrilie any of the safety devices referred to in the 
subject bill. Because of this present administrative practice, we are 
not certain that enactment of II.H. 1341 is necessary to achieve the 
results contemplated under the bill. We would add that tlie Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce doe.s, of coui*se, have an interest in this subject 
and if CongiTss finds that it would be helpful for the Department to 
pre.scril>e minimum safety standards, we would carry out that respon¬ 
sibility. 

For vour information there is enclosed a copy of our ‘\Safety Pro¬ 
gram Guide,'’ which adopts as Department policy a rule to install and 
use ^at l)elts in all official vehicles operated by the Department. 

We would also call to your attention the highway safety report sent 
to ( ongi-ess in accordance with section 117 of the Federal-Aid High- 
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wav Act of 1956, House Document 93, 86th Congress, 1st session, 
which concluded tliat the advancement of safety in vehicle design and 
equipnioiit was a responsibility not of any one level of the Governineiifc 
but of industry us well, Fnrtliermorej it 1ms tmui found that as to 
sonie aspects of velncle desi^i ri.Oat ing' to highway safety, there is at 
present no accepted or practical basis for standardization. The In- 
terdepartoientai Highway Safety Board, recently established by ex¬ 
ecutive order, could promote intensified work on safety standards for 
devices on passenger vehicles acquired by the Government. 

Tlie Buiwu of the Budget advised there would be no objection to 
the submission of this report from the standpoint of the Administra¬ 
tion's program. . 

I am accompanied this morning by ilr. Paul Johnston, Executive 
Assistant to the Secretary of Commerce. 

He may have some supidemental remarks to make* 

^Ir. I?f)BKRTs. We will l^e glad to hear from you. 

Mr. JoiixsTox. I have nothing to say other than I should like to 
emphasize that the Department i.s not taking a negative attitude on 
hi^iway safety, but we would like to cooperate with tlie committee, 
ami anyone else in the promotion of tliis activity*^ 

The Secretary of Commerce, as Governor of North Carolina, l>efore 
became to Wasliington, had a rather distinguished record in this field, 
and,coiiseciueiilly, his deep interest in the subject is a matter of record. 

On this particular legislatioiu as you will note from Brisks 
reading of the pnsitirni of the Department, the Department takes a 
rather neutral attitude, but <i8A, Iwiiig the agency in charge of 
(iovernment-owned vehiclexS, and for the precurement of same, has 
the authority to prescrilte certain safety requireiueitts. Tt would seem 
to me tliat this agency, if reminded by this committee of what the 
committee's wislies aVe, would, probaldy, follow the committee's 
^vishes; and if not, and to tlie extent that the committee thought further 
action should be necessary, then I think a bill would lie in order. 

That is all I have to say on this particular bill. Mr. Chainuam 

Mr. Rohertb. Tliank you, Mr, Johnston. M^e are glad to have your 
api>carance. 

Brisk, you presented ns with a survey or study that was made, 
I believe, undtu' section 117 of tlie Highway Act of IboG. 

Mr. Brisk. Yes,sir. 

Mr. Koueri'S. 1 am quoting; from that studv^ which I believe was 
called the Federal Role in JTighwav Safety, submitted to Congre.ss in 
Um, and on page 3 of the report, I find the following comment regard¬ 
ing the manufact ure of safe vehicles: 

There are residues nf weakness in autenietive desiprn aiul funetirm, heweTer, 
to whieh mnmifaeturers and pnhlic oflleiats alike nee<l to farther atientlon. 
ConiparatiTelr simple irn pro vein eats with advantage to safety mwhl lie adopted 
in defrosting and defoggiag ecjiiipment. arrangement of vehicle Ugluing fnr 
more iKJsitIve identification of the presence aiui actions nf rUlier Aehicles and 
driv^ers, and the positioning of instrnnieiits and foot coiiinds to ser^-e more 
nearly Ihe functional demands of safe driving. More fiiiidamentiil altenUimis 
ot vehicle de.sign and control features are being (3eTelo|)etl, hut will re<iuire 
extemleil and thorough testing before general introduction. Tliese and other 
vehicle dt^slgn characteristics are trealeil extensively In the full rei>ort. 

Miiilimnii standards for some motor vehicle safety features hare l>pen estah- 
Usbef! by cooperative efforts chiefly of automotive engineering groups and 
Government at appropriate levels. 
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Many States require certification through their motor vehicle (lEj)artnieiit8 
that these stnmlards have been met. An expansion of such standards and a 
more widespread use of the certification process by the States, would lead to 
quicker adoption of desirable vehicle safety features. 

It seems to me that here is an iin{}licatioii that if certain desirable 
safety features are not being built in the car offered to the public, 
that ^eps should be taken to require manufacturers to adopt these 
safety features. 

Do you agree with that statement? 

Mr. Prise. Yes, I would. 

Mr. Rouerts. Do you agi-ee then that a State lias the resiwnsibility 
to require the adoption of safety features to protect its citizemi? 

Mr. Pri.sk, On motor vehicle equipment? 

Mr. Rorerts. Yes. 

Mr. Prisk. Yes. 

Mr. Roberts. Then why does not the Federal Government have 
the responsibility to require the minimum safety features Iw. incor¬ 
porated in passenger-carrying motor vehicles the Government buys 
for the use of its employees? Why docs it not have that respon¬ 
sibility? 

Sir. Prisk. I think the answer is quite apparent, and tliat we must 
agree that in philosophy there is responsibility at the Federal level 
for its vehicles, just as there is on behalf of the public at large. 

We have taken the position in oiir statement today, I think, that 
indicates only tliat if your committee deckles this existing ]e"islation 
which would introduce these safety standards is not working ade¬ 
quately or is not suHicient t hat the Department of Commerce is ready 
to discharge its responsibility in this area. 

Mr. Roberts. It would seem to me, Mr. Prisk—I do not know 
whether you agi-ee with it or not—but it would seem to me that the 
Commerre report actually goes a bit afield from the committee bill, 
that is, the Roberts hill, in that 1 have never contended that the 
l^berts bill called for any change in design of the vehicle. 

Actually, it would seem to me that there is an implication in this 
report, where you speak of certain design features, for instance, the 
position of foot controls, and so forth, and then the report says: 
“More fundamental alterations of vehicle design and control features 
are being developed.” It does not actually say that should be done, 
but there seems to be an implication in the rejiort of design lieing 
considered. And as I sav, my bill simply deals with reasonable safety 
standards. That is all J have. 

Thank you, Mr. Prisk, and thank you, Mr, Johnston. There may 
be other questions by subcommittee members. 

Mr. ScHENCK. I was delayed by a long-distance call. I did not 
hear the testimony. 1 have no questions at this time. 

Jlr. Johnston. Is it the intent of the committee to discuss H.R. 903 
this morning? Is that open? 

Mr. Roberts. H.R, 903. That is, the Bennett bill, which is also 
before the committee. And if you have any comments about it, we 
would be glad to have them. 

Mr. Johnston. I wonder if I could make a few comments on this 
and the brake fluid legislation with which the committee was con¬ 
cerned on last Friday? 
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Mr* RoBEirrs, Certainly. 

Mr* Johnston, The Department ^nt forwai d a suggestion—and 1 
assure you that it was only a suggestion—that this matter of highway 
safety equipment I'egulation conceivably is one which invoh'es serious 
problems of intergoverniiiental relations betw^u the States and the 
Federal Government, And the suggestion was that the matter be 
referred to the intergovernmental relations commiasion for a com¬ 
ment, And I wanted to speak to that suggestion that we made and 
to assure the committee that no intent to take a negative position or 
to delay the action of the committee in this held w^as Lnt-ended. 

It gi'ew out of a suggestion I made myself in the Department’s 
considerations of tlie inattei% because of my previous experience with 
legislation that was worked out at the Federal aiid State level and 
was a rather happy experience in intergovernmental relations ; and I 
refer to the Motor Boat Act in which a conunittee of wdiich I w’as 
chairmanj consisting of StjUe and Federal officials, aided the Bonner 
committee in drafting a Federal bill pursuant to w’hich State legisla¬ 
tion could be passed. 

And it has had the most remarkable success of any experiment of 
that nature that 1 luive ever beard of 

It seemed to me that this might be a field in whicli this technique 
could be used to an advantage. We hear so much complaint about 
Federal interference witli Si ate rights. Yet many of us know that 
sometimes iliat complaint is raised merely as a device to avoid doing 
anytlung, - , ■ 

In the motor boat field by bringing in State officials from tiie in¬ 
ception in the drafting of the legislation, and the planning tliat went 
into it, the ground had been plowed and rnoix; than States in the 
first 18 months after the Federal legislation was adopted have adopted 
State legislation wdiich complies with the Federal standards. 

ftly thouglit in referring this to the intergovernmental relations 
committee was this: simply to ask of them whether tliej thought this 
w'as a problem of that nature, and would it be beneficial to both the 
Federal and State activities in this field to have it pui'sue a course 
somewhat similar to that. It does not seem to me that it would take 
long for them to give vou an answer on that question, yes or no. 

Then if they say, ‘^Yes^ the question is Ijefore the committee of 
whether to cart on‘the Councii of State Goveniments, which was the 
instrumentation of the view’s in the Motor Boat Act and to set up the 
machinery to do this. 

If the "committee feels that time does not permit this, that is a 
judgment decision that the coniniitteehas to make. 

I Just wanted to clarify the position of the Department in making 
that suggestion. And I appreciate this oppoiiunity. 

Mr. ScHENCK. May I make a comment there ? 

Mr. RonEKTs. Just one minute. I want to say that I appreciate very 
much your comment. I think that we have here a little diffei'ent 
situation because I think the States ah’eady have the power, ceriainly, 
in purchasing tlieir own equipment, to insist that certain nrniimiin 
standards of safety be met. And I wanted to simply say that the 
Federal Government should have the same right to pre.scribe certain 
mininium standards be included in the cars purchased for its em¬ 
ployees as the States do at the present time. 
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ifr. ScuExcK. Mr. Chairman. I am sure that Mr. Johnston ^Yill 
af^ree tliat in many instances referring these matters to what you 
referred to as a committee is often a fatal accident because that is the 
end of it. 

Mr. Johnston. I can agree with that; yes, sir. 

Mr. ScHENCK. And 1 wanted to call your attention to the fact that 
these two bills which ai'e before the Congress, one as the chairman 
has well pointed out suggests that the Federal (loverninent should 
take the initiative and the lead and to furnish the leadei'ship in re¬ 
questing the use of safety devices on federally owned automobiles that 
are available; therefoi-e, the Department of Commerce would have a 
responsibility to determine the effectiveness of those items. 

In hilt number ILK. 903, that goes to a little diffei-ent situation, in 
that it applies to interstate commerce. 

Mr. Johnston. If I might interrupt 1 minute. My comments on 
this reference to intergovernmental ivlations are not applicable to 
the 1341 bill. I was not suggesting—I did not mean to suggest that 
that bill be inferred to this committee. 

Mr. ScHENCK. I am glad to have you say that because I am sure 
you wanted to clear that. 

Mr. Johnston. I am sorry that I gave you that impression. That 
bill, it seems to me, is solely within the province of the Federal (lov- 
ernment. I have no question about that. 

Mr. ScHENCK. The provisions of H.R. 903 and the provisions of the 
exhaust gas bill that I offered and which was enacted into law last 
year go to interstate questions. Those are questions in which this 
committee and other committees of the Congress are very much in 
accord, I think, in their thinking and planning and the ideas behind 
them, because, certainly, automobiles that are sold, being in interstate 
commerce, are subject to proper regulation. 

The idea of compacts of States to work out safety matters of uni¬ 
form traffic codes, would be very helpful, but that again depends upon 
this interdepartmental or intergovernmental, that you speak of. 

Mr. Johnston. If I may make a comment here. I agi’oe with you 
100 percent, but you do have the responsibility in the interstate field— 
and automobiles are in int-crstate commerce—I think if we were 
starting from the beginning before automobiles had developed the way 
they have, before conditions had developed as they have, you would 
go at it directly from the Federal level, but these conditions have 
been built up in which the States have traditionally exercised these 
sjifety responsibilities. 

I am not saying that that is necessarily the best way to do it. I am 
just saying that is the way it has built up. And when you go to 
change thaU it seems to me it might be palatable and you might get 
better cooperation all along the line if recognition were taken of that 
fact in the process of forming Federal legislation. 

I would, also, add—and this is my personal view—that you do 
need a Federal law on the matter in order to encourage the States to 
do what is necessary to conform with it. For instance, the boating 
law siiys, if you do this, then it is your baby. If you doivt do it, then 
we are going to do it. And that is an approacli. 

Mr. ScHENCK. I am glad to have your comment. On tlie exhaust 
gas situation, for example, l>ecau.se of the lack of Federal action on 
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this, tlie State of California did take action. If States throughout 
the Nation develop dilFerent kinds of reflations, then you will have 
a liiif' time of meeting all of these regulations, that is, the inanufac- 
turei*s will. The Department of Commerce is the place, it seems to 
me, which should be on top of this, in an effort to be of assistance, 
not only in the field of safety but to the manufacturers and to the 
dealei*s and to the ser\dce people throughout the Nation. 

Mr. JoHXSTox. I get the impression that we are, certainly, not apart 
in our views on this thing. 1 think the F'ederal legislation would ha\e 
to encourage and require some measure of uniformity or you will lia\e 
a hfxlgepodge. And again, 1 refer to the Motor Boat Act ^^hlch does 
requii'e that. 

.Nfr. ScHKXCK. Tliatisall. 

Mr. ItonEirrs. Mr. Rogers of Florida. 

Mr. Rck;er 8 of Florida. 1 am soriy I was not here to hear your 
statement, but 1 have read the report. Of 00111 * 86 , I have Ix'en a little 
concenied since we have started in to hearings here liecause there seems 
to be a lack of planning on just what action should be taken. I think 
our Departments have not decided who d()es have the primary re¬ 
sponsibility to move in this field and that is what concerns me. 

And as‘the chairman has indicated, extensive hearings are going 
to l)e held in this field liecause I think it is fairly important. I know 
all of the meinliers of this suhcoinmittee, many who have \yevn on it 
longer than I, and have worked on this problem, have In^en greatly 
concerned that so little has Ikhmi done on ivsearch and leadership by 
the Federal Government in sjifety features. 

In your report here, I notice that you indicate that probably the 
Intenlepartmental Highway Safety Board would l)e a proper one to 
take this matter up with. Is that the feeling? 1 

Mr. JoiixsTox. May 1 comment? As I understand it, that i^oard 
was authorized i)y Executive order in Decemlx'r. And^s 1 undei*stand 
it, it has not lx»en organized. My remarks, again, I say that mayl)e-- 
1 do not have any strong feeling |>ersonally about that, an approach 
to this federally owned vehicle problem. I really am not trying to 
address mysel f to that problem so much. ... 

I think our position now, Mr. Rogers, is tlrat GSA has this authontv 
and responsibility, that if they could exercise it to the satisfaction of 
this committee; they could. 

Now, if they do not, then the committee will have to take its own 

action. , _ . 

Mr. Rogers of Florida. Here is what I want to know: Is it your 
feeling then that it should l>e GSA who determines the standards? 

Mr. JoHXSTOx. For fwlerallv owned veliicles, yes. 

Mr. Rogers of Florida. In otlier words, they sliould lx* the ones to 
do the research and to determine wliat particular safety feature.? 
should lie inchided ? 

Mr. JoiixsTox. I do not know that they are equipped for that. 

^^r. Rogers of Florida. Who should do that, in your opinion ? 

Air. JoiixsTox. As we say hei-e, the engineers, the .societies, and .so 
forth, and I don't say that the Federal Government does not have 
responsibility here. I donh know. 

Mr. Rogers of Florida. That is what I want to determine. I think 
it has lieen in our mind whether it is a proper function of the Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce and the Bureau of Standards. 

7070«—Cl-6 
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Mr. Johnston. I, certainly, would not siiy that is not so, I just 
have not thought that through. 

Mr, K(xjeiih of Florida, That is what I am concerned with. 

Mr. Johnston, I see. 

Mr. IhjciEits of Florida, Because every Department we go to says, 
^‘’Well, I don’t say that it is not, but I am not saying that it is.” 

Jraybe we should go to the IiiterdepaHiiiental Highway Safety 
Board which was set up in December. iVdieve it is under HEVv, but 
is not yet functioning. We do not know with whom we should deal 
on this problem. I think that we have not given enough attention 
to determining specifitially the responsibility to get some research 
going, because tliis problem is growing. We had testiraoiiy yesterday 
that 40 percent of the deaths, 90,000 deaths, are from highway acci¬ 
dent, automobile accidents. That is a treniendous sacrilice for this 
Nation to make. So much of it could be prevented, at least according 
to exi>erts, if we had ^search and leadership in this safety field. 

It seems to me we are being very, very negligent in not heading 
up this TOsearch phase on the whole probiem. 

Mr. Johnston. 1 have no disagreement with wlint yon say at all. 
I think we say in this statement now, 1 tliink, it is up to this committee 
and Congress to say who shall have this i'esi>onsibil]ty rather than 
the departments themselves. I think that is a congressional function, 
that they say “This department will do this,” and “that denaitment 
willdotlmt,^ 

Mr. RextERS of Florida. We have it set up in the Commerce, but, 
evidently, we don’t have it there, 

Mr. */o!iNSTON. There is no program that I know of. There may 
Ije—I am fairly new—but I do not know of any program along these 
lines that is going on specifically designetl for this purpose in the 
Department of Commerce. 

Mr. I^isK. 'Sliat w*ould l>e aside from the Interdepartmental High¬ 
way Safety Board projKisal. It is iTlatively new^, of course, and v itli 
the changing administration, I think there is, perhaps, some reason 
to understand why it is not operative and producing as of this date. 

Actually, having workixl on the production of this recommendation 
for the InterdepaHmental Board in the study autliorized by .section 
117,1 think I can s^iy that in the background of our imsoning was the 
fact that there wera many Federal agencies like GSA which is a 
niemljcr of the Boai'd, the Department of Commerce, which would 
inchide the facilities of the Bureau of Standards and as well as our 
interests in the Bureau of Public Roads, and HEW, who are inti- 
niatelv concerned with many of these highway safety efforts. There 
is no link presently of a formal nature among the gt^oup. We do need 
all of these disciplines to bear on the planning of the proper compm- 
hensive program for highway safety, both in terms of highway, Hie 
vehicle, and wliat may be done with respect to the driver, winch is 
the most important. 

Mr, Rogers of Florida. Who would l>e the members of the Inter¬ 
departmental Highway Safety Board ? 

Mr. Prisk, The members of the Interdepartmental Board are set 
up in the Executive order to include the Secretaiy of Commerce, as 
its Chairman, the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, the 
Secretary of Defense, the Chairman of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
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mission, the Postmaster Genenil, and tlie Administrator of the General 
Services Administmtion, 

I believe that is it. i , -ni 

Mr. Kocrj?s of Florida. What staff do they have under the Execu¬ 
tive order? , , ^ ^ 

Mr. PaiKK. The staff provided iiiider the Executi ve order is the statf 
provided as necessary to accomplish the purposes of the order from 
the member representatives. 

Mr. Rck;hrb of Florida. I presume that would be set up by the 


Chairman? 

Mr. PiusK. Presumably solves. 

IVIr. IhKiJCRs of Florida. What is the thinking as to the size of the 
statf wliicli would lie necessary ? 

Mr. Prise, I think that this would certainly start out as a plannui^ 
staff, to accomplish the function that I l>Glieve you rather well defined 
in your own remarks a moment ago, precisely wliat needs to be done m 
this aicii of safety, where are the deficiencies and areas that the Fed¬ 
eral establislnnent, in particular, can be of assistance on, not only 
working indeix*ndGntly but in its programs cooperatively with the 
States, highway, motor veliicle, police, public health authorities, and 
all of the TTst. 

And with the industrv, I might say. 

Mr. RtKjrjis of Florida. You do not think this could be earned out, 
for instance, better in tlie Department of Commerce or in HEW on 

safety ? * 1 1 i 

Mr. PitisK. Frankly, tliis proposal, this idea for a single department 
approach, was given a great deal of consideration before the recom¬ 
mendation was made 2 years ago for the Bfiard, And we felt at that 
time tliat it would be uiiw'ise to propim that the entire task, which is 
extremely complex and one that requires many disciplines, 1^ put m 
0116 agency. The order that established tlie Hoard was circulated 
to all of the departments concerned and there was no disagreement 
with this general philosophy that T speak to liere. 

Mr. R(Kiers of Florida, ^nst offhand, you may be perfectly right 
and I hope we will go into some of this material. I am not going to 
proceed any further. Let me say just one thing inoi'e. 

It is my feeling tliat you have busy men, who have been proposed 
merntiers of this committee. You have Secretaries who htive veiT 
definite responsibi!itie,s. 'Vo get a Imard togethei', with some statf, 
is not the approach to a problem such as this one. I think you should 
separate the effort rather than combine the effort. It seems to me 
that this is one area where we need direct reBponsibility to carry a 
very rapid program forward rather than trying to try to call all of 
these Seci’etaries together once a month or whenever they am avail¬ 
able, once every 2 inontlis, to get it really going. ^ 

It would be a surprise, it seems to me, if a mnlti]ile responsibility 
board could ojierate more efficiently and with greater results than by 
a board vested in one department and giving it primary responsibility 
to that department. 

Mr. Frisk. J think that you are eutii'ely correct in that it would 
he difficulty and, perhajis, impossible for these Cabinet ]>eople to 
arrive at any basis for useful work except that their designation as 
a meinber of the group of this nature does signify and does lend a 
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forinul outlet, you ndglit say, for tlie staff which would oiDcrate at 
their l>eliest. 

Mr. IhxjERs of Florida, To let them get together and earn^ out what 
niiiy liave been deternujied hy research ? 

Mr, pRisK. Yes. 

Mr. KiXiERs of Florida. I can see that, but to ha\"e the I'espoiisibility 
to carry on this program, I believe, is beyond reason, Tiiaiik you. 

Mr. ItoiiEm'S, Thank you. 

Mr, RifooEs of Pennsylvania. No questions. 

!Mr, ScHExcic* Mr. Chairman, because of this colloquy here—and 
I have no desire to prolong this discussion—it made me wonder 
whether or not you were suggesting that it may be neceasaiy to set 
up a coordinator of DepaHmerits lo j>iiipaint this I'esponsibifity sim¬ 
ilar to the so-called coordinator of regulatorv agencies to macb this 
problem i 

There seems to be so much divided opinion, so much difference on 
this, I could not quite understaiKl it. We tried to do that in the field 
of aviation, triecl to center it in one agency on the question of safety. 
I wonder if we need a coordinator in onler to coordinate ? 

Mr. Roiierts. The Chair would certainly like to agree with the 
gent let nan from Florida and the gentleman from Oiiio that referring 
this to the Intergovernmental Highway Safety Board would seem 
lo 1 k' just another way of putting (;ff what net!<ls to l>e done, I sav 
this witfi all due resimq for ihe Departiiient. But liow are we 
going to know what to do without standards^ How is the prwiire- 
nient agencies going to know what to buy in cars except for certain 
ohvions safety devices such as seat belts ? 

A\"e have no criteria laid down in the departments, that is true. 
OS.V will contend that they could properly prescribe these standards. 
AVe know that the ceilings as to the cost wu'll have to be lifted to allow 
(hem to take bids for, perhaps, moit»costly cal's. 

It seems to me, based on my experience since I have served in Con- 
gres.s, that the best way to get rid of a problem and not to do much 
about it, is to refer it a foard or commission, I think that tlie 
peonle have bt^m kept waiting long enough for the^ devices which 
we lielieve will sivve lives. And I think that in the Department of 
Commerce tliere is already a group tliaf is perfectly capalile of deter* 
milling whetlier or not a device or design change'lends to safety in 
the ear. If the Department of Commerce does not want that respon- 
.sihilitv, if tlwy do mif want to do anything alxuit it in tlie Bureau 
of Ihibiic Roatls—and I am speaking only for mvi^lf—1 will he will¬ 
ing to spnsor action to put it in anotlier depailmejit M'liere it will 
he exercised, 

AVe do have, T believe, and will see this week, at least, one depart- 
inent that is willing to take the responsibility to give what, to me, 
is a minimiim amount of safely in vehicles, 

I am not familiar with the Board mentioned, Nobodv lias tohl 
me an^ihing about it lieing organi^sed. This committee has not been 
consulted. It has not 1>een aclviseci or asked to do anything al>ouf it, 
eitliei% in an mlvisoiy capacity or otherwise. How could this com¬ 
mittee be willing to shirk its'responsibility and turn over this im¬ 
portant matter to a committee or cominissioin or board or whatever 
you call it, if it is not functioning and iiolK>dy knows when it will 
functioiH 
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I want to 1)6 perfectly fair to the Department of Commerce. I 
realize that vou i)eople arc new on the job. You have a lot of prob¬ 
lems. Dut. i would appreciate it very much if you jrcntlemen would 
back and i*eexaminc this problem and see if you c-an come up with 
a little beUter answer than tiyinfr to refer it to a l)oanl or coinmis.sion 
that nolxxlv seems to know much almeit. 

That is all 1 have. Is t here anything further ? 

Mr. Tiiom-so-v. No quest ions. 

(The safety program guide follows:) 

(ReleaKC No. 23: Issued Mar. 17, 1901] 

U.S. Department of Commercf.—Office of Administrati\t: Opi:ration8, 
Safety and Motor Vehicle Division 

safety PROfiRA.M GUIDE 


Subject: Seat belt program. 

PiiriKise: To prescribe actions, beginning during the month of April 11X51, to set 
up a program for the installation and use of automobile seat belts. 

BACKGROITND 

Re.search In recent years has shown conclusively that the use of seat belts in all 
cars could greatly reJluce the number of deaths and injuries on our streets and 
highways. The proven value of seat belts has l»eeu rellected in heightene<i in¬ 
terest in this safety device in Indh the legislative and executive branches of 
Government. The Secretary f»f Health, Fklucation, and Welfare is actively pro¬ 
moting the use of sent belts. The Secretary of I>abor has urged all Government 
agencies to install and encourage the use of belts in sup|>ort of rec*ommendatlons 
made bv the Fcnleral Safety Council. 

It is appropriate that the Department of Commerce, with its special responsi¬ 
bilities for highway safety, should take the lead in advancing this vital program. 

POLICY AND SCOPE 

It is the policy of the Department of Commerce to— 

(1) Install seat belts and require their use in all official vehicles except as 

stated lielow; and . , 

(2) Encourage the installation and use of seat belts by employees In their 

private cars. 

Limitations and exceptions 

1. The requirements of this program guide are limited to Department of Com¬ 
merce activities in the continental Unlteii States. 

2. When the purchase and installation of seat l>elt8 would cause the total price 
of an official passenger car to exceed price limitations set by law, such vehicle is 
excludeci from the requirements of the program. 


ACTION steps 

General 

1. April 1961 has been designated Seat Belt Month throughout the Department. 
Field programs should begin as early as iKKssible in April but may continue into 

May if necessary. , ^ i 

2. The Secretary will announce the program by memorandum to all employees, 
to*be released about March 24. Bureaus should consider supplementing this 
notice by apjiropriate memorandums from bureau or office heads. 

Installation of seat belts in official cars 

1. Installation of seat belts in official vehicles should be started in April and 
extended to Include all vehicles not excepted from the program as rapidly as 
budgetary and other limitations permit. 

(a) Seat belts shall meet Federal Specification J,T-B-18.)a. Belts are 
include<l in the Federal supply schedule, FSC Class 2540. The cost is $3.40 
each in small quantities. 
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(5) The fieneral Services Afiniinistration will furnish and install seat 
belts in GSA cars assijcneil to the Department a|)on request to the appropriate 
motor iKiol othcial. GSA motor i)ools will bill the requesting agency directly 
for the soho<luled price of the l»elt plus installation cost. 

(c) The numlier of belts to be installe<1 in each car will be determined on 
the Imsis of o.se, the minimum installation consisting of belts for the driver 
and one front seat passenger. Cars which are customarily use<l f(»r trans¬ 
porting passengers in the back sent will be equipped with a belt for each 
passenger. 

Promotion of Beat beltB for private cars 

1. During the month of April, employee Interest should be stimulated by 
posters, publicity in bureau or employee assochition publications, spe<’ial bulletins, 
and distribution of informational literature on the subject of seat belta. The 
booklet, “Seat Helts Save Lives” is being provided bureaus by the Department for 
distribution to employee.s. Another lK>oklet, “Seat Belts—Safe or Hazardous?” 
has been provided for distribution to key employees. 

2. Wherever possible, employee meetings should l>e held to acquaint all per¬ 
sonnel with the safety value of .seat belts. Such meetings will provide an 
opportunity to distrllmte literature, inform employees of wmrcea of supply, and 
urge the early installation of belts in private oars. A film showing the value of 
belts us proven through crash research Is available to bureaus from the Depart¬ 
ment’s Sjifety and Motor Vehicle Division and should be featured at employee 
meetings wherever feasible. (Meetings for employees housed in the Main 
Commerce Building in Washington will be arranged in collaboration with bureau 
officials by the Safety and Motor Vehicle Division.) 

3. Arrungements should be made, wherever possible, for employees to purchase 
seat l)elt« and have them installetl at a favorable price, by suggesting to local 
sources of supply that they cooperate with the Deimrtment In this effort. 

(Note. —In making any such arrangements, bureau officials must be sure that 
l>elt8 ofifered meet Federal Si)ecification JJ-B-185a and Society of Automotive 
Engineers re<iuirements.) 

(a) For approximately C weeks beginning April 10, belts of an approvi^l 
type will 1)0 offered for sale in Commerce-occupied buildings in Washington, 
D.C.. at vending stands operated by the Washington Society for the Blind. 
At the National Bureau of Standards headquarters and at Suitland, Md., 
belts will l>e offered for sale by the concessionaire at the cafeterias. The 
price in each cas/* will Ik? $0.50 per belt. 

(h) Persons who wish to make their own installation of Iwlts will find 
simple Instructions for doing so in each package. The price for installation 
at most sendee stations and garages in the Washington area \h $l.r»0 to $2 
per l)elt, with some price variation depending upon the make and model 
of the car. 

MATERIALS AVAILAniJ-! FROM THE SAFETY AND MOTOR \T-IIICLE DIVISION 

1. “Seat Belts—Safe or Hasmrdous?” For distribution to key personnel. 
(Supplies sent to bureau safety officers March 10.1061.) 

2. “Seat Belt.s Save Lives.’’ F’or distrihutlon to employees, preferably at meet- 
lng.s. (Will l»e wnt to safety officers about March 24.) 

3. “Safet.v Through Seat Belts,” crash research film. A copy of this film will 
l»e fiirnishetl to each major bureau for circulation during April, ami early May 
if required. 

4. Tal»letop exhibit. For use at employee meetings. (May be reserved upon 
request for use in the Wa.shington area only.) 

Mr. Roberts. Tliank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Prisk. Thank you. 

Mr. Roberts. Our next witness is Mr. Karl M. Ricliarcls, manager 
of the Automoblie Manufacturers Association, Field Services Depart- 
ment; accompanied by Mr. Ralph H. Isbnindt, chairman of the 
AilA’s Engineering Advisory Committee and director of automotive 
engineering, American Motors Corp.; and Mr. William F. Sherman, 
manager of the AMA Engineering and Technical Data Department. 
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STATEMENT OF KARL M. RICHARDS, MANAGER, ITEED SERVICES 
DEPARTMENT, AUTOMOBILE MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION; 
ACCOMPANIED BY RALPH E. ISBRANDT, CHAIRMAN OF AMA’S 
ENGINEERING ADVISORY COMMITTEE. AND DIRECTOR OF 
AUTOMOTIVE ENGINEERING, AMERICAN MOTORS CORP.; AND 
WILLIAM F. SHERMAN, MANAGER OF THE AMA ENGINEERING 
AND TECHNICAL DATA DEPARTMENT 

Mr. EiciiARRS. Jlr. Chairinan and members of the committee, I am 
Karl M, Eicliards, representing the Automobile Manufacturers Asso¬ 
ciation. I should like to introduce two gentlemen accompanying me: 
Ml-. Ealph II. Isbraiult, director, automotive engineering, American 
Motors Corp., and chairman of the AMA Engineering Advisory Com¬ 
mittee.; and .Mr. ’Willianj F. Sherman, manager, engineering and tech¬ 
nical department of the vVMA. 

I'ho motor vehicle manufacturers appreciate this opportunity to 
meet with you again and to present our views on the three bills under 
consideration, H-E. 2446, H.E. 1341, and H.E. 903, at this one appear¬ 
ance. This is more than a matter of convenience to us. Since tliere 
is some interrelationship in tliese bills, our presentation can be more 
concise than if separate apiieaninces were made. 

We would like to make seveml recommendations which we believe 
will be constructive, _ ^ , ,, • 

Throu"h our pluvious contacts with this committee, hicliidinfj its 
visit to tTie automobile manufacturers’ research and testing facilities 
in 1956, we appreciate your deep concern with public safety and your 
intei'cst in all matters relating to traflic safety, e also ISelieve that 
through your explorations and studies of the many facets of highway 
safety you are aware- of the motor vehicle manufacturers’ desire to 
continue to build ever safer motor vehicles and of the research and 
testing facilities employed for tliis pur|>ose. 

You also know of the activities of both the Automobile Manufac¬ 
turers Association and our individual member companiei? in other 
phases of traffic safety, including cooperation with State oflicials and 
with Federal agencies such as the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and Bureau of Public Eoads. 

No%v, with reference to ILR. 2446: 

The motor vehicle manufacturers are aware of the conditions that 
this bill is designed to correct and we are in complete agreement that 
there is a need to protect the public from the sale and use of sub¬ 
standard tuul dangerous hydraulic brake fluid, ^ ^ 

It is our opinion that tne Federal Government can make a definite 
contribution toward this objective. Before making our recommenda¬ 
tions, we should like to outline briefly what has been done and what 
is now being done by industry and by the States to control the sale and 
use of such brake fluid. 

THE SAK STANDARD FOR H^DRAUHC BILVKE FLUIDS 

Automobile and brake engineer are aw^are of the special qualities 
hydraulic brake fluid must possess relating to its boiling point, freez- 
ing point, viscosity, and cori'O&ive action on the components of the 
hydraulic S 3 "stem—^rubber hoses and connections, Tlierefore, to in- 
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sure the use of i’elial>le lirnke fluids, the iiutomobile inaDufacturers 
requested that the Soeiety of Autoiiiotive Engineers develop an SAE 
standard for Iiydrauiic brake fluid. 

Fifteen years ago the Society of Automotive Engiiieei's adopted 
such a standard. This included a heavy duty specification (70H1) 
and a uioderate diitv specification (70R2). It was detennined that 
either fluid would l)e satisfactory for safe operation of hydraulic 
bi-akes in use at that time. 

The SAE Hydraulic Brake Fluids Committee was made up of 
qualified individuals drawn from the brake fluid manufacturing in¬ 
dustry, the brake luaniifactiiring industry, tlie motor vehicle manu¬ 
facturing industry and the Federal Go\'eninient. 

In 1958, the Society of Automotive Engineers, after considerable 
study, determined that the brake fluid specifications sliotild lie revised 
to ineet the needs of new brake designs. The moderate bmke fluid 
specification de^siguated 70R2 was deletetl, and a heavy duty specifi¬ 
cation calling for a lioiling point higher than that of 76R1 was added 
and designatel as 70R3. 

This change is a definite upgrading in the quality of brake fluids 
recommended for use in vehicles manufactured subsequent to 1958 
and in the quality of ]iermissible replacement fluids. The SAE 
specifications are subject to periodic change as wai*ranted, 

A list of the curmit SAE committee members and a copy of the 
curiTnt SAE Standard and Recommended Pi*actice ara attached as 
exhibits A and B. 

The motor vehicle mannfactui'ers have always used SAE standard 
brake fluids in all original equipment. In the replacement field, how¬ 
ever, some fluids do not meet the SAE standard. 

In one notable example, immediately following World War II, 
considei'able surplus aviation brake fluid made with a petroleum base 
for use with plastic hoses and connectors came on the market. The 
fluid caused brake failures by deterioration of rublier l>mke parts. 

State officials were encouraged by tlie manufacturers of brake fluid, 
brake components, and motor vehicles to recognize that there must be 
some regulation of the sale of brake fluids. 

THE umromt ^T.ITICLE code PHOVTSIOXS ox HTORAUiaC bilvke potjtd 

The fii'st State statute iTgulating brake fluids %vas enacted in 195Jf in 
llinnesota. Tlie Automobile Manufacturers Asswiation testified 
in favor of this bill And I spoke to the legislature in St, Paul. 

To proceed: Following Minnesota ex]>erience in administering this 
law, the AM.V requested the National Committee on Hnifonn Traffic 
Laws iind Ordinances to develop a brake fluid provision as a model 
which could he recommended for adoption by all States. 

After thorough consicleration, section 12-H05^ which reads as fol¬ 
lows, was incorporated into the Uniform Vehicle Code in 1956, I 
think this language is significant, so I will read it: 

(a) The term '*bv6rauUc brake as used in this section shall mean the 

liquid medium throu^rb which force is transmitted to the brakes In the hydraulic 
brake system of a rehicJe. 

(b^ Hydraulic brake fluid shall be distributed and serviced with due regard 
for the safety of the occupants of the vehicle and the public. 
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(c) ITie (deiwrtinent or offlclal) shall, after I*«Wic hearing foll^iag due 
notice, adopt and enforce regnUitli>os for the admmit^tratlon of this | 

shall adopt and publish standards and specifications for hydraulic brake fiuul 
which shall correlate with, and so far as practicable conform to, the then 
standards and spcclflcations of the Society of Automotive Engineers applicable 

UI^'no**^ rs«n shall distribute, have for sale, offer for sale, Mil or serriee 
any vehicle with any hydraulic brake fluid unless it cmnplles with the require- 

ments of this section. 


8TATB STATUTES laUlULATlNG THE SATJS OF BRAKE FLUIDS 

Since 1953, 27 States and the District, of Coliunbia have enacted 
statutes regulating the sale of brake Jluids. These statutes are _sub- 
staiitiallv unifonii, and in each case either the statute-or the adniuits- 
trative regulation nKiiiirea conformance to SAE specifications, llie 
motor vehicles registered in these States constitute umre. than two- 
thirds, or 68.7 pe-iveiit. of the total registered in the United States. 

These State.s are listed below according to the years in which tlieir 
statutes were enacted. 


Year 1053: Miiinesyita. 

Year 1054: New Jersey. 

Year 1055: California, North Curollua, and Tennessee. 

Georgia. Mississippi, and South Carolina. 

Arkansas, Oklahoma, Peimf^ylvaoia, and Texas. 

Alaska, District of Columbia. I.oulsinna, and Virginia. 

Delaware, Florida, Maine, New York, C.'onnectlciit, Wisconsin, and 

: Rhode Island. Aria>na, Massachusetts, Kentucky, and Michigan, 


YeariaiG: 
Year105T: 
Year 1958: 
Year 1959: 
Alahama. 
Year 19(J0 


I call your attention to tlie fact that the iiuiiiber is increasing. Ihlls 
to regulate the sale of brake fluids are now pending in four additional 
States: Ohio, Colorado, Kansas and New Hamiishire. 

It will mean, if these bills are passecl in these btates, that 78 percent 
of the vehicles in the United States will be coveTod by these statutes. 
To encourage the enactment of such legistatioii by all the States, 
the automobile maniifacturei^ liave made a continuing effort to supply 
information to State officials and legislatoi^ iTgarding the problem 
of substandard fluid. I personally have appeared in, [>robably mom 
than ‘20 State legislatures to support the enactment of the^e statutes. 
The vehicle manufacturing industry also has made such information 
available to dealers and other service outlets. 

The States which have taken legislati%T action have employed 
the SAE standard as a criterion and made use of the terminolop 
of the Uniform Vehicle Code. The legislation enacted has been imple* 
mented by various tvp^ of regulatory action, which of necessity has 
included inspection By State officials of stock for sale by seawice outlets. 

The degree of effectiveness ali'eady achieved by existing Stsite regu- 
latory procedures is indicated bv surveys conducted by the Chemical 
Specialities Mamifaeturers Association, which slunv a marked decrease 
during recent years in the volume of substandard fluid shipped by 
the reporting ]>roducers. 


RECOM^rEXDATlOX FOR FEDER.VK ACTION 

In our opinion, there is one special area in which Federal action 
could be most helpful to the States* efforts to combat the sale of sub¬ 
standard brake fluids. Certain characteristics of brake fluid products 
make the problem of regulation difficult. 
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Fii'st, the quality of brake fluid compounds cannot easily be deter- 
muied or identified at point of sale or after installation* 

Second, it is a type of product that is relatively easy to manufacture 
on a local basis and ship from State to State. 

In regard to tliese problems peculiar to the regulation of brake 
fluid, we feel that the Federal Government can tjike action which 
will effectively support the eiforts under way at the State level. 
However, we believe such Federal support could be aceomplislied 
best by amending ILR. 2446, or by offering a substitute bill which 
would in effect; 

1. Deline hydraulic brake fluid as a substance which meets the 
minimum specifications indicated by the SAE TOR standard. 

2, Require that all containers for Iiydraulic brake fluid be properly 
labeled as to the particular SAE 7(Sli specification with -which the 
contents comply, 

3* Make it illegal to sliip in interstate commerce any brake fluid 
not labeled as prescribed above. 

That is our recommendation with respect to the brake fluid bill* 
iTow, as to H.R. 1341; In respect to H*R* 1341, the primary intent 
of this bill is, fiirst, to provide maximum safety protection to passen- 
gei-s in fedemlly ownetl vehicles, and, sec-ondly, to set a national 
exam[)Ie for the public that would encourage greater use of available 
proven safety devicas, 

AVo certainly concur with these objectives* In July 195!), we in¬ 
vited this conmiittce’s attention to the fact that every vehicle-using 
bmiu'h of the Fedeni! (lovernnient now purchases its vehicles to 
specifications. Specifications for safety equipment remain a natural 
pail of these purchase orders, AVith technimilly coini>etent i>ers(3nnel 
and adequate facilities for developing nationally recognized perform¬ 
ance standards already available to offer guidance, we suggest that 
it would not ban necesssuy to require that the Secretary of dommerce 
independently develop and iin[>nHe standards on safety devices* 

Our i>osition in 1959 was supiK>He<l l>y depaitiuents of the Federal 
Governiiient most closely conrerned with tlie purchase of veliicles. 
These include the General Services Administration, the Department 
of Defense, the Department of Coiiinierce, arid the Bureau of the 
Budgets 

OUR reoojimexdation you feueral action 

However, bec^uise the motor vehicle manufacturers do see consider¬ 
able merit in tlie intent of HJi* IMl, we would like to suggest what 
we consider a more practical roifle to the achievement of tliese ends* 
AVe feel that the aims of the bill would be accomplished most effec¬ 
tively were it nmended to dii'ect the Secretary of Commerce to develop 
iwommended pnieetiures for procurement of Federal vehicles incor- 
portiting a selected list of available prriven safety equipment as the 
Secretary of Commei-ce deems appropriate* 

To implement this diiTci ive, the legislation should anthorize estab¬ 
lishment of an Automobile Procurement Ad\'isoiy Committee on 
Safety Kquipment composed of technically cpialified and experienced 
automotive safety engineers and safety specniHsts from Government 
and nationally recognized organizations* 
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Among the organizations represented on this committee niight be 
such Keucml (Jovennnent agencies as the liureau of Public Hoads, 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Department of Defense, and the 
Gonei-al Services Acbninistration; such intei-stato agencies ^ the 
Ameriain Association of Motor Vehicle Administratoi's; and such 
professional orgjinizations as the Society of Automotive Engm^rs, 
the i\jnerican Standards Association, the Amenciin Society for Test¬ 
ing Materials, and the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 

Such an advisory committee, similar m function to those employed 
by other bninches of the Federal Government could assist the Secre¬ 
tary of Conuneice in applying present knowledge and standards to 
Government procurement, help initiate the development of needed 
additional standards by appropriate boilies and help keep both pres¬ 
ent ami new standards up to date as teclinologiail advances are made. 

Turning now to 11.R, 903: H.R. 903 is ossenliiilly t!ie same as II.K. 
772 of the 8Gth Congi-ess, on whicli testimony was presented by the 
AMA on July 8, 1959. We reiterate the objection sUted then, that 
such legislation would \)o lx)th impmctical an<l unnect'ssary. 

This legislation would place in the hands of Federal authority the 
I'esponsibility for prescribing certain standards for motor vehicles and 
equipment without regard for the fact that many safety chanicter- 
istics of an automobile are so basically and intimately involved with 
all other features of design and performance that isolating them from 
these other features is not practicable. The great variety of types of 
cars being produced is a further barrier to workable standardization 


in this area. , . , i • 

Among the items enumerated in lI.R. 903 al>out which we desire to 

comment are: 

1. Speed governors and horsepower limitations: These subjects were 
discussed and demonstrated to membere of the cominittre at automobile 
company proving grounds during visits in 1956. T!ie demonstrations 
and facts made available then indicate that speed governors and 
horsepower limitations are not safety impnivements. Si>eed control, 
as such, of course, is an appropriate safety measure, but the situation 
has not changed with regard to these proposed solutions. Prevention 
of excessive sj^eed is essentially a matter of driver control through 
enforcement and educational measures. 

2. Safety padding: This equipment is available in all cars, and is 
increasingly oeing accepted as a desirable feature by many motorists. 
We have submitted teclmical information for your committee record 
on previous occasions, such as July 8,1959. To accomplish the objec¬ 
tive of reduction of crash injuries, we must consider the design of 
the complete structure as well as the nature and applications of 
padding. Tlie latter is therefore not susceptible to consideration as 
an isolated item in terms of the end result sought. 

3. Steering and other vehicle controls: The design of these basic 
components of vehicles is integi-ated with the design of the complete 
vehicle. Therefore, standardization of such items separately is not 
practical. 

4. Bumpers, fenders and other shock-absorbing eouipment: Shock¬ 
absorbing capabilities of the vehicle are determined by overall desigii 
rather than that of individual components. Item-by-item standardi¬ 
zation is therefore impractical. 
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5. Ilendliffhts and other lights: Approximutelj SO pages of light¬ 
ing standards have been promulgated and published by the Society of 
Aiitoinotiv© Engirieei’s. They liave l^een develoijed by the automobile 
industry in cooperation with the American Asswiiition of iffjtor Ve¬ 
hicle Administrators (involving State and Federal participation) 
and the lamp manufacturing indust 17 . Lighting equipment is under 
rigorous control by the States and the iTiterstiite Commerce Com¬ 
mission. The controls include initial testing of prototypes, sample 
testing of production items, formal approval of States after review 
of rei>orts by independent laboratories, marking and labeling for 
identificiition of approved types, and periodic insi>ection during use. 

G. limkes: Brakes are subject to {lerformance requirements stalcil 
in the Uniform Vehicle Code and by the ICC. Component parts have 
been covered by SAE standards foi- many yeai's, 

7. Aids to visibility, including roar vision mirroi's: There are. now 
standards on glazing nmterials. State rogiihitions on visibility factoi-s, 
and State requirements on mirror installations. An SAE committee 
is concentrating efforts on further improvements of i-ear vision. 
Technical rei>orts are made at intervals to the AAMVA Committee 
on Engineering and Vehicle Insf)ection, 

8 . Tires: Performance and durability of tires have been greatly 
increased over the years. Tire problems today are mainly concerned 
with improper use, maintenance and replacement. 

On most of the foregoing items, the need for inspection and main¬ 
tenance is important Poasibly tlie greatest mechanical safety 
problem today is the lack of adequate maintenance by owners* Auto¬ 
mobile manufacturers constantly promote good maintenance by in¬ 
corporation of information in owners’ manuals,educational campaigns, 
mechanic trainiiig, dealer maintenance programs and endoi^einent of 
State legislation for periodic inspection. As a special effort, auto¬ 
mobile luanufacturei^ and deiilet^—through the Auto Industries 
Highway Safety Committee—attempt eacli year in voluntary safety 
checks to encourage proper maintenance by owners in jurisdictions 
where no State inspections are roquirod. 

For reasons emimeiiited above, we oppose ILL. 90S. Furthermoro, 
going beyond the specific pro]>osals of this particular bill, it is our firm 
conviction that the progims of vehicle safety, and the piiblic interest 
genei^Ily, will l>e better served by tlie procedures now in effect, pro¬ 
cedures widch continue to grow in effectiveness. Federal control 
over motor-vehicle design and engiiieering standards, in our opinion, 
would I'etard progi'ess in this vital field. 

THE NATURE OF KNOTNEEftlXO STANDARDS 

We are pleased that members of this committee are aware of the 
importance of adequate standards for safety equipment. In consider¬ 
ing legislative proposals such as those being discussed here today, 
we feel it is important to have a clear uiidei-standing of the meaning 
and application of engineering standards. 

We should like to take a few moments in closing our presentation 
to discus the basic concept of engineering standards aiul tlieir impli¬ 
cations to regulatory ineasui*es. 
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The automotive industry initiated, shortly after 1900, the concept 
of en*Tineering standards employed throughout American jiidustry 
todayr Basically, the concept is that an engineering standard should 
spell out performance rtH|inremeiUs rather tliaii design details and 
that standards should be voluntarily developed and applied, %vith tlie 
wav left o|)en for iRii)roveinent or change in resiwnse to competitive 
technological pmgress, - , , 

Tlie industry established the principle that independent, profes- 
sional engineering so<detieB provide an ideal way for the voluntary 
exchange of infonnation, and ideas about solutions to engineering 
problems, with the iiicorponition of the best available knowledge into 
documents cal led standards, , . 

Tills course was selected wlien the industry trade association dis¬ 
banded its own standards committees and based its work prinnunly 

on SAE standards. , i n 

From the lieginning, it was ob%doiis that these standards could not 
be written aliead of the time that sound engineering practices develop 
in a particular field. Attempts to jirescuulie an idea or design by 
writing a standard is not practical. 

Standardization cominitlees in teciiiiical societies are composeci of 
liighly qualified and experienced engineet's, selected to provide a cross 
section of essential talents and knowledge. In many instances, <Gov¬ 
ernment engineers serve on these cominiftees, I'hiis, when standards 
are adopted by industry and Government, there is assurance that full 
consideration has been given to all aspects of the problem. \\ e attach 
for the record lists of committee inembei’S dealing with standards for 
several kinds of automotive safety equipment, _ 

Teciiiiical society standards committee •personnel^ have, m addition 
to road esperieiice, a coinpreliensive knowledge of industly technical 
practices, wide acquaintance with industry research and development 
potentials, and extensive testing facilities. 

In order for a Government agency to write ^vorkable automotive 
standards, an extensive duplication of such industry background and 
facilities would be required, with the best result that could be antici- 
pated being a virtual duplication of standards already available and 
in use. 

These standards have been developed and are constantly lieing 
reidewed by such gi'oups as the American Society for Testing Mate¬ 
rials, the American Society of Meclianical Engineei-s, tlie American 
Standard Association, and the Society of Automotive Engineers. 

The various Federal and State agencies, including the Department 
of Defense, the Federal Aviation Agency (for aviation components), 
and State motor veliicle administrators, rely on them. The automobile 
industry itself depends upon the same standards in its own design 
and engineering programs. 

SUMMARY 

Gentlemen, we conclude our testimony on these three bills with a 
iniiteration of our appreciation for the opixulunity to tell you our 
views* We Tvoiild like to summarize these* 

With respect to H.K. 2446 on hydraulic brake fluids, w*e believe that 
the existing standards and procedures in the States take care of a 
major part of the problem of controlling the distribution and use of 
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substandard brake fliiids. However, we do see an area in which the 
Federal Government has a unique and important function helpful to 
State adjninistrative and enforcement activities* We believe this 
function could best be fulfilled by amending 2446, or by offering 
a substitute bill, to provide for Federal labeling requirements to 
reinforce the State efforts* 

With respect to I LR. 1341, we concur with the objective of including 
the purchase of proven available safety devices on Government- 
operated vehicles. However, we do not believe it is necessary or 
desirable to provide for the establishment of standards for such 
devices by the Secretary of Commerce. 

We recoimnend instead that an Advisory Cominittee on Safety 
Equipment be established to develop recommended procedures to guide 
Federal agencies in procurement of sucli safety equipment We pro¬ 
pose the modification of ILR, 1341 to include this suggestion. 

With respect to H.R. 903, we are opposc*d to this bill because we do 
not endorse the principle of mandating Federal standards on motor 
vehicle design. In our opinion, this is impractical and unnecessjiry, 

ACTIONS ON SEAT-BELT INSTALL.\TIONS 

At our last meeting with your committee, you expressed consider¬ 
able interest in seatWts and their attachments. It was generally 
agreed that there was need for a seat belt public education program. 
We also advised that we were seriously considering the development 
of inethods to facilitate belt attachment 

Wa would like twlay to i-eport to your committee on action taken 
by vehicle maimfactirrers ^nce that time with regard to seat-belt 
installations. 

As you know, an educational campaign on the value of seat belts 
has l>een undeilaken, sponsored by the ILS, Public Health Service, 
National Safety Council and American Medical Association, 

Vehicle manufacturers are cooperating in this campaign, through 
such actions as distributing television fiTins and other materials, in¬ 
cluding millions of copies of supporting booklets. Seat l>eUs are also 
being installed in driver training cars loaned to high schools under 
manufacturer-dealer cooperative programs, 

Becau!^ of the current upturn of public interest in seat Mts and 
to make it easier and less expensive for motorists to install seat belts, 
the manufacturers will provide seat-belt anchorages for the front seats 
of 1962 model cars, in addition to identation of I^ation points on the 
floor structure for rear-seat anchorages. 

We believe that these actions will stimulate further intere^ in seat- 
belt installations and use, and hope that many more motorists will be 
encouraged to use this safety equipment 
Mr, Roberts. I note that you recommend H.R. 1341 and H.R, 2466* 
Mr* Richards. That is correct. 
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I should like, particularly, to invite vour attention to the discussion 
relative to the standards, which is in tfie nature of engineering stand¬ 
ards. This, Mr. Chairman, api)eai*s to lx* a subject not too well under¬ 
stood and it is one of such great importance, and it does enter into 
the consideration of all of these three bills and we would like to recom¬ 
mend that lx? given careful study. • T !• 

And then, if I might conclude with one observation, 1 note from 
your program that you have listed a witness to discuss the matter 
of automobile safety glass. And I mi"ht point out that this is a 
lem that we have beim dealing with for about 4 years now, and mils 
have Ix^en presented in over a dozen States. And after demonstrations 
have lx»en given to the memliers of the legislatui*es in these States, bills 
were introduced that, after we had Inul an opportunity to present the 
fact, they had been killed in each State, or not l)ein;r acted on at this 
time. So we would like to ask if you have any questions with resfwct 
to automobile sjifety glass that we be given an opportunity to bring 
in the manufacturers of safety glass and the glass exports, to present 

the facts to you. . . , , , , 

Mr. RoHKirrs. That will have to be after the glass people have 
have testified, when we may have some (luestions on that. We do not 

know at the present time what they will say. . 

Thank you very much for your statement, Mr. Richards. I notice 
that you make inference to the fact that the industry has agreed to 
supply safety-lielt attaoliments or anchorages, however you want to 
call it, in tlie 19G2 models for the attachment of safety lielts. The 
Chair is very happy to know that that forward step has Ixien taken, 
so far as the automolnle manufacturers areconcemed. 

With reference to IT.R. 1341, in your statements about the advisory 
committee, it occurs to me that with proper language in the rei>ort of 
the bill that we could insist that it was the legislative intent in passing 
the bill that the Department of Commerce would call in each one of 
tiie groups you have mentioned to a.s.sistj which, I ^lieve. would make 
it unnecessary to write the language into the hill. That has been 
the manner iii which it has been handled with the refrigerator safety 
law that the Department of Commerce now administere. And T would 
like to assure you, as representing the industry, that it would be the 
purpose of this committee to write into tlie report such language so 
that there would be no mistake almut what is intended. Tliis would 
be the advice that would be offered to the Department of Commerce on 
which safety standards published in the Federal Register would have 
to be based. _ . . ^ . 

We recognize that the industry is, certainly, well qualified in this 
field, together with the other groups that you have mentioned. A 

g ood job could be done without hurting the industry, and it would 
e very helpful to the public. 

I want to thank you again for your statement The documents 
you have attached to your statement will be made a part of the record. 
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(Tile docTiraents follow:) 


Pcrsmnef of Booietu of Automotive Enmneerx Brake Committee 


C, A, Llndblom, sponsor-^-—.. 
IL K. Suiter, chnlrmaii^,^ —.— 
B, A- Goepfricli, vice cliainiiaii_ 

E* T, Andrews^—- 


J. V. __ 

F. H. Bromni_ 

0. A. Carlsmi--- 

T. IK CUa^e--- 

W. S. C4ileman_____ 

IX R Fisher,____ 

B. E. _ 

R C. HHe_____ 

B, E. ---- 

J. B. Ilooreil____ 

Steplien Johos^n, 

R IL ^— 

H. W* Kiciu________ 

11. F. Kohr ____ 

M. R. Krause,--- 

T. Lawler, Jr____ 

J. H, IjetsliTffor^.^— --— 

G. R MeMiiiien__ 

VV. E. Meyer__* 

D. W. VloiTistin. 


J. G. OelzeL^—-- 

E. B. Ogden____ 

R W, FetHng,.---- 

R- aRike„__ 

W, B. Bodgfer-- 

iK M. Bubly^^^___ 

C. C. SaaL___— 

S. G. Tlldea__ 

a a VahrenhoUL__ 

E. E. Wallace__ 

F. L Weber-,,,,,,,*,—- 


__1 liter iia tl cm a I Har veste r Co. 

_RoekWell-Standard Corp. 

__ Beadix Proilticts Division, 

Betidix Aviation Corp. 

_Bendix-Westing^hotise Automatic Air 

Brake Co. 

__Raybestos-Manliflttan, Inc. 

____American Teieiilnme & Telegraph Co. 

___International Harvester Co. 

_Huntington Woods, Mich. 

___ While Motor Co. 

__Chevrolet Motor Division. GMC 

__ GMC Truck & Coach Division. GMC 

__Mourner Electric Brake & Cltiteh Co. 

__Htudeliaker-Parkard Corp. 

Ford Motor Co. 

___ BendixAVesriughmise Automatic .Air 

Brake Co- 

__Chrysler Corp. 

_Marsha 11-Eelipse Division 

Birmingham, Mich. 

_ I naige Division. Chrysler Corp. 

__ American Motors Corp. 

____International Harvester Co. 

___Ruyhestos-Munhattan (Canada) Ltd. 

___ Penasylvaiiia State University 

_Kurenu of Motor Carlers. 

Interstate Coinmen-e Commission 

_Beloit. Wis. 

__ {'onsolldateil Preightwaya, Inc. 

__ U.S. Bureau of Puhlic Roads 

___ Dtdeo Moraine Division, GMC, 

___Chryster Corp. 

__ * -hevrolet Motor Division, GMC. 

___Bureau of Public Roads, 

Department of Commerce. 

Pemiafuse Corp. 

__ Wftgner Electric Corp. 

_Wagner Electric Corp, 

___Keisey-Hnyes Co, 


/'er#o««cI of ASA Sectional Conrmiffee on Safety Gta^ing Materials, Z26 


Arthur S. Johnson, chairman,,,.__ 

George T. Brow'fi,___ 

Bryce P. Hoicoinb (nlteruate) 
Raljih Reiser (nlteruate) 

Alfred Devine___ 

Charles W. Reed_^____ 

Wilbur L. Cross. Jr. (alternate) 
Capt. R. B. King (alternate) 

Ea rl AI Iga ler ___ , , _ 

Burton W. Marsh (alternate) 

E. S. TerwilHger___ 

Roliert Loeser (alternate) 

Dr. George B. Watkins--- 

Thomas A. Walsh,,*,,,____ 

Anthony G. Paretti____ 

Bruce (J. Booth___ 

,L S. ___ 

Dr. J. JX Ryrm_ 

R. E. Hess (alternate) 


American Mutual Liability Insurance 
Co. 

AFL-CIO Standing Committee on 
Safety and Occupational Health, 

1 American As.soeiation of Motor Ve- 
/ hide Administrators. 


American Automobile Association, 

. American Boat & Yacht Connell, Ia<?. 
and Yacht Safety Bureau, Inc, 
American Cerainlc Society. 

American Society of Meelianical Engi* 
neers. 

Amerii'an Society of Safety Engineers. 

} American StJCiety for Testing Mate¬ 
rials. 
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Personnel of A/^.4. Sectional Committee on Safety Glazing Materials^ Z26 —Con. 

Lewis C. Kibbee_ American Trucking Associations, Inc. 

T. B. McMath_Association of Casuaity and Surety 

James L. Keane (alternate) <*o'^ 

Harry Dugowsou_Auto Glass Dealers. 

Morris S. Gorman (alternate) 

John C. Widman- 1 Automobile Manufacturers As-socia- 

Donald J. Schrum-f 

M. F. Garwood_ J 

William F. Sherman (alternate) 

B. J. Campbell_Cornell University Automotive Crash 

Injury Research. 

E. H. Salter_Electrical Testing Laboratories. 

R. Chick (alternate) 

Robert G. Kohl_Glass Tempering Association. 

Norman Nitschke (alternate) 

Richard O. Bennett_Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Thoma.s N. Boate-llnsurance Institute for Highway 

Charles A. Goodwin-f ^afetv 

B. G. .Mll.ster ' " 


E. G. Cox (alternate) 

J. G. Garrels, Jr_ 

F. E. Wintzer_ 

J. F. Woodman_ 

F. U. Carman (alternate) 

F. J. Riirig (alternate) 

C. A. O son_ 

George B. Iverson (alternate) 
Joseph E. Choate_ 

Clyde Cecil- 

William A. Duvall_ 

A. W. Koehler (alternate) 

E. H. Siesel_ 

James R. Twinbull (alternate) 

Dr. G. M. Kline_ 

R. L. Lloyd (alternate) 

Daniel G. Reynolds_ 

James E. O’Neil_ 

Dr. John W, Ferree (alternate) 

Dr. Gerald M. Rassweller_ 

L. A. Keim_ 

R. G. Whlttemore (alternate) 

Alexander V^ Monto- 

Eugene L. Lehr (alternate) 

C. A. McCusker- 

James W. Gibbs (alternate) 

How’ard K. Gandelot-—- 

L. H. Nagler- 

Ormund L. Rugg- 

Richard Cook (alternate) 

W. C. Lang (alternate) 

George J. Gaudaen (alternate) 

Roger C. Boyd- 

Warren I. I»we (alternate) 
Thomas Sebum- 

Walter G. Queen- 

Carlos J. Hernandez (alternate) 
Frank Crandall- 


Manufacturing Chemists Association. 


National A.ssociatlon of Automotive 
Mutual Insurance Cos. 

National Association of Engine & Boat 
Manufacturers, Inc. 

National Association of Independent 
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All t*ehnlc«l rvporls, mcludlng standards approved and praetleaa 
racommandad, ara advisory only. Thalr usa by anyone engaged in 
Industry or trade la entirely voluntary. Thera la no agrcamant to 
adhere to any SAE Standard or SAE Recommended Practice, and 
no commitment to conform to or be guided by any technical report* 

In formulating and approving technical reports, the Technical Board, 
Us Councils and Committees will not Investigate orconeider patents 
which may apply to the subject matter. Prospective users of the 
report are responsible for protecting themselves sgalnst lleblllty for 
Infringement of patents* 
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Deprlnted fnw the 
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HYDRAULIC BRAKE FLUID (SAE 70R} 

SAE Standard 


Report of NonmeUllk MateriaU Commiliee approved December 1946 
and last revis^ June 1960. 


HEAVY DUTY TYPE (SAE 70RI) 

Type—I hes€ specilicatiaris cover brake fluids of the oonmineral 
oil type for use in the atmospheric range of approximately 140 to — 6aF 
in highway vehicles where the brake fluid is exposed to normal oper¬ 
ating cutKlitiuns. 

2M iWflrertaf-The materials used shall be such that the resulting com- 
poiitid will conform to the requirements of these specifications. 

J.O Detail HeguiremenD-Hydraulic brake fluids covered by these 
specifications shall be in accordance with Table I, Table 2, and sections 

5.1 to 5.7, inclusive. 

5.1 Corrosion—The fluid when tested under conditions outlined in 
section 4.8 shall not cause corrosion exceeding the limits shown in Table 
2. The fluid water mixture shall show no gelling at room temperature 
ard shall not contain mure than a medium' precipitate. 

Discoloration or slight generaliied etching of the test strips shall not 
l)e cause for rejection of the fluid. 

5.2 Boiling Point Changc-The toiling point shall not be less than 
295 F after the fluid has been held at 295 F for 2 hr in accordance with 
section 4.9. 

5.5 Rubber Swelling-The increase in the base diameter of natural 
rubijer cups’ after 120-hr exposure to the fluid, as described in section 
1 ID, shall not be less than 0.005 in. and not more than 0.050 in. The 
surface of the rubber shall not t>e tacky or show any sloughing as indi¬ 
cated by carbon black on the surface. 

5.4 Compatibility—Fluid shall be transparent, however, a slight 
opalescence is permissible. Fluid shall show no stratification, separa^ 
tioii, precipitation, or crystallization when tested under section 4.11. 

3.5 Lubrication—At the end of the stroking test, outlined injection 
4.12, the metal pans shall be free from wear, corrosion, or galling which 


^ The following are d«hniiionii for types of precipitates: 

A trace precipitate shall be flocculent and remain in su&pension. 

A li^ht precipitate shah be flocculent, may settle, but possess no crystalline 
formations. 

A medium precipitate shall be primarily flocculent material with a few small 
crystals. 

A heavy precipitate shall be large in volume and contain both flocculent and 
crystalline material. 

* Goodrich Compound 15 M 800 or exact ci|uivalcnf. This material must be used 
to assure uniformity of testing and may be procured from Chemical Specialities 
Manufacturers Association, Inc., 50 East 41 St., New York 17, N. Y, 
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would impair operation. The rubber parts shall be in a satisfactory 
operating condition. Excessive leakage past the pistons shall be cause 
for rejection of the fluid. 

3.6 Residue and Corrosion—When tested in accordance with section 
4J3, the brake fluid shall cause no rust or corrosion of the metal parts 
and shall show no dry, hard, or gummy residue. 

3.7 Evaporation 

Percentage—Not more than 80% (by weight) of the hydraulic brake 
fluid shall be evaporated when it is subjected to the test described in 
section 4.5. 

Quality of Residue—The residue from the evaporation test described 
in section 43 shall be liquid and shall not contain more than a small 
amount of precipitate. Any such precipitate shall break up under rub¬ 
bing with the fingertip to form a smooth iionabrasive paste or a smooth 
nonabrasive semifluid substance. The residue shall remain liquid while 
held at 32 ± 2 F for 2 hr. 

Methods of Test—The fluid sample shall be tested, using the 
methods prescribed in sections 4.1 to 4.13, inclusive 

4.1 Viscosity—The viscosity of the fluid shall be determined in a 
capillary pipette according to procedure outlined by ASTM D 445. 

4.2 Cold Tests 

(a) Cold Test A shall be determined by maintaining two 125 cc oil- 
sample Ijotlles, each containing 100 cc of the fluid, at —40 F for 6 
days. At the end of this period one bottle shall he tilted from the 
vertical to the horizontal position and the time that flow begins shall 
be recorded. The second bottle shall be quickly wiped with a clean 
linufree cloth saturated with alcohol or acetone and then quickly 
placed against a standard hiding power test chart.® The diagonal 
black contrast lines on the chart shall be clearly discernible when 
viewed through the fluid in the bottle. The fluid shall also be visu¬ 
ally examined for evidence of stratification, separation, precipitation 
and crystallization. 

(b) Cold Test B shall be determined by maintaining a 125-cc oil- 
sample liottle containing 100 cc of the fluid at F for 6 hr. At the 
end of this period, the bottle is to be tilted from the vertical to the 
horizontal position, and the time that flow begins Is to be recorded. 

4.3 Boiling Point—The apparatus required (Fig, 1) consists of a 
lOO-cc round-bottom shortneck flask having a 19/38 female ground-glass 
joint, and a 10-mm OD side-entering tube, a thermometer (ASTM 2F-53 
or equivalent), and a straight-tube 200-mm jacket-length Liebig con¬ 
denser. equipped with a 19/38 drip-tip male ground-glass joint at its 
lower end. Also three or four pieces of unglazed porcelain, each about 
4 mm in diameter, are required. These are made by breaking up a 
porous plate made of unglazed porcelain, their function being lo pre¬ 
vent superheating during the test. 

A 60-cc sample of the fluid together with three or four pieces of porous 
plate shall be placed in the flask, the condenser attached, and the ther* 

^ The standard Hiding power lest chart must be used to assure uniformitj of test¬ 
ing. A suitable hiding power cbari ia described in ASTM D 344*39 and D 406-39. 
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mometer inserted through the side tube to within in. of the bottom 
center of the flask. A seal shall be made around the thermometer with a 
short piece of rubber tubing. The flask shall be mounted on an asbestos 
centered wire gauze and the whole assembly held in place by a clamp 
The condenser water is turned on and heat applied by a bunsen burner 
or electric heater at such a rate that the fluid is brought to its boiling 
point in 10 min. The rate of reflux is then adjusted over another lO-min 
period to approximately 1 drop of reflux per sec. The temperature is 
then read, and after being corrected for barometric pressure according 
to ASTM D 86i it is taken as the boiling point 
Fluids boiling above 300 F may be considered satisfactory if a new 
sample is not refluxing at a greater rate than 1 drop per sec after being 
held at 300 F for 10 min. 



FIG. 1-APPARATUS FOR DETERMINING BOILING POINT 

4.4 Flash Point—The flash point of the fluid shall be determined 
by the Cleveland open cup method. 

4.5 Evaporation 

Percentage—Evaporation of the fluid shall be determined by placing 
a lO'CC sample in a clean, dry, weighed, covered Petri dish of approxi* 
mately 100 mm in diameter and 15 mm high and weighed with cover in 
place to the closest 0.01 g. The Petri dish and fluid shall then be placed 
on the inverted Petri-dish cover in a 210 5 F air bath, free from drafts, 

for 48 hr. After this time, the Petri dish and cover shall be removed 
from the air bath, allowed to cool in a desiccator, and reweighed to 
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determine the weight of fluid remaining. 

The per cent evaporation shall be calculated as follows: 

W — R 

Per cent evaporation — '00 

where ^ 

R = weight of residue after heating 
W z= initial weight of sample 

Quality of Residue—The residue remaining after the test outlined 
in section 4.5 (percentage) shall be examined for liquidity and for the 
amount and nature of the precipitate. The residue shall then be held 
at a temperature of 32 d: 2 F for 2 hr and then examined for liquidity. 

4.6 Water Tolerance—Two 100-cc samples of fluid shall each be 
mixed with 3i/^ cc of distilled water. One sample shall be maintained at 
a temperature of 140 F and the other at —40 F for a period of 24 hr 
each, and both shall be examined for stratification and precipitation. 
At the end of 24 hr. the —40 F sample bottle is to be tilted from a 
vertical to a horizontal position, and the fluid shall begin to flow within 
5 sec. 

4.7 Neutrality—The pH shall be determined by the electrometric 
method. To the fluid is added 5% (by volume) of distilled water and 
100% (by volume) of an 80% ethyl alcohol. 20% water mix, which mix 
shall have been adjusted to 7.0 pH. The pH is to be taken at a fluid 
mixture temperature of 75 ± 15 F. 

Alternative Neutrality Method—If the fluid is miscible with an equal 
volume of water, then water may be used in place of the above alcohol- 
water mixture. 

4.8 Corrosion—The corrosion test shall be carried out as follows: 

The test strips\ each of 20-35 sq cm area (approximately 3i/^ x in.), 

shall, with the exception of the tinned-iron strips, be cleaned by abrading 
them with 320A waterproof carborundum paper and Stoddard solvent, or 
equivalent, until all surface scratches, cuts, and pits are removed from 
the strips. A new piece of pa{>er is to be used for each different type of 
metal. They.shall then be given a medium high polish by means of 00 
steel wool and alcohol, then washed in alcohol, then dried with a stream 
of dry air, and then placed in a desiccator at room temperature until 
equilibrium is attained. Strips shall be handled with clean forceps after 
polishing to avoid fingertip contamination. 

The strips shall be weighed to nearest 0.1 mg. The weighed strips, 
arranged in the order of tinned iron, steel, aluminum, cast iron, brass, 
and copper, shall be joined in metal-to-metal contact by fastening with 
a steel bolt or cotter pin passed through holes drilled near one end of 
each strip. The strips shall be so bent that, except for the small terminal 
area near the bolt or cotter pin. the strips shall not be in direct contact 
one with another. Strips should be immersed in alcohol to eliminate 
fingerprints and then handled with forceps. The strips shall then be 
inserted into a 1-pt Mason jar in such manner that the bolted ends shall 

* Test strips may be procured from Chemical Specialties Manufacturers Associa¬ 
tion. Inc., 50 East 41 St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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rest within the concavity of a new natural rubber cup** The 550 cc of 
the fluid to be tested, diluted with 5% ( by volume) of distilled water 
and heated to approximately 200 shall then be poured into the test 
jar to submerge totally the test strip assembly* The glass cover shall 
then be clamped on in a vapor tight manner with the aid of a conven¬ 
tional Mason-jar rubber gasket and the test vessel held for 120 hr in ai 
oven at 210 ± 5 F. At the end of the test period the strips are to be 
removed» the adhering fluid flushed off with water, the individual strips 
disengaged one from the other and cleaned to remove any adhering 
corrosion products. 

The strips shall first be washed with a cloth wet with a 1:1:1 mixture 
of alcohol, acetone, and benzol to remove varnish, lacquer, and similar 
coatings. Coarse abrasives such as wire brushes or steel wool shall not be 
tisetl for cleaning following the corrosion test, but a mild nonabrasive 
soap or solvent is permitted. Cleaning is completed by rinsing in water, 
then in alcohol, drying with a jet of air, and bringing to equilibrium 
in the desiccator. The cleaned strips shall then be weighed to nearest 
O.I mg. Corrosion loss is determined by dividing the difference in weight 
of each specimen before and after the test by the total exposed surface 
area of the specimen as measured in square centimeters. 

I'he average of three tests shall be the corrosion loss. 

4.9 Boiling Point Change—A GO-cc sample of fluid is placed in boiling 
point equipment, as described in section 4.5, and held at 295 F for 2 hr. 
After being held at 295 F for 2 hr, the boiling point shall not be less 
than 295 F. 

4.10 Rubber Swelling—Absorption of liquid by rubber cups and 
washers used in the hydraulic brake systems shall be tested as follows: 

Cups—The cups used shall be liy^-in. natural rubber cups* and should 
not l>e more than nine months old from date of production. Cups shall 
be free of lint and dirt, the base diameter determined to the nearest 
thousandth of an inch with a micrometer, and the diameter recorded. 
In measuring base diameter of a cup, care shall lie taken that the 
micrometer does not extend more than %2 beyond the bottom edgi 
of the cup. The diameter shall be taken as an average of two readings 
at right angles to each other. If these two diameters differ more than 
0.003 in., the cup shall be discarded. 

Procedure—Two cups, whose base diameters have been measured, 
shall be immersed in 75 cc of the fluid under test, in an 8.oz screw*cap 
glass bottle and held at a temperature of 158 ± 2 F for a period of 
120 hr* After 120'hr exposure, the cups shall be removed from the 
bottle, w'ashed quickly with alcohol, dried with the clean doth, and 
measured across the base with a micrometer as before* This measurement 
shall be within 10 min after taking the cup out of the fluid* The sur¬ 
face of the cups shall be visually examined. 


® Goodrich compound 15 M 800 or exact equivalent. This material must be used 
to assure uniformit j of teslina and may be procured from Chemical Specialties Manu¬ 
facturers Association, Inc,, 50 East 41 St,, New York 17| N. Y* 
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TABU I—REQUIRED TESTS 


Tatft 

Tost Liifiits 

Viscosity (Kinamatic) at —40 F, max 

1800 Contistokos 

Viscosity (Kinomatic) at 130 F, min 

4.0 ConHstokof 

Cold Tost A (6 days at —40 F) 

Shall bogin ta Row within 5 soc aftor tho sompio 
bottio is tiHod from tho vortical to horisontal 
position. Shall bo transparont, howovor, a slight 
opalosconco is pormissiblo. No stratification* 
soparation* procipitation* or crystallixotion. 

Cold Tost B (6 hr at -60 F) 

Sholl bogin to flow within 5 soc aftor tho sampio 
bottio is tiltod from tho vortical to horizontol 
position. 

Boiling point, F, min 

300 

Flash p^t, F, min 

Wator toloranco (3.5 cc of dbtlllod 

145 

wator ot 140 ond —4^ F) 

Shall bogin ta flow within 5 soc aftor tho sompio 
bottio is tiltod from tho vortical to horizontal 
position. No strotiRcatlon—a light* procipitato 
allowod. 

Noutrality 

pH 7 to 11 

Noutralrty (aftor corrosion tost) 

pH 6 to 11 


*Th« following aro definitions for types of precipitates: 

A trace precipitate shall be flocculent and remain in suspension. 

A light precipitate shall be floccwlent, may settle* but possess no crystalline formations. 
A medium precipitate shall be primarily flocculent material with a few small crystals. 

A heavy precipitate shall be large In volume and contain both flocculent and crystalline 
material. 


4.11 Compatibility-Preparc a mixture consisting of 50 parts, by 
volume, of the brake fluid under test, and 50 parts, by volume, of the 
Standard Compatibility Test Brake Fluid.® 100 cc of this fluid mix- 
ture shall be placed in each of two 125 cc oil sample bottles. One 
bottle shall be held for 24 hr at 140 F and the other for 24 hr at 
140 F and the other for 24 hr at —40 F. The bottle which has been 
maintained at —40 F shall be quickly wiped with a clean lint.free 
cloth saturated with alcohol or acetone and then quickly placed against 


TABLE ^-CORROSION LOSSES 


Tost SiHp* 

Max Portnittiblo 
Corrosion Lots, 
mg sq cm of Surfsco 

Tin coatod iron cut from 1.19 lb por baso box minimum shoot fTypo 1, 
Grado 1 of Fodoral Spocificotion QQ-I-706A) 

0.2 

Stool, SAE 1010 (cold roHod) 

0.2 

Aluminum, SAE 24 

0.1 

Cost iron* SAE 111, or strips from housings of whool broko cyHndors 
(smooth machino surfaco) 

0.2 

Brass, SAE 70A 

0.5 

Coppor, SAE 71 

0.5 


*Tast strips may b« procurad from Chamkol Spocioltias Manufacturars Association, Inc., 
50 East 41 St., Now York 17, N. Y. 


* The Standard Compatibili^ Test Brake Fluid is a composite mixture of repre¬ 
sentative brake fluids meeting dAE TOR used in new car prc^uction. Standard Com¬ 
patibility Test Brake Fluid may be procured from Chemical Specialties Manufacturers 
Association, Inc., 50 East 41st St., New York 17, N. Y. Use of this fluid or its equiva¬ 
lent promotes uniformity of test results. 
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a standard hiding power test charts The diagonal black contrast lines 
on the chart shall be deary discernible when viewed through the 
f1uid-ini>cture in the bottle. Both test niixtures shall be visually ex¬ 
amined for evidence of stratification, separation, precipitation and 
crystallization. 

4.12 Lubrication—The following test procedure is intended for use 
in evaluating the lubricating quality of the brake fluid. 

4.12.1 A typical apparatus consists of: 

(a) One hydraulic brake system master cylinder of diameter. 

(b) Four brake assemblies having li^ or 1^-in. diameter wheel cyl¬ 
inders, together with brake drums. 

(c) A pressure relief or safety valve set for operation at a pressure of 
500 It 50 psi. 

(d) A pressure gage satisfactory for operation at a pressure of 500 ± 
50 psi. 

NOTE: A diagrammatic sketch of a suitable form of apparatus is 
shown in Fig. 2. Additional information on suitable stroking equipment 
may be found in Fig. 6 of SAE Standard, Rubber Cups for Hydraulic 
Actuating Cylinders (SAE 60R). 

4.12.2 The master- and wheel-cylinder castings shall be of cast iron, 
and the pistons shall be of an unanodized aluminum alloy. 

4.12.3 Fifteen feet of ^-in, OD copper tubing shall be used in assem¬ 
bling the apparatus. 

4.12.4 The apparatus shall be enclosed in a heated air bath controlled 
to a temperature of 158 ± 5 F in the fluid in the master cylinder 
reservoir. 

NOTE: When strip heaters are used, they shall be placed 6 or more 
in, from cyUnders on test. 

4.125 Mechanical application of pressure to the master push-rod 
shall be employed to simulate operation on the vehicle as closely as 
possible. 

4.12.6 All rubber parts shall be of natural rubber meeting SAE 60R1J 

NOTE: New master- and wheel-cylinder units shall be purchased 

unassembled and must not be used for more than one test. No parts 
shall be used in any test unless these are in satisfactory condition on 
inspection prior to assembly of the apparatus. New rub^r cups which 
shall not be more than nine months old from date of manufacture 
must be employed for each test. 

4.12.7 Test Procedure—The test procedure to be employed is as 
follows: 

(a) The rubber and metal test parts shall be washed or flushed with 
alcohol, dried, and inspected for corrosion or other defects, 

(b) The huid lines shall be cleaned and Hushed with alcohol and 
blown dry with dry air, 

* The staodard hiding power test chart must he used to assure uniformitv of 
testing, A suitable hiding power chart is described in ASTM D 344-39 and D 40t39- 

^ For in formation on rubber parts contact Chemical Specialties Mfg. Assn., Inc., 
50 East 41 m Sl„ New York 17, New York. 
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(c) Immediately after inspection, the test parts shall be dipped into 
and coated with the fluid to be tested, the apparatus assembled, and 
the test conducted promptly. 

(d) The tc6t fluid shall then be introduced into the apparatus and 
the system bled free of air. 

(e) The stroke of the master-cylinder push-rod shall be adjusted to 
be as nearly as possible along the centerline of the cylinder, to avoid 
side thrust and excessive wear. 

(f) At the start of the test, the brake shoes shall be adjusted con¬ 
centric with the brake assembly axis to provide a diametral clearance 
of 0.080 in. between the shoes and the drums (0.040 in. clearance on 
each side). 

(g) The stroke shall be adjusted to give a maximum pressure of 500 
± 50 psi as measured by a pressure gage installed in the fluid line. 

(h) Stroking shall be at the rate of 1000 ± 100 strokes per hr, and 
the tests shall be continued for a total of 150,000 strokes. 

(i) At the end of the test, the condition of the parts as disassembled 
shall be noted, following which the parts shall be washed with alcohol 
and further inspected immediately. 

(j) If mechanical difficulties which cannot be attributed to the fluid 
are encountered during the test, the test shall be repeated. 

4.13 Residue and Corrosion-A complete brake wheel cylinder as¬ 
sembly (I 14 in. in diameter), except lx>ots. having an iron housing, 
natural rubl>er test cups^, and aluminum pistons shall be used for the 
test. It shall l>e carefully cleaned to remove all traces of residual brake 
fluid or rust preventive oil. After cleaning, the parts shall be rinsed 
with alcohol and dried. All parts shall then be assembled using a wire 
or clamp to hold the pistons approximately i/J in. inside the cylinder. 
While assembling, each part shall he dipped into the brake fluid under 
test. After assembly. 5 ml or the brake fluid under test shall be added 
to the assembly through the inlet connecton. The bleeder opening 
shall be tightly closed. With the inlet connection fitting removed, the 
assembly shall be placed in an oven with the bleeder connection in an 
upward position. The assembly shall be kept in the oven at tempera¬ 
ture of 158 ± 5 for 14 days. After the 14 days, the assembly shall be 
carefully disassembled to observe conformance with the requirements 
specified in section 3.6. 

MODERATE DUTY TYPE (SAE 70r2) HAS BEEN DISCONTINUED 

HEAVY DUTY TYPE (SAE 70R3) 

5,0 Type—These specifications cover brake fluids of the nonmineral 
oil type for use in the atmospheric range of approximately 140 to —60 F, 
in highway vehicle where the brake fluid is exposed to severe operating 
conditions. 

6.0 Material—Tht materials used shall be such that the resulting 
compound will conform to the requirements of these specifications. 


* Goodrich compound 15 M 800 or exact equivalent. This material must be used 
to assure uniformity of testing and* may be procured from Chemical Specialties 
Manufacturers Association, Inc., 50 East 41 St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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TAtLE 9—tEQUIREO TESTS 


Taslt 

Tast Llmifs 

ViKosity (Kinamatic) ot —40 F, max 

1800 Cantistokat 

ViKOftity (Kinamotic) at 130 F, min 

4.0 Cantistokat 

Cold last A (6 doyi ot — 40 F) 

ShaN bagin to Bow within 5 sac aftar tha sompla 
bottta is tiltad from tha varticol to horizontal 
position. Shall ba tronsporant, howavar, a slight 
opaiaKanca is parmissibla. Shall show no stratiB- 
cation, saporotion, pracipitotion, or crystallization. 

Cold Tast B (6 hr at -60 F) 

Shall bagin to Bow within 5 sac aftar tha sompla 
bottia is tiltad from tha vartkal to horizontal 
position. 

Boiling point, F, min 

375 

Ffoih'point, F, min 

Watar tdaranca (3.5 cc of distillad 

180 

wotar ot 140 ond —40 F) 

Shall bagin to Bow within 5 sac aftar tha sompla 
bottia is tiltad from tha varticai to horizontal 
position. Shall ba tronsporant, howavar, a slight 
opalascanca is parmissibla. Shall show no stratiB- 
catioa separation, precipitation, or crystallization. 

Nautrality 

pH 7 to 11 

Navtrolity (aftar corrofion tast) . 

pH 6 to 11 


TAiLE 4—CORROSION LOSSES 


Teal Strips 

Mox farmittibla 
Corrosion Loss, 
mg sg cm of Surface 

Tin coated iron cut from 1.19 lb par base box minimum sheet (Type 1, 
Grade 1 of Federal SpaciBcotion OQ.I.706A) 

0.2 

Steal, SAE 1010 (cold rolled) 

0.2 

Aluminum, SAE 24 

0.1 

Cost iron, SAE 111, or strips from housings of wheal broke cylinders 
(smooth machine surface) 

0.2 

Bross, SAE 70A 

0.5 

Copper, SAE 71 

0.5 


* T•»! strips may b« procurad from Chamkal SpockilHas Manufacturers AssocksHon, Inc. 
50 Eos* 41 St., New York 17, N. Y. 

7,0 Detail Requirements—Hydraulic brake fluids covered by these 
specifications shall be in accordance with Table 3, Table 4, and sections 
7.1 to 7.7. inclusive. 

7-1 Corrosion—The fluid when tested under conditions outlined in 
section 8.8 shall not cause corrosion exceeding the limits shown in Tabic 
4. The fluid-water mixture shall show no gelling at room temperature 
and shall not contain more than a medium* precipitate. 

Discoloration or slight generalized etching of the test strips shall not 
be cause for rejection of the fluid. 

7.2 Boiling Point Change—The boiling point shall not be less than 
370 F after the fluid has been held at 370 F for 2 hr in accordance with 
secti on 8 .9. 

' The following are definitions for types of precipitates: 

A trace precipitate shall be flocculent and remain in suspension. 

A light precipitate shall be flocculent, may settle, but possess no crystalline 
formations. 

A medium precipitate shall be primarily flocculent material with a few small 
crystals. 

A heavy precipitate shall be large in volume and contain both flocculent and 
crystalline material. 
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7.S Rubber Swelling 

7.3.1 Natural Rubber Test Cup* Swelling-The increase in the base 
diameter of the cups after 120-hr exposure to the fluid, as described in 
section 8.10, shall not be less than 0.005 in. and not more than 0.050 in. 
The surface of the rubber shall not be tacky or show any sloughing as 
indicated by carbon black on the surface. 

7.3.2 Standard SBR Rubber Test Cup< Swelling-The increase in the 
base diameter of the cups after 70-hr exposure to the fluid, as described 
in section 8.10, shall not be less than 0.005 in. and not more than 0.055 
in. The surface of the rubber shall not be tacky or show any sloughing 
as indicated by carbon black on the surface. 

The precipitation characteristics of the fluid with standard SBR 
rubber cups shall not be classified as more than a medium precipitate. 

7.4 Compatibility-Fluid shall be transparent, however, a slight 
opalescence is permissible. Fluid shall show no stratification, separa* 
tion, precipitation, or crystallization when tested under section 8,11. 

7.5 Lubrication-At the end of the two stroking tests outlined in 
section 8.12, the metal parts shall be free from wear, corrosion, or galling 
which would impair operation. The rubber parts shall be in a satisfac* 
tory operating condition. Excessive leakage past the pistons shall be 
cause for rejection of the fluid. 

7.6 Residue and Corrosion-When tested in accordance with section 
8.13, the brake fluid shall cause no rust or corrosion of the metal parts 
and shall show no dry, hard, or gummy residue. 

7.7 Evaporation 

Percentage-Not more than 80% (by weight) of the hydraulic brake 
fluid shall be evaporated when it is subjected to the test described in 
section 85. 

Quality of Residue-The residue from the evaporation test described 
in section 85 shall be liquid and shall not conuin more than a small 
amount of precipitate. Any such precipitate shall break up under rub¬ 
bing with the fingertip to form a smooth nonabrasive paste or a smooth 
nonabrasive semifluid substance. The residue shall remain liquid -while 
held at 32 ± 2 F for 2 hr. 

SM Methods of Test-Thc fluid sample shall be tested, using the 
methods prescribed in sections 8.1 to 8.13. inclusive. 

8.1 Viscosity—The viscosity of the fluid shall be determined in a 
capillary pipette according to procedure outlined by ASTM D 445. 

8.2 Cold Tests 

(a) Cold Test A shall be determined by maintaining two 125 cc oil- 
sample bottles, each containing 100 cc of the fluid, at —40 F for six 
days. At the end of this period one bottle shall be tilted from the 
vertical to the horizontal position and the time that flow begins shall 
be recorded. The second bottle shall be quickly wiped with a clean 

* Goodrich compound 15 M 800 or exact equivalent. This material muat be used 
to assure uniformity of testing and may be procured from Chemical Specialties Manu¬ 
facturers Association. Tnc.. 50 East 41 St- New York 17. N. V. 

* Goodrich compound 15 JM S81 or exact equivalent. This material must be used 
to assure uniformity of testing and may be procured from Chemical Specialties Manu¬ 
facturers Association, Inc., 50 East 41 St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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linUfree doth saturated with alcohol or acetone and then quickly 
placed against a standard hiding power test chart*® The diagonal 
black contrast lines on the chart shall be clearly discernible when 
viewed through the fluid in the bottle. The fluid shall also be visually 
examined for evidence of stratihcation, separation, precipitation, and 
crystallization, 

(b) Cold Test B shall l>e determined hy maintaining two 125 cc 
uiUsample bottleSp each containing 100 cc of the fluid, at —60 F for 
six hours* At the end of this period one bottle shall be tilted from the 
vertical to the horizontal position, and the time that flow l>egins shall 
be recorded. The second bottle shall be quickly wiped with a clean 
lintdree cloth saturated with alcohol or acetone and then quickly 
placed against a standard hiding power test chart.® The diagonal 
i)lack contrast lines on the chart shall be clearly discernible when 
viewed through the fluid in the bottle. The fluid shall also be visually 
exaitiined for evidence of stratification, separation, precipitation, and 
crystalliiation* 

Bolling Point—The apparatus required (Fig. 1) consists of a 
lOOcc round-bottom shortncck flask having a 19/58 female ground*glass 
joint, and a lO-mm OD side-entering tube, a 500'F thermometer accu¬ 
rately calibrated for 5-in. immersion, and a straight-tube 200 mm jacket- 
length Liebig condenser, equipped with a 19/38 drip-tip male ground- 
glass joint at its lower end* Also three or four pieces of unglazed 
porcelain, each about 4 mm in diameter, are required. These are made 
by breaking up a porous plate made of ungiazed porcelain, their function 
l>eing to prevent superheating during the test. 

A ^-cc sample of the fluid together with three or four pieces of porous 
plate shall be plated in the flask, the condenser attached, and the ther¬ 
mometer inserted through the side tube to within i/^ in. of the bottom 
center of the flask, A seal shall be made around the thermometer with 
j short piece of rubber tubing. The flask shall be mounted on an as- 
i>estos-cenTered wire gauze and the whole assembly held in place by a 
clamp. The condenser water is turned on and heat applied by a bunsen 
liurner or electric heater at such a rate that the fluid is brought to its 
ImiJing point in 10 min. The rate of reflux is then adjusted over another 
iO-min period to approximately i drop of reflux per sec. The tempera- 
lure is then read, and after being corrected for barometric pressure 
according to ASTM D 86, it is taken as the Ixriling point. 

8.4 Flash Point—The flash point of the fluid shall lie deferminetJ 
by the Cleveland open-cup method. 

83 Evaporation 

Percentage—Evaporation of the fluid shall be determined by plating a 
I0<c sample in a clean, dry, weighed, covered Petri dish of approxi¬ 
mately 100 mm in diameter and 15 mm high and weighed with cover in 
place to the closest 0,01 g. The Petri dish and fluid shall then be placed 
on the inverted Peiri-dish cover in a 210 ± 5 F air bath, free from 
drafts, for 48 hr. After this time, the Petri dish and cover shall be 

*Thf sundard hiding power tett chart must be Ufed to aasure unilormitj ot 
testing. A suitable hiding power chart is described in ASTM D 344-39 and D 406-39. 
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removed from the air bath, allowed to cool in a desiccator, and re 
weighed to determine the weight of fluid remaining. 

The per cent evaporation shall be calculated as follows: 

W-R 

Per cent evaporation = — X 


where 

R z- weight of residue after heating 
W = initial weight of sample 

Quality of Residue—The residue remaining after the test outlined in 

seaton 83 (percentage) shall be examined for liquidity and for the 
amount and nature of the precipitate. The residue shall then be held at 
a temperature of 32 ± 2 F for 2 hr and then examined for liquidity. 

8.6 Water Tolerance—Two 100-cc samples of fluid shall each be 
mixed with 3i/^ cc of distilled water. One sample shall be maintained at 
a temperature of 140 F and the other at -40 F for a period of 24 hr 
each, and both shall be examined for stratification and precipitation. 
At the end of 24 hr, the -40 F sample bottle is to be tilted from a 
vertical to a horizontal position, and the fluid shall begin to flow 
within 5 sec. 

8.7 Neutrality—The pH shall be determined by the electrometric 
meth^. To the fluid is added 5% (by volume) of distilled water and 
100 % (by volume) of an 80% ethyl alcohol, 20% water mix. which mix 
shall have been adjusted to 7.0 pH. The pH is to be taken at a fluid 
mixture temperature of 75 ± 15 F. 

Alternative Neutrality Method—If the fluid is miscible with an equal 
volume of water, then water may be used in place of the above alcohol- 
water mixture. 

8.8 Corrosion-The corrosion test shall be carried out as follows: 

The test strips’, each of 20-35 sq cm arpa (approximately $i/s x i/i in.). 

shall, with the exception of the tinned-iron strips, be cleaned by abrad¬ 
ing them with 520A waterproof carborundum paper and Stoddard sol¬ 
vent, or equivalent, until all surface scratches, cuts, and pits are removed 
from the strips. A new piece of paper is to be used for each different 
type of metal. They shall then be given a medium high polish by 
means of 00 steel wool and alcohol, then .washed in alcohol, then dried 
with a stream of dry air, and then placed in a desiccator at room tem¬ 
perature until equilibrium is attained. Strips shall be handled with 
clean forceps after polishing to avoid fingertip contamination. 

The strips shall be weighed to nearest 0.1 mg. The weighed strips, 
arranged in the order of tinned iron, steel, aluminum, cast iron, brass, 
and copper, shall be joined in meial-to-metal contact by fastening with 
a steel bolt or cotter pin passed through holes drilled near one end of 
each strip. The strips shall be so bent that, except for the small terminal 
area near the bolt or cotter pin, the strips shall not be in direct contact 
one with another. Strips should be immersed in alcohol to eliminate 
fingerprints and then handled with forceps. The strips shall then be 

* Test strips m»y be procured from Chemical Specialties Manufseturers Associa¬ 
tion. Inc., 50 East'41 St.. New York 17. N. Y. 
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inserted into a 1-pt Mason jar in such manner that the bolted ends shall 
rest within the concavity of a new natural rubber cup*. The 350 cc of 
the fluid to be tested, diluted with 5% (by volume) of distilled water 
and heated to approximately 200 F, shall then be poured into the test 
jar to submerge totally the test strip assembly. The glass cover shall then 
be clamped on in a vapor tight manner with the aid of a conventional 
Mason-jar rubber gasket and the test vessel held for 120 hr in an oven 
at 210 ± :> F. At the end of the test period the strips are to be removed, 
the adhering fluid flushed off with water, the individual strips disengaged 
ffODi the other and cleaned to remove any adhering corrosion 
products. 

The strips shall first be washed with a cloth wet with a 1:1:1 mixture 
of alcohol, acetone, and benzol to remove varnish, lacquer, and similar 
coatings. Coarse abrasives such as wire brushes or steel wool shall not 
lie used for cleaning following the corrosion test, but a mild nonabrasive 
soap or solvent is permitted. Cleaning is completed by rinsing in water, 
then in alcohol, drying with a jet of air, and bringing to equilibrium 
in the desiccator. The cleaned strips shall then be weighed to nearest 
0.1 mg. Corrosion loss is determined by dividing the difference in weight 
of each specimen before and after the test by the total exposed surface 
area of the specimen as measured in square centimeters. 

The average of three tests shall be the corrosion loss. 

8.9 Boiling Point Change-A 60<c sample of fluid is placed in 
boiling point equipment, as described in section 8.3, and held at 370 F 
for 2 hr. After being held at 370 F for 2 hr. the boiling point shall not 
be less than 370 F. 

8.10 Rubier Swelling-Absorption of liquid by rubber cups and 
washers used in the hydraulic brake systems shall be tested as follows: 

Natural Rubber Swelling 

Cups—The cups used shall be natural rubber cups’ and should 

not be more than nine months old from date of production. Cups shall 
be free of lint and dirt, the base diameter determined to the nearest 
thousandth of an inch with a micrometer, and the diameter recorded. 
In measuring base diameter of a cup, care shall be taken that the 
micrometer does not extend more than ^2 beyond the bottom edge 
of the cup. The diameter shall be taken as an average of two readings 
at right angles to each other. If these two diameters differ more than 
0.003 in., the cup shall be discarded. 

Procedure-Two cups, whose base diameters have been measured, 
shall be immersed in 75 cc of the fluid under test, in an 8-oz screw-cap 
glass bottle and held at a temperature of 158 ± 2 F for a period of 
120 hr. .After 120-hr exposure, the cups shall be removed from the bottle, 
washed quickly with alcohol, dried with a clean cloth, and measured 
aCTou the base with a micrometer as before. This measuTment Uiall be 
within 10 min after uking the cup out of the fluid. The surface of the 
cups shall be visually examined. 

Standard SBR Rubber Swelling 

Cups-The cups used shall be Iv<-in. standard SBR cups< and should 
not be more than nine months old from date of production. Cups shall 
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be free of lint and dirt, the base and lip diameters determined to me 
nearest thousandth of an inch with a micrometer, shadowgraph, or 
other suitable apparatus, and the diameters recorded. In measuring base 
diameter of a cup, care shall be taken that the micrometer does not 
extend more than %2 >"• beyond the bottom edge of the cup. The diam¬ 
eter shall be taken as an average of two readings at right angles to 
each other. If these two diameters differ more than O.OOS in., the cup 
shall be discarded. 

Procedure—Two cups, whose base and lip diameters have been meas¬ 
ured, shall be immersed in 75 cc of the fluid under test, in an 8-oz 
screw-cap glass bottle and held at a temperature of 250 ± 5 F for 70 hr. 
After 70-hr exposure, the cups shall be removed from the bottle, washed 
quickly with alcohol, dried with a clean cloth, and measured across 
the base with a micropieteT. shadowgraph, or other suiuble apparatus. 
This measurement shall be within 10 min after uking the cup out of 
the fluid. The surface of the cups shall be visually examined. 

Precipitation Characteristics—Two lyj-in. standard SBR cups shall 
be placed in a tightly sealed 8-oz screw-cap glass bottle, together with 
75 cc of the fluid under test and held at a temperature of 250 ± 5 F for 
70 hr. After removal from the oven, the cups shall remain in the fluid 
at room temperature for 24 hr, and the resultant precipitate classified* 
as none, trace, light, medium, or heavy. It is recommended that a blank 
be run on the fluid with each series of tesu. 

8.11 Compatibility-Prepare a mixture consisting of 50 paru, by 
volume, of the brake fluid under test, and 50 parts, by volume, of the 
Standard Compatibility Test Brake Fluid.® One hundred cubic centi¬ 
meter of this fluid mixture shall be placed in each of two 125 cc oil 
sample bottles. One bottle shall be held for 24 hr at 140 F and the other 
for 24 hr at —40 F. The bottle which has been maintained at —40 F 
shall be quickly wiped with a clean lint-free cloth saturated 
alcohol or acetone and then quickly placed against a standard hiding 
power test chart.® The diagonal black contrast lines on the chart 
shall be clearly discernible when viewed through the fluid-mixture in 
the bottle. Both test mixtures shall be visually examined for evidence 
of stratification, separation, precipitation, and crystallization. 

8.12 Lnbrication—The following test procedures are intended for 
use in evaluating the lubricating quality of the brake fluid. Two pro¬ 
cedures shaU be used; (A) to determine the effect on natural rubber 
cups, and (B) to determine the effect of the fluid at higher temperatures 
with standard SBR cups where high temperature resistance rubber is 
more suitable. 

* The Standard Compatibility Teat Brake Fluid is a composite mixture of r^re- 
senUtive brake fiuida meeting SAE TOR used in new cv nroduction. Standard Com¬ 
patibility Test Brake Fluid may be procured from Chemical Specialties Manufacturers 
Association, Inc., 50 East 41 St.. New York 17, N. Y. Use of this fluid or iu equivalent 
promotes uniformity of test results. 

• The standard hiding power test chart must he used to assure uniformity of 
testing. A suitable hiding power teat chart is described in ASTM D 344-39 and 
D 406-39. 
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Test Procedure A—150,000 strokes at 158 ± 5 F and 500 ± 50 psi 
with natural rubber cups*. 

Test Procedure B—70,000 strokes at 250 ± 5 F and 1000 ± 50 psi 
with standard SBR rubber cups*. 

8.12.1 A typical apparatus consists of: 

(a) One hydraulic brake system master cylinder of l^<in. diameter. 

(b) Four brake assemblies having or 1^-in. diameter wheel cyl¬ 
inders, together with brake drums. 

(c) A pressure relief or safety valve: 

Test Procedure A—Set for operation at a pressure of 500 ± 50 psi. 

Test Procedure B—Set for operation at a pressure of 1000 ± 50 psi. 

(d) A pressure gage: 

Test Procedure A—Satisfactory for operation at a pressure of 500 ± 
50 psi. 

Test Procedure B—Satisfactory for operation at a pressure of 1000 ± 
50 psi. 

NOTE: A diagrammatic sketch of a suitable form of apparatus is 
shown in Fig. 2. Additional information on suitable stroking equipment 
may be found in Fig. 6 of SAE SUndard, Rubber Cups for Hydraulic 
Actuating Cylinders (SAE 60R). 

8.125 The master- and wheel-cylinder castings shall be of cast iron, 
and the pistons shall be of an unanodized aluminum alloy. 

8.P2.S Fifteen feet of OD copper tubing shall be used in assem¬ 

bling the apparatus. 

8.12.4 The apparatus shall be enclosed in a heated air bath, con¬ 
trolled to a specified temperature in the fluid in the master cylinder 
reservoir. 

Test Procedure A—158 ± 5 F. 

Test Procedure B-250 ± 5 F. 

NOTE: When strip heaters are used, they shall be placed 6 or more 
in. from cylinders on test, 

8.123 Mechanical application of pressure to the master push-rod 
shall be employed to simulate operation on the vehicle as closely as 
possible. ’ 

8.12.6 Rubber parts for Procedure A will meet SAE 60R1. 

8.12.6 Rubber parts for test Procedure A will meet SAE fiORl. 

Rubber parts for test Procedure B will meet SAE 60R2. 

NOTE: New master- and wheel-cylinder units shall be purchased 
unassembled and must not be used for more than one test. No parts 
^all be used in any test unless these are in satisfactory condition on 
inspection prior to assembly of the apparatus. New rubber cups which 
shall not be more than nine months old from date of manufacture 
must be employed for each test. 


* Goodrich compound 15 M 800 or exact equiyalem. This material must be used 
to Mure unifoimity of testing and may be procured from Chemical Specialties Manu¬ 
facturers Association, Inc., 50 East 41 St., New York 17, N. Y. ^ 

to * compound 15 JM 581 or exact equivalent. This material must be used 

«n*formity of testing «nd msy be procured from Chemical Specialties 
Manufacturers Association, Inc., 50 East 41 St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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8.12.7 Test Procedurc»-Thc test procedures to be employed arc a* 
follows: 

(a) The rubber and metal parts shall be washed or flushed with 
alcohol, dried, and inspected for corrosion or other defects. 

(b) The fluid lines shall be cleaned and flushed with alcohol and 
blown dry with dry air. 

(c) Immediately after inspection, the test parts shall be dipped into 
and coated with the fluid to be tested, the apparatus assembled, and 
the test conducted promptly. 

(d) The test fluid shall then be introduced into the apparatus and 
the system bled free of air. 

(e) The stroke of the master-cylinder push-rod shall be adjusted to 
be as nearly as possible along the centerline of the cylinder, to avoid 
side thrust and excessive wear. 

(f) At the start of the test, the brake shoes shall be adjusted con¬ 
centric with the brake assembly axis to provide a diametral clearance of 
0.080 in. between the shoes and the drums (0.040 in. clearance on each 
side). 

(g) Stroke shall be adjusted to give a specified maximum pressure as 
measured by a pressure gage installed in the fluid line. 

Test Procedure A—500 ± 50 psi. 

Test Procedure B—1000 ± 50 psi. 

(h) Stroking shall be at the rate of lOOO ± 100 strokes per hr, and the 
tests shall be continued for the specified time. 

Test Procedure A—Total of 150,000 strokes. 

Test Procedure B—Total of 70.000 strokes. 

(i) At the end of the test, the condition of the paru as disassembled 
shall be noted, following which the parts shall be washed with alcohol 
and further inspected immediately. 

(j) If mechanical difficulties which cannot be attributed to the fluid 
arc encountered during the test, the test shall be repeated. 

8.1$ Residue and Corrosion-A complete brake wheel cylinder as¬ 
sembly (iVi to I'/i >“• diameter), except boots, having an iron housing 
and aluminum pistons shall be used for the test. It shall be carefully 
cleaned to remove all traces 'of residual brake fluid or rust preventive 
oil. After cleaning, the parU shall be rinsed with alcohol and dried. 
All parts shall then be assembled using a wire or damp to hold the 
pistons approximately 14 in. inside the cylinder. While assembling, each 
part shall be dipped into the brake fluid under test. After assembly, 
5 ml of the brake fluid under test shall be added to the assembly through 
the inlet connection. "The bleeder opening shall be tightly closed. With 
the inlet connection fitting removed, the assembly shall be placed in an 
oven with the bleeder connection in an upward position. The assembly 
shall be kept in the oven at temperature of 158 ± 5 for 14 days. After 
the 14 days, the assembly shall be carefully disassembled to observe 
conformance with the requirements specified in section 7.6. 
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CENTRAL SYSTEM FLUIDS (SAE 71R) 

SAE Recommended Practice 

Report of Fuels and Lubricants Technical Committee and NonmetaJlic Materials 
Committee approved June 1960. 

General /n/omwif'iwt— Specifications for a central system flu id* both 
petroleum base and synthetic, are given to permit the development 
and use of Central hydraulic systems in highway vehicles. Fluids 
meeting these specifications are suitable for use over a wide range of 
applications in that they combine many of the characteristics of both 
power steering and brake fluids. Because of th e power steering re¬ 
quirements, the central system fluid has many of the characteristics 
needed in an automatic transmission fluid; it is, therefore, possible 
that the fluid may be used in the development of automatic transmis¬ 
sions. This versatility is necessary for a central system fluid. A central 
system ttiay use the same fluid for actuating power steering, starting 
motor, hydro pneumatic suspension, brakes, seat actuators, windshield 
wipers and window regulators. 

Sco#ie-The specifications cover fluids designed to operate in the 
circulating system from ^iO ¥ through 275 F, Because of the rela¬ 
tively recent availability of these fluids, their requTremcms are based 
not only on limited direct experience but also on a combination of the 
established specifications for fluids used in power steering and brake 
systems. 

It will be noted that compatibility t>eiween the i)eiroleum (SAE 
71RI) and synthetic (SAE 71R2) is not required since mixing the fluids 
is not foreseen, in aoditton, it should be emphasized that different 
type brake seau are requirfid; SBR for synthetic, and mtiule rub¬ 
ber FOR PETROLEUM 


PETROLEUM BAS^ CENTRAL SYSTEM FLUIDS (SAE 71R1) 

TABIE 1 —SPECIFICATIONS FOR PETROLEUM BASE CENTRAL SYSTEM FLUIDS ISAE ZIRIJ 
Th* ASTM tatl metltod thoM b# ui#d oth«fwif« notad. 


TviH 

Ttil Limltf 

VISCOSITY- 

2000 cs max of — 40 F fb«fora ond oft«f thear), 5.5 e* min of 

KINEMATIC 

210 F (aflvr sh«ad. 

Th* —40 F viicoiity af lli« fluid tboll i>« datermtned by actual 
t#it (fiat ftxtrapalatianl uilne Low T«m«pratur* (—40 F) Vli- 
cotity—Brookflald Pracadur#*. 

Th* 210 F vltcoilty pf tha fluid shall ba dal«rmiit»d by pro- 
codurs outlinad by ASTM D 445, 

SHEAR TEST 

Tha fhoar »tabi11fy of fh« fluid ihall bo datarminod by Shoor 
T*it far Flyidi—Pump*. 

225 F min. 

FLASH POINT 

Tha flaih point thatl b* dattrminad by th« ASTM D 92 m«rhad. 
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TABLE 1—SfECIFICATlONS FOR PETROLEUM BASE CENTRAL SYSTEM FLUIDS 


{SAE 71RU ^^ConHnumd. 

Th* lateit ASTM feit meHiod iholl be ^Jt*4 onleii otherwij# noted. 


Teits 

Test Limits 

INITIAL BOILING 
POINT 

COLD TEST (<i| 

CoTo TEST IbT 

FOAMING 

400 F min.Yhe Iniliat boIJino point sholl be determined by 
ASTM 0 T5B Method. 

■^50 F min (6 dbys ot —50 F), The cold est (o) sholl be deter¬ 
mined by SAE 70R3 brake fluid lest 8.2^* __ 

—70 F min (B hours at —70 F*. The cold test (b) ihoil be deter¬ 
mined by SAE 70R3 brake toil 8.2**. 

100 ml toom volume max at end ot 5-minute blowing period. 

No foam ot end of 4-minuta letllinp period. The foam tests 
sholt be determined by ASTM D 892 method except that the 
settling period sholl be 4 minutes Insleod of 10 minutei. 

ANThWEAR 

OXIDATION 

STABILITY 

“CORROSION 

RESISTANCE 

Pump delivery at 700 rpm ond BOO psi ditchorge shall not de- 
creose more thon 0.2 gpm during 100 hr or indicated by 
meofuremenls on Standord Reference Fluid ot stort and end of 
test os determined by Wear and Pump Delivery Test*. 

Pump parts, by viiuol inipeclion, shall show no signs of ex¬ 
cessive wear* Parts should bo burnished and show no signs of 
galling. 

Rating 80 min. The oxidation sfablBty shall be determined by 
Ox^dolion Test—Automatic Tronimiision*, 

Na visible rust. The corrosion resistance shall be determined by 
ASTM D 665 turbine oil test with a steel test specimen using 
procedure **A*' for distilled water. 

SEAL COMPATIBILITY 
(Rubber Swellinp) 

The increote in the bose diameter af nitrile rubber cups after 

70 hr exposure la the fluid at 250 ±;5 F shall nat be lest thon 
0.005 in. nor more than 0.055 in. The surface shall not be 
locky or show ony sloughing oi may be Indlcoted by corbon 
black on the surface. 

This test shall be limllar to SAE 70R3 broke fluid test 7.3-2^* 

(lubrication} 

Pass SAE 70R3 broke fluid lest 7.5>». 

This test iholl be determined by SAE 70R3 broke fluid test pro- 
ceduro section 8.12^ except that nitrile rubber cups shall 

be used both in wheel cylinders ond master cylinder. Steel 
tubing 3/16 in. dto iholl Im substituted for copper tubing ond 
steel flltings used. 

Test Procedure B 

Port Port Number^ 


Wheel Cylinder NXA-18210 

Master Cylinder NXA-18209 

Primacy Cup NXA-lfl2l2 

Secondary Cup NXA-IB213 

Residual Chock Volve Seat NXA-18214 

Residuol Check Valve Seal NXA-18215 

Wheel Cylinder Cups NXA-ia2n 

water tolerance 

Woter loterpnce is not procticol for petroleum bate fluids. Pro¬ 
vision must be made In the tyitem for the eflmination of water 
or prevention of its entronce. 

COMPATIBILITY 

Ho liquid stroliflcotion or precipitation shall be evident. 

The test shall be the tome os SAE 70R3 broke fluid test 8.11^. 
Only petrolaum bose central system fluids meeting oil other 
SAE 71 Rl speciflcationi are to be used. Compatibility betwoen 
petroleum t^se and lynlhelic fluids is not required. 


• S«« SAE S«<ommendfld Prottice^ Teitt for Control SYitom Fltijit. 

^ See SAE Standard, HydrouHc Broke Fluid [SAE 70R). V 

e TKeie portj or exact equivolent ihould be wiod. The teit portl. con be ordered from 
Bendix Product! Diyiiton, Automotive Sales Dept., 401 Bendix Drive/South Bend, Indiona. 
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SYNTHETIC CENTRAL SYSTEM FLUIDS (SAE 71R2) 

TABtE 2 —SPECIFICATIONS FOR SYNTHETIC BASE CENTRAL SYSTEM FLUID (SAE TIRII 
ASTM f#it method the 11 be used ynleti otherwite noted- 


Teiti 

Tell LtfiiiH 

VISCOSITY- 

KINEMATIC 

ISOD Cf oiojt of —40 F (before end after iheor)- 

5.5 Ci min ol 2T0 F (after iheer} for oili containing VI im' 

prover; or 4.5 ci at 210 F (offer (hear) for oils not containing 

VI improver. 

SHEAR TEST 

Il'* ^0 F vifcotity of the fluid ihall be determined by octual 
lest (not exirapolofion) by ASTM D 445 method. 

The 210 F vitcoiity of the fluid iIhiII be determined by pro¬ 
cedure outlined by ASTM D 445- 

The theor itabilify of the fluid tholl be determined by Shear 
Teit for Fluidf^—Pump*, 

FLASH POINT 

205 F min. 

The floih point tholl be determined by the ASTM D V2 method. 

BOILING POINT 

400 F min. The boiling point tholl be determiried by method 
uted for SAE ?0R3 broke fluid teif S.3^, 

COlO TEST la] 

—50 F min (d dayt ot —50 F), The eold teil (o) ihaii be deter¬ 
mined by SAE 70R3 broke,] fluid test 8.2^, 

COLD TEST (b) 

—70 F min (6 houn at —70 FK The cold teit (b) tholl be deter¬ 
mined by SAE 70S3 broke tetf 0,2*^. 

FOAMING 

100 ml foam volue max at end of 5-iiiinute blowing period. No 
foom or end of 4-minute lettling period- The foam teiti tholl be 
determined by ASTM D 8P2 method except that the tettling 
period fhall be 4-mlnutei intteod of lO-minutei, 

ANTI-WEAR 

Pump delivery ot 700 rpm ond 500 pti diicharge thaJi not de- 
creote more thon 0-2 gpm during 100 hr at Indicated by 
meoturementt on Stondord Reference Fluid at ttorl ond end of 
tott ot determined by Wear and Pump Delivery Teil*- 

Pump porti, by visual inipection, thall show no tlgni of ex- 
cniive wear- Parts should be burnished ond show no signs of 
galling. 

OXIDATION 

STABILITY 

CORROSION 

RESISTANCE 

Roting 80 min. The oxidotlon stability tholl be determined by 
Oxidation Test—^Automatic Trontmittlon*- 

The fluid when tested under conditions outlined for SAE 70fi3 
broke fluid 8 . 8 *» shall not couse corrosion exceeding the follow- 
mg limitij 

Permiffible Lost 

^ ^ _ mg per M| cm 

Strip of turfoce,, mox 

Tin Coated Iron cot from K19 lb per bose box 

min- sheet (Type 1 , Grode 1 of Federal Spec, QQ, 

1-70dA| 0.2 

Steelj SAE 1010 (cold-rotled) 0 2 

Aluminum, SAC 24 0 j 

Call Iron, SAE 111, or tfripi from housing of 

wheel broke cylindert (imooth mochtned surface) 0.2 

Broil, SAE 70A n S 

Copper^ SAE 71 o ’5 

SEAL COMPATIBILITY 
(Rubber Swellino) 

The fluid mixture ihoJI ihow no gelling ot room temperoture 
and tholl not contoin more thon a medium*^ proctpltote. Oil- 
colorotion or slight generalized etching of the test tiripi tholl 
not be cause for reiection of the fluid- 

The increoie In the bote diameter of both nofurai'* and SBR^ 
rubber cupt ofter 70 hr ot 250 ±5 F oxpoiure to the fluid shoU 
not be lets than 0.005 In. nor more thon 0,055 in. The surfoce 
tholl not be locky or show ony Houghing ot moy be indicoted 
by corbon block on the turfoce. 

This test tholl be irmllor to SAE 7CIR3 brake fluid test 7 , 3 , 2 , 
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TABLE 2—SPECIFICATIONS FOB SYNTHETIC BASE CiNTtAL SYSTEM FLUID 
(SAE 711111-Contfnumi. 

Th« lalatt ASTM tetf mathod shall ba used unless otherwise noted. 


Teits 

Test Linnits 

[Lubrication) 

Post SAE 7Qft^ broke fluid test 7.5^. 

This test shall be determined by SAE 70R3 broke fluid test pro¬ 
cedure ^"6", section 8J2 except that 3/16 ln> dio stool tubing 
shall be substituted for copper tubing and steel flftings used. 

Test Procedure 8 

Part Fart Number 


Mo star Cylinder primary Cup 

Master Cylinder Secondary Cup 

Compensator Check Valve 

Wheel Cylinder Cups 

FD-2378*[AA) 
(Compound W«6730-B)^ 
FD-2399-(AA) 
(Compound W-6730-BP 
FC<14424 
1674080-AA 
(Compound W-6100}* 

WATER TOLERANCE 
COMPATlilLITY 

Pass SAE broke fluid 7013 woter tolerance test 8.6l», 

No Itguid stratificolion or precipitation shall be evident. 

The test shall be determined by SAE 7DR3 broke fluid test 
S.11'>. Only tynthelk centrol tyslem fluids meeting all other 
SAE 70R3 ipeciflcotions ore to be used. Compalibllity between 
synthetic ond petroleum base fluids is not required. 

■ See SAE Recommended Practice, Tests for Centrol System Fluids, 
h See SAE Stondord, Hydraulic brake Fluid (SAE 70t). 


« The followint are deflniliont for types of precipitotesi 

A trace precipitate shall be flocculeni and re mol n In suspensian. A light precipitate shall 
be flocculent, moy settle, but possess no cryilolline formationi. 

A medium pfecipitate shall be primarily flocculent material with a few small cryitoli. 

A heovy precipitate shall be lorpe In valume and contain both flocculenl and cryttolline 
materia L 

Goodrich compound 15 M 800 or e^oct equrvolenK This moteriol must be used to assure 
uniformity of teitinp ond may be procured from Chemicol Speciolfiei Manufacturers Astocl* 
otian, Inc., 50 East 41 Sf*, New York 17, N. Y. 

•Goodrich compound 15 JM 581 or ejcoct eouivolent. This moterial must be used to 
assure uniformity of testing and moy be procured from Chemicol Special lies Monufodurert 
Association, Inc., 50 Eost 41 St., New York 17, N. Y, 


UBR^R;< 




CO J 
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TESTS FOR CENTRAL SYSTEM FLUIDS 

SAE Recommended Practice 

Report of Fuels and Lubricants Technical Committee and Nonmetallic Materials 
Committee approved June 1960. 

SHEAR TEST FOR FLUIDS-PUMP 

This shear test is designed principally to deicrmine the shear resistance 
as measured by viscosity change of central system fluids. (SAE 71RI Pe¬ 
troleum and SAE 71R2 Synthetic), under conditions simulating end use. 
See S.\E Recommended Practice. Central System Fluids (SAE 71R). 
Pump output measurements before and after shear are also determined 
as an additional indication of viscosity loss due to shear. 

1. PurfM%e—TY\t S.AE 71R1 central system fluids will have very high 
viscosity indices to meet both the required —40 F and 210 F viscosities. 
Fluids of this type often decrease in viscosity in use due to mechanical 
shear caused by their passing through a vane pump or other shearing 
mechanism used in the system. Because of this possible loss in viscosity 
due to normal use, the viscosity of the unused fluid is not a reliable cri- 
terion of pumping efficiency. If the fluid l)ecomes too **light*’, impaired 
power steering assist can result. This will be most noticeable at low 
vehicle and concomitant pump speeds when adequate l>oost is most 
needed, as in a parking maneuver. 

T his test has l)een designed to subject the fluid to shear conditions 
which will reduce the fluid to its permanent end use viscosity. It has 
been found that the viscosity of a fluid will decrease most during the ini¬ 
tial period of use and that the rate of viscosity decrease will diminish to 
essentially zero with prolonged use. The actual time required to stabilize 
viscosity will depend on the relative severity of the shear mechanism and 
the characteristics of the fluid. 

2. Equipment For Shear Tesf—Typical test equipment consists of the 
following or equivalent. 

(a) One hydraulic pump .».2 equipped with a one.quart standard 
reservoir. 

(b) A suitable pump drive, such as a 10 hp electric motor with belt 
connection to drive pump at 3000 rpm. 

(c) A thermocouple, 

(d) A temperature controller such as West “Gardsman", Model J.\.2 

(e) A low pressure control valve. 

(f) \ 0-150 psi pressure gage. 

(g) A cycle timer, such as Eagle Signal Flex-O-pulsc 120 sec cycle.2 

* For petrolirum base fluid use Eaton Mfg. Co. power steering pump No. ER-10919-6 
with nitrile rubber seals. For synthetic base fluid use Eaton Mfg. Co. newer steering 

No* ER-10919*? seals made of Michigan Precision Molding dompound No. 

* Certain specific products are referenced in order to insure uniformity in testing 
and to make the recommended practices more precisely understood. The exact 
Equivalent will be satisfactory. 
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(h) A 0‘l000 psi pressure gage to measure pump discharge, 

(i) A high pressure solenoid valve, such as Auiomaiic Switch Co,, 
“Asco" catalog No, 82255,2 3 ^ in, pipe, in, port, oil, 25-1000 psi. 

(j) A relief valve, such as Vickers, Model CT06Ci0, 500 - 2000 psi, 

(k) A hear exchanger to maintain oil temperature (150-170 F) in 
reservoir, 

(l) A heal element on the return line to rapidly raise temperature in 
reservoir up to the (150-170 F) range, 

(m) A cold water solenoid valve, such as Skinner>2 in, orifice, 100 psi, 

(n) Necessary steel tubing and connectors to pipe pumping circuit as 
shown in Fig, 1—Shear, Wear, and Flow Test, 

3. Equipmenl^Flow Tesl—Typical additional equipment for flow test 
consists of: 

(a) A hand tachometer such as a Hasler,® to determine pump shaft 
rpm by inserting the rubljer driving memljer into the center hole pro¬ 
vided in the pulley-to-shaft retaining tap screw. 



1 , CLOSE VAtVES A 

2, OPEN VAtVES B 

3, AOUATE HI PRESSURE 
SOLENOID VALVE 


1, CLOSE VALVES® 

2, OPEN VALVES A 

3, CLOSE BY^PASS LINE 


t, SAME AS FOR SHEAR AND 
FLOVV TEST EXCEPT 
RUN FOR IDO HR 


i. RUN FOR 20 HR 

FIG, 1-SHEAR, WEAR, AND FLOW TEST DIAGRAM 


* Certain specific products are referenced In order to insure uniformity in testing 
and to mJte the recommended practices more precisely understood. The estaci 
Quivalent will be satisfactory. 
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(b) A turbine-type flow meter, such as the Waugh Mo<lel FL6S.2 
calibrated for 67 SUS oil, together with a Hewlett Packard Model 450-A 
amplifler,2 and Hewlett Packard Model 521-A electronic counter2 to 
determine the pump discharge flow rate. 

(c) Three shut-off valves. 

(d) Necessary steel tubing and connections to pipe additional pump, 
ing circuit as shown in Fig. 1—Shear, Wear, and Flow Test. 

4. Test Procedure—\l the same equipment is to be used for running 
tests on petroleum base and synthetic fluids, the system must be thor¬ 
oughly CLEANED when changing from one base fluid to another. 

4.1 Flow Measurement—Reference Fluid—Connect pump output 
line to flow measurement system as shown in the accompanying diagram. 
Connect pump drive to give pump speed of 700 ztS rpm. Inspect res. 
ervoir and clean, if required, and fill with three pints of the Standard 
Reference Fluid.2,3 Flush system by pumping fluid through with relief 
valve wide open and the return line disconnected from the reservoir. 

onnect return line to reservoir and fill reservoir with 40 oz. of the 
.standard Reference Fluid. Start pump and run until fluid in the res. 
ervoir reaches the temperature which will give a viscosity of 67 ±1 SUS. 
This temperature shall be in the range of 150-170 F. Set relief valve 
to give a pump discharge pressure of 600 psi. Record flow in gpm. 
Any new or used pump which will not give at least 1.8 gpm discharge 
under these conditions should not be used. 

4.2 Flow Measurement—Test Fluid—Start of Test—Remove reser¬ 
voir and clean thoroughly of all traces of Standard Reference Fluid. Re- 
place reservoir and fill it with about three pints of the fluid to l)e tested. 
Flush system by pumping the test fluid through it with relief valve 
wide open, and the return line disconnected from the reservoir. The 
flushing procedure is repeated again to thoroughly remove traces of 
reference fluid. The return line is then connected to the reservoir and 
the reservoir is filled with 40 oz. of test fluid. Maintain pump speed 
setting at 700 ±5 rpm. Start pump and run until fluid in the reservoir 
reaches same temperature at which the reference fluid was run. Set 
relief valve to give a pump discharge pressure of 600 ±5 psi. Record 
flow in gpm. 

4.3 Shear Test-Test Fluid—Operating Conditions: 

Pump s|>eed constant at 3000 rpm ±50 rpm 

Pump discharge pressure: Cycle 800 ±20 psi for 1 minute 

75 ± 10 psi for 30 sec 

Fluid inlet temperature constant at 170 ±5 F 

Test duration—20 hr 

* Certain specific products are referenced in order to insure uniformity in testing 
and to make the recommended practices more precisely understood. The exact 
equivalent will be satisfactory. 

^ * For testina Petroleum Base Central System Fluids the Standard Reference Fluid 

is a paraffinic distillate with no additives corresponding to SAE 70R3 in SAE Standard, 
Hydraulic Brake Fluid (70R) with lubricity comparable to an SAE 10 paraffinic 
distillate and containing no VI additives. Material meeting these requirements may be 
obtained from Union Carbide Chemical Co., 270 Park Ave., New York 17, New York. 
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Conoeci pump to the circiiit as shown on the attached diagraminatic 
sketch for Shear Test. Check reservoir to make sure no fluid has been 

St during the flow test. The timer and temperature controller are now 

acted. The timer holds the bypass solenoid valve open for 30 sec. then 
closes it for I minute. The temperature coniroller reads the tem|>eraiure 
in the reservoir, via thermocouple, and controls the flow of cooling water 
through the heal exchanger by actuating a solenoid valve in the water 
inlet line. 

I he pump may now he started- The relief valve may need readjust* 
ment during warm-up, to maintain 800 psi. When the operating tem¬ 
perature of 170 F (reservoir) is reached, system pressure should drop to 
70^80 psi when the bypass valve is open. If the pressure is less than 70 
psi or greater than 80 psi, the low pressure control valve should lie 
adjusted. Run as follows: 

(a) Retain one pint of unused test fluid. 

(b) Take one ounce samples at 5 hr, 10 hr, and 20 hr for viscosity 
tests. 

(c) Stop test at 20 hr, 

(d) Retain the used fluid. 

4.4 Flow Measurement— Test Flutd—End of Test— .After completion 
of the 20-hr shear test, change pulleys to give pump speed of 700 ±5 rpm. 
Close shut-olT valves from the shear test system and open shui-off valves 
to flow measurement system. Using the lest fluid from preceding 20-hr 
shear test, run pump until fluid in reservoir reaches the same lenqiera- 
lure which was used for flow measurement at the slari of the lest. Set 
relief valve to give a pump discharge pressure of 600 ±5 psi and record 
the flow in gpm, 

4.5 Flow Measurement—Reference Fluid—End of Test—Drain test 
fluid from system and retain the used fluid. Remove reservoir and clean. 
Replace and fill reservoir with about 3 pt of unused Standard Reference 
fluid. This fluid is pumped through the system and is discarded as it 
comes out the return line disconnected from the reservoir. Repeat to 
insure thorough flushing. The return line is connected to the reservoir 
and the reservoir filled with 40 oi of unused reference fluid. Run pump 
at 700 ±5 rpm until fluid in reservoir reaches a temperature which will 
give a viscosity of 67 ±1 SUS, This temperature shall be in the range 
of 150-170 F. Set relief valve to give a pump discharge pressure of 600 
:±5 psi. Record flow in gpm. 

5, Fiscojtfy Loss Due To Shear—This is indicated by the 210 F vis¬ 
cosity (measured in ceniistokes) of successive samples. The 210 F viscosity 
of 20*hr sample shall not be below the specified minimum. A curve ill us* 
traiing the shear loss can be made by plotting the viscosity of the new, 
5-, 10-, and 20-hr samples versus their respective times. Viscosity is de¬ 
termined by ASTM D 445-53T procedure. 

WEAR AND FLOW TEST 

This wear test may be run concurrently with the Shear Test—Pump 
for central system fluids. It is intended to determine the effect of central 
system fluids (SAE 71R1 Petroleum and SAE 71R2 Synthetic) on pump 
wear as indicated by hydraulic efficiency under conditions simulating 
end use. Sec SAE Recommended Practice, Central System Fluids (71R). 
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K Purpose—The SAE 71R1 and 71R2 Central System Fluids are 
intended for use in power steering components and in pumps similar 
to those used for power steering. These fluids should have sufficient 
lubricity to insure satisfactory pump life. In a power steering system, the 
mt^t demarKiing conditions are those encountered at low engine speed 
when good pump delivery at high pressure is required to give designed 
assist during a parking maneuver. If the pump is worn, its low speed 
hydraulic efficiency will result in inadequate delivery. This test is de¬ 
signed to indicate if the test fluid will lubricate the pump properly, thus 
maintaining hydraulic efficiency for the expected life of the pump. 

2. Equipment For Wear and Floiv Teif—Typical test equipment con¬ 
sists of the following or equivalent: 

(a) One hydraulic puinp,i »2 equipped with a l-qi standard reservoir. 

(b) A suitable pump drive, such as a 10 hp electric motor with belt 
connection to drive at 3000 ±50 rpm. 

(c) A thermocouple. 

(d) A temperature controller, such as West "'Gardsman’', Model JA,® 

(e) A low pressure control valve. 

(f) A 0-150 psi pressure gage. 

(g) A cycle timer, such as Eagle Signal Flex-o-pulse,* 120 sec cycle. 

(h A O-IOOO psi pr^tire gage to measure pump discharge. 

i (i) A high pressure solenoid valve, such as Automatic Switch Ck>., 
"ASCC Catalog No. 82233,- Yg in. pipe, 1/2 in. port, oil, 25-1000 psi. 

(j) A relief valve, such as Vickers, Model CTOGCIO,^ 500 to 2000 psi. 

(k) A heat exchanger to maintain temperature in reservoir. 

(l) A heat element on the return line to rapidly raise the temperature 
in the reservoir up to the (150-170 F) range. 

(ni) A cold water solenoid valve, such as Skinner, i/g in. orifice,^ 100 
psi. 

(n) Necessary steel tubing and connectors to pipe pumping circuit 
as shown in Fig. I—Shear, Wear, and Flow test. 

5- Equipment—Fltnif Test—Typical addifional equipment for flow test 
consists of: 

(a) A hand tachometer such as a Hasler, to determine pump shaft 
rpm by inserting the nibljer driving memljcr into the center hole pro¬ 
vided in the pulley-to-shaft retaining cap screw. 

(b) A tiirl>ine*type flow meter, such as the WAUGH Model FL6S,^ 
call bra te<l for 67 SUS oil, together with a Hewlett Packard Model 450-A 
amplifler,^ and Hewlett Packard Model 521-A electronic counter^ to de¬ 
termine the pump discharge flow rate. 

(c) Three shut-olT valves. 

(d) Necessary steel tubing and connections to pipe additional pumping 
circuit as shown on the diagrammatic sketch—shear, wear, and flow test, 

^ For petroleum bise flu id use Eaton Mfg. Co, power steering pump No. ER-10919-6 
with nitrile rubber seals. For synthetic base fluid use Eaton Mfg, Co. power steering 
pump No. ER-10919-7 seals insde of Michigan Precision Molding Compound No, 
8008 silicone. 

* Certain specific products are referenced in order to insure unifortnity in testing 
and to make the recommended practices more precisely understood. The exact 
equivalent will be satisfactory. 
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4. Test Procedure—li the same equipmenE is to be used for running 
lest on petroleum base and synlhetk fluids, the system must l>e tiior- 
OLTGHi.v cleaned when changing from one base fluid to another. 

4.1 Flow Measurement—Reference Fluid—A new pump is used for 
each wear test. Inspect reservoir and clean if required but do not dis¬ 
assemble. Mount pump on lest stand and connect the output line to the 
flow measurement system as shown in the accompanying diagram. Then 
connect pump drive to give a pump speed of 700 ^5 rpm. Fill reservoir 
with alxiut three pints of Standard Reference Fluid.2* s Flush system by 
pumping this fluid through it with the relief valve wide open and the 
return line disconnected from the reservoir. The return line is then 
connected to the reservoir and the reservoir filled with 40 oz of Standard 
Reference Fluid. 

Start pump and run until fluid in the reservoir reaches the tempera¬ 
ture which will give a viscosity of §7it I SUS. This temperature shall 
be in the range of 150-170 F. 

Set relief valve to give a pump discharge pressure of 600 ±:5 psi. Rc^ 
cord flow in gpm. Any new pump which will not give at least 1.8 gpm 
discharge under these conditions should not he used. 

4.2 Flow Measurement-Test Fluid-Start of Test-Remove reser¬ 
voir and clean thoroughly of all traces of Reference Fluid. Replace res¬ 
ervoir and fill it with alx)ut three pints of test fluid. 

Flush system by pumping the test fluid through it with relief valve 
wide open and the return line disconnected from the reservoir. The flush¬ 
ing procedure is repeated again to thoroughly remove traces of Reference 
Fluid. The return line is then connected to the reservoir and the res¬ 
ervoir filled with 40 oi of test fluid. Maintain pump speed setting at 
700 ±5 rpm. Start pump and run until fluid in the reservoir reaches 
same temperature at which the reference fluid was run. Set relief valve 
to give a pump discharge pressure of 600 ±5 psi. Record flow in gpm* 

4.3 Wear Test-Test Fluid—Operating Conditions: 

Pump speed constant at 3000 rpm ±50 rpm 

Pump discharge pressure: Cycle 800 ±20 psi for 1 minute 

75 ±10 psi for 30 sec 

Fluid inlet temperature constant at 170 ±5 F 

Test duration—100 hr 

This test may be run concurrently with Shear Test for Fluids. The two 
tests are run under similar conditions except for time and in the Wear 
Test samples for viscosity measurements are not required. The Wear 
Test equipment is the same as used in Shear Test for Fluids (see Fig. I 
—Shear, Wear, and Flow Test). The Wear Test can be run with the 
test fluid used in measuring the flow in section 4.2. 

^Certiin BpeciHc products are referenced in order to insure uniformity in tcating 
end to make the recommended practices more precisely understood. The exact 
equivalent will be satisfactory. 

^ For testine Petroleum Bate Central System Fluids the Standard Reference Fluid 
it A paraffinic diatillatc with no additives corresponding to SAE 70R3 in SAE Standard. 
Hydraulic Brake Fluid (70R) with lubricity comparable to an SAE 10 paraffinic 
distillate and containing no VI additives. Material meeting these requirements may be 
obtained from Union Carbide Chemical Co., 270 Park Ave., New York 17, New York. 
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Change pulleys to obtain 3000 ±50 rpm pump speech 

The timer and lemijeraiure controller are now startecL The timer 
holds the bypass solenoid valve open for 30 sec, then closes it for 1 
minute. The temperature controller reads the tem|>erature in the res¬ 
ervoir, via thermocouple, and controls the flow of cooling water through 
the heat exchanger by actuating a solenoid valve in the water inlet 
line. The pump may now Ije started. T^^e relief valve may need readjust- 
mem during the warm-up to maintain 800 psi. When the 0 ]>eratjng 
temperature of 170 ±5 F (reservoir) is reached* system pressure should 
drop to 70-80 psi when the bypass valve is open. If the pressure is less 
than 70 psi or greater than 80 psi* the low pressure control valve should 
l>e adjusted. 

4.4 Flow Measurement^Test Fluid—End of Test—After completion 
of the lOO-hr Wear 7'est* change pulleys to give pump speed of 700 ±5 
rpm. Close sinu-off valves from the shear test system and open shut.ofT 
valves to flow ineasureinent system. Using the lest fluid from preceding 
100-hr Wear Test, run pump until fluid in reservoir reaches the same 
temperature which was used for a flow measurement at the start of the 
test. 

Set relief valve to give a pump discharge pressure of 600 ±5 psi and 
record the flow' in gpm. 

5. Flow Measurement^Referenct Fluid—£n<f of Tesf—Drain test fluid 
from system and retain the used fluid. Remove reservoir and clean. 
Replace and flil reservoir with alx>ut 3 pt of unused Standard Reference 
Fluid. This fluid is pumped through the system and is discarded as 
it comes out the return line disconnected from the reservoir. Repeat 
to insure thorough flushing. The return line is connected to the reser¬ 
voir and the reservoir filled with 40 oz of unused reference fluid. Run 
pump at 700 ±5 rpm until fluid in reservoir reaches a temperatiire 
which will give a viscosity of 67 ±1 SUS. Temperature shall be in the 
range of 150170 F. Set relief valve to give a pump discharge pressure 
of 600 ±5 psi. Record flow In gpm. 

6- Drain fluid and remove pump from lest stand. The 

pump is then dismantled* cleaned with a light solvent and visually in¬ 
spected for evidence of wear. Particular attention should he given to: 

(a) The shaft and its bearings. 

(b) The flat sides of the rotor or carrier. 

(c) The inside periphery of the cam ring. 

(d) The pump body and cover. 

OXIDATION TEST-AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION 

This test is designed primarily for the determination of high tem¬ 
perature oxidation stability of central system fluids (SA£ 71R1 Fetro- 
leum and 71R2 Synthetic), and can be run with the Mercomatic^ trans¬ 
mission. See SAE Recommended Practice, Central System Fluids (SAE 
71R). 


* Certain specific products are referenced in order to insure uniformity in teatipg 
and to mate the recommended praclicei more preciaety underalood. The exact 
quivalent will be aaiiafactory. 
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1 . Purfw«-Central System Fluids are used primarily to transfer 
energy or work from the mechanically driven pump to a motor or piston 
some distance from the source. Modulation or control of the motor is 
often accomplished by dissipating the excess energy. The fact that thi? 
type of control is possible is one of the main advantages of a hydraulic 
system. The energy dissipated in this manner com hi net! with that lost 
by normal friction is converted into heat which first heals the fluid 
and is then transferred to the ambient air by conduction and convection 
from the hydraulic tubing and/or heat exchanger. Central system fluids, 
therefore, must tolerate relatively high temperatures, 100 to 150 F almve 
ambient to produce a practical AT. In addition, when the fluid is used 
in a brake system, it will be heated in the wheel brake cylinders by the 
heat dissipated from the adjacent brake shoes and drums. It is im¬ 
portant. therefore, that the central system fluid have a high degree of 
oxidation stability and that it not produce varnish, gum. sludge or 
other products of deterioration which will impair the pro|>er functions 
of the system components. 

This test procedure, originally designed to test automatic transmission 
fluids, has l>een found to give a reliable indication of the high tempera¬ 
ture (275 F) stalnlity of a central system fluid. 

2. Test Equipment—Mereomatic Transmission—The test e(|ui|)ment 
consists essentially of the following main items arranged as shown in 
the diagrammatic sketch: 

2.1 Transmission-This unit is a 1958 Mercomatic Transmission As¬ 
sembly No. PBL.7003.M.2 and is obtainable from Ford Service. The 
modification of this transmission consists of; 

(a) Replacing its existing coarse-splined input shaft by a fine.splined 
input shaft. Ford Service Part No. PBM*70l5.A.s and 

(b) The addition of a small pet-cock to the oil pan facilitate re¬ 
moval of oil samples during test. (See section S.S-Inspection Procedure). 

2.2 Converter-In order to facilitate testing and the inspection of 
the torque converter, the welded converter normally supplied with th 
atwve mentioned transmission cannot be used. Instead, a Ixdted con¬ 
verter should lie assembled, using the following Ford Service Parts,*.-* 
and used with the transmission in this test. 

2.3 Electric Motor—7.5 hp min. 

2.4 Insulating Box—Made of in. plywood and lined with 1 in. 
Fibeig;Ias insulaton. 

2JS Blower and Motor Assembly 

a. Blower-Squirrel cage type capable of moving 108 cfm of air at 
1760 rpm. 

b. Motor—110 V ac, 1760 rpm. 


* Certain specific products are referenced in order to insure uniformity m testing 
and to m«e the recommended practices more precisely understood. The exact 

quivaleni will be satisfactory. . , , , 

< If a synthetic fluid is used in this test, all nitrile rubber seals must be replaced by 
made of Michigan Prcciiion Molding G>mpound No. 8008 Silicone. 


7070ft ———W 
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PART NAME 

SERVICE RAtT 

NO.^ 

attambly 

B5A.6375‘A 

Cover oifombtv 

B5A-7950 A 

Wothar, canvartar tbniit 

IP-7962 A 

O.Rin 0 , convartar covon 

B6A-7963-A 

Turbina otsambly, convartar 

B9AP-7920-A 

Stator Oitambly, convartar 

i5S-7932-A 

Roca, convartar tiotor 

IP-7947-B 

Clutcli oitambly, convartar itotor 

6BA-7940-A 

Snap riiiB, convartar itotor clutch ratalnar^ 

2 raqwirad 

J P-7945-A 

Raca, convartar ttator dutch-innar 

IP-7946-A 

Waihar, convartar impaltar, thruil 

B6A-77909-A 

Impatlar otiambly, convartar 

B6A-790a-A 

BoEU convartar covar to impallar 5/16"".— 

24 x l3/a2"—le raquirad 


lock nut, hax, 5/\6” —24, impalfar to 
convarlor covar—18 raquired 


Bolli 

20310-5 

Lock woihar 

3480«-S 

Covar ofiaiiibly, convartar houting 

MB-7985-A 

Houting ottambly 

MA-797S-A 

Covar 

8AA.77979-A 

Bolt 

30343-S 

Lock wothar 

357A3S-S 


2.6 Teni|>erature Recorder Potentiomeler and Blower Controller— 
Leeds and Northrop "Speedomax H'\® 

2.7 Pressure Gages— (a) Converter Outlet, 0-200 psi 

(b) Main line pressure, 0-200 psi 

(c) Governor Pressure, 0-200 psi 

2.8 Thermocouples— (a) Transmission Oil Sump 

(b) Converter Outlet 

2.9 Multiple-Switch Cor Thermocouples 

3. Test Procedure— Mercomatic Transmission 

3.1 Preparation for Test—‘The test shall be run preferably with a 
brand new converter.transmission a^mbly for each fluid tesieii. The 
transmission shall be completely disassembled l>efore instaliation on the 
test stand, and alt parts shall l>e thoroughly cleaned with petroleum 
spirits. The transmission shall then be reassembled under conditions of 
cleanliness and according to manufacturers specifications, but with the 
stator reversed from its normal position. 

A used iransmission-convcrter assembly could be used. It should be 
disassembled and thoroughly cleaned of all gum, varnish, sludge, and 
the like, accumulated from previous test. Petroleum spirits and varnish- 
removing solvent should he used. The transmission should then be 
rebuilt according to manufacturers specifications with the following 
replacement parts: 

’ Certain specific products are referenced in order to insure uniformity in testing 
and to make the recommended practices more precisely undersiood. The exact 
equivalent will be satisfactory. 
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PART NAME 


FORD SERVICE 
PART NO.* 


ICit, and s«alf 

Wafh«r^ eonv«rt#f iinp«U«r, thryit 

Wqtber, cpnverf«f| tlirvit 

$cr«n oiiVflibly 

Front clutch—it«o* plotoi 

Front clyfch—bronzo p(ol«i 

Rfror clutch—*l«*l plot** 

Root clutch—brofizB plotoi 
Wather, roar clutch ivn goar, coufit#rthr«it 
Woihor, roor clutch lun a*or, thrurt 
Waihor, front clutch lun goor, thruit 
Wo<hBf, front clutch sun gear, throit 
Wpiher, output ihoft« thrust 

Woshor, output shaft, thrust 


S.2 Test Set-Up-Eqiiipniein should be arrangctl as shown in the 
sketch, with llie converter housing iMtUetl to a .steel snpix)ri plate which 
forms a vertical plane. The iiiotttr is coupled to the converter shaft. 
The insulating l»ox should cover the transmission-converter assembly 
completely. The blower is located so that it can direct air at the area of 
the converter. The hlower is controlled by the transmission oil sump 
temperature to within +2 F via a thermocouple and the tein|)erature 
controller. Install all gages, thermocouples and wiring as shown in Fig. 2 
—Oxidation Test. 

Operating Conditions-The equipment shall lie operateti at 2150 
rpm ±50 rpm and at a tenii>crature of 275 F, 

3.4 Test Procedure— (a) Introduce 5-qt of Huitl into transmission at 
start of test run for 5 mimttes. 

(b) Shut down unit and intrtKluce another 5.qt of fluid. 

(c) Shift transmission into drive and install insulating Iwx over 
equipment. 

(d) Start motor and operate at required speed until test temperature 
of 275 F is reached. 

(e) Continue to operate at this speed and icmperatiire until 300 hr 
are logged. 24-hr per day operation is preferred but 16 hr per day is 
acceptable as a minimum, provided only test lime at 275 F is logged. 

3.5 Inspection Procedure—(a) Remove a 2.oz fluid sample, while 
unit is running, every 50 hr and replace with fresh fluid. 

(b) Shut down unit at 100 and 200 hr of logged time for visual in- 
speciion of underside of unit. 

(c) After completion of test at 300 hr, shut down and disassemble 
completely transmission and converter for inspection. 

(d) Rate the individual components according to CRC Deiiosit. 

'Certain specific products are referenced in order to insure uniformity^ tealing 
and to make the recommended practices more precisely understood. The esact 
quivalent will be satisfactory. 


MJK-7IS3-B 

e6A-7m9.A 

IP.796J-A 

B7S-774a8-A 

IF-77S73-A 

B5A-77519-A 

IP.77S1S.A 

B6A-775I9.A 

B5S.775J4.A 

B3S-773J5-A 

B5S-77545.A 

B6A-77S4B-A 

BSA-77067. 

K or I or M 
(tolect fit) 
B5A-7704&-A 
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Rating Scaled for varnish and area-depth method for sludge. 10 rep¬ 
resents a perfectly clean part; zero (0) represents a very dirty part. 

3.6 Rating Procedure 

(a) Record the sludge and varnish ratings in the following manner: 

PAIT NAME VAtNISH SLUDGE 


Conv«rt«r out«r turfoc* 

Converter housing, outor 
Spfog clutchos 
Scroons, oil 
Stool clutch plotos 
Volvo body—Outor surfoco 
Soporotor ploto 
Spools 
Covitios 

Clutch pistons 
Clutch cylindor 
Sun goor shoft 
Oil pon 

Bottom of tronsmission boforo disossombly 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 



(b) Record the condition of the following: 

Oil Seals—Cracking, flexibility, and the like 
Bronze Washers—^rrosion, wear 
Bearings—Corrosion, wear 

Riting Scale may be obtained from the Coordinating Research Council, Inc., 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York. 
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(c) Photograph in color, if possible, as many pans as is practicable. 

(d) Re|X)rt the properties of used fluid samples as follows: 
Petroleum ether insolubles—ASTM D 893-52T method 

-ASTM D 893-52T method 
-ASTM D 445.53T method 
-ASTM D 445.53T method 
-ASTM D 664-54 method 
-ASTM I) 664-54 method 
4.5 Requirements for Pass—The following items shall be rated and 
summed for the purpose of determining a pass or failure. 


Chloroform insolubles 
Viscosity at 100 F 
Viscosity at 210 F 
.Acid Number 
Base Numl)er 


PART NAME 


VARNISH 

SLUDGE 

Converter outer surfoce 


X 


Converter houting, outer 



X 

Screen 


X 

X 

Steel clutch plates 


X 


Valve body—Outer surface 


X 


Cavities 



X 

Clutch pistons 



X 

Clutch cylinder 



X 

Bottom of transmission before disassembly 

X 



TOTALS 

XX 

XX 


A perfectly clean transmission would rate 50 varnish and 50 sludge 
for a total of 100. 

LOW TEMPERATURE (-40 F) VISCOSITY-BROOKFIELD 

This low temperature viscosity method is offered principally to de¬ 
termine the viscosity of new and used petroleum base Central System 
Fluids. See SAE Recommended Practice. Central System Fluids (SAE 
71R) 

1. Purpou—The SAE 71R1 petroleum base central system fluids 
have very high viscosity indices to meet both the required —^ 

210 F viscosities. Generally fluids of this type contain relatively large 
amounts of VI improvers which may cause the fluid to become non- 
Newtonian in character, especially at low temperatures. This precludes 
satisfactory end use correlation with the usual type viscosity measure- 
ment (ASTM D 445). This method, which uses a Brookfield viscosimeter, 
has been found by cold room and actual road tests to give satisfactory 
indication of the petroleum base fluids ability to oj>erate at low tem¬ 
peratures. down to —40 F. 

2. i4^ara/iis—Typical apparatus will consist of the following items: 

(a) Brookfield viscosimeter and stand. Model LVF or Model LVT.2- 

(b) Spindle, Brookfield viscosimeter No. 4,* with standard guard. ^ 

(c) Cell (test tube) outside diameter 25 mm. length 100 mm. 


* Certain ipecific products arc referenced in order to insure uniformity in testing 
and to make the recommended practices more precisely understood. The exact 
quivalent will be satisfactory. 
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(d) Cell wood Stopper (Fig. 3). 

(e) Insulated cell carrier (Fig. 4). 

(f) Routing cell rack and base assembly (Fig, 5). 

(g) Cold cabinet with air circulation device, (Ford cold cabinet)^ 

(h) Pyrometer potentiometer—Lewis, Model HPO,2 





* Certain ipectfic product! arc referenced in order to insure unifortnity in letting 
and to make the recommended practicei more precisely undermlood. Tbe caact 
equivalent will be laiitfaclory. 
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turntable 

BALL BEARINGS 

PEDESTAL 


FIG 5-ROTA TING CELL RACK AND BASE ASSEMBLY 


S. FT€H:eduT€ 

(a) Fill cell with approximately 27 ml of the fluid under test, 

(b) Put stopper on cell and insert spindle, 

(c) Place cell assembly in rack« 

(d) Place rack assembly in oven at 120 F for a halLhour, 

(e) Place rack on base assembly and put these and cell carrier in cold 

l)OX, 

(f) Establish constant (±:03 F) test temperature in cold Ik>x* 

(g) Rotate rack at 25 to 55 rpm, (The rack may l>e rotated by the 
circulating air in the cold box, but other methods of rack rotation may 
be usetl,) 

(h) Allow the cell to remain exposed to the test temperature for a 
periotl of 16 hr. 

(i) Place cell in carrier and immediately transfer the unit to the 
, Brookfield viscometer for analysis. 
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(j) Attach spindle and adjust height so that the spindle is immersed 
to the mid-point of the neck as viewed through the plastic windows of 
the cell carrier. 

(k) Center the spindle in the hole at the top of the wood stopper. 

(l) Select the highest spindle speed possible to analyze the sample. 

(m) Repeat taking readings until three consecutive and identical read¬ 
ings are obtained. 

(n) Use the value of these identical readings to compute viscosity in 
the following manner: 

Viscosity in centipoises= (scale reading) x 100-40 

Viscosity in centistokcs= viscosity in centipoises 

specific gravity of fluid at test temperature 

NOTE: The specific gravity of the test fluid should be determined 
by A.STM D 1298-55 method. 
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Mr. ScHExcK. I n^oiild just like to make this comment; We are glad 
to have Mn Richards here, and his associates this morning. I would 
like to sincerely commend all meml)ers of the automobile industry, the 
Automobile \lanufaeturei'S Association, the Society of Automotive 
Eiigineei*s, and ail of the associated organizations for their wonderful 
work and their tine work, and the industry’s cooi>eration by exchang¬ 
ing all sorts of engineering data and testing data on safety devices, 
and making tliese safety specifications available to each other, I 
think tliat is elcMpient testimony of the exercise of responsibility in 
the field of safety by all liranches of the automobile industry and by 
all professional organizations associated with the automobile industry. 

Mr, Richards. Thank you. 

Mr. ScirENOK, I believe tliat you have a very definite feeling of pub¬ 
lic I'esixinsibility in these matters. I think that the indiisti^ and every¬ 
one connected with it is to be most sincerely connnended for their 
exercising of all of these I'esponsibilities and for their coopenition. 

Mr, Richards. Thank you again, Mr. Sclienck. We appreciate that. 

Mr. RoBERm The gentleman from Pennsylvania, 

Mr. Rhodfj^, Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask how important the 
control of the sale and use of brake fliiiil is to highway safety. To 
what extent does suhstandard brake fluid contribute to highway acci¬ 
dents? 

Mr. Richariis. It wouhl be difficult, probably, to segregate specifi¬ 
cally the relative importance. We know that all brake action is veiy 
important in safety. We recognize in this sp^ific field that fact. 

We have found evidence of accidents resulting from brake failures, 
and an investigation has indicated that the brake failure was, prob¬ 
ably, caused by substandard brake fluid, the use of that substandard 
brake fluid. We feel it is a very impoitant subiect. 

Mr. Riiodf^s. Do you have any figures on the number of accidents 
that have resulted from t he substandard brake fluid ? 

Mr, Rich ARDS, Let me ask Mr. Sherman if he has any information. 
This is one of the weakne.sses of our current safety program. We do 
not have as mucli physical breakdown as would be desirable. 

Mr. Sherman, There is not in the accident picture enough investi¬ 
gation of the detail of an accident to answer your question. Very 
often the presence of a substandiird brake fluiu, for example, which 
might result in high temperature buiMup.s and the failure of the fluid 
to perform and bubbles, so to speak, in the brake fluid line, spongy 
brake action—these ai’e not particularly evident in accidents. And 
as you will not from the cop^' of the SAE standards which have been 
submitted, the chemical laboratory tests, and the other tests to deter¬ 
mine whether tlie fluid in tliat automobile was substandard or not, 
is a very complicated procedure. The most tiiat could l>e said is that 
early indications were that as much as 50 percent of the brake fluid 
on tlie market was inadec|uate for the purpose. And this has been 
I'edueed in every area where legislation lias been adopted by the 
States, In fact, tlie benefits go over into adjoining States, 

One of the references to the Chemical Specialty Manufactuiws 
Association figures would indicate that at one. time as much as 50 
percent of the brake fluid was inadequate and now it is, probably, 
down to 5 percent overall. 
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So the probleiii is one you cannot answer in terms of automobile 
accidents statistics^ but you liave to look at what is happening in the 
market in the servicing aim. 

Mn KnoDEs of Pennsylvania* Thank you, tliat is alL 

Mi% Roherts. Mr. Rogei's. 

Mr. R(Xjers of Plorida. Mr. Riclinixls, I thought your testimony 
made a very definite contribution. We are all pleased with the indus¬ 
try's action taken on the question of seat belts. 

Mr. Richards, Thank you, 

Mr. RtioERs of Florida. A great deal needs to be done in the way of 
education, of course, but certainly, the leadership was taken tliere 
and it very well will be helpful, I am sure. 

How niucli would you say has been designated by the industry for 
sa fety a.s such ? How much has been spent by them f" 

Mr. Richards. I would like to have Mr. Isbraiidt comment on this 
subject, because I think this is one that has been eoinmeutetl on l>efore. 
Safety is such an integral part of our operations that segregating it. 
dollarwise may be a problem, but Mr, Isbramlt has had intimate 
association with that, and we should let him comment. 

Mr. IsRRANirr. Mr. riiairman, and Mr, Rogers, it is difficult for us 
in the industry to assess either dollars or manpower to the etforts 
exjjended in safety. The reason for this being that the entire auto¬ 
mobile and all of its components must l>e analyzed from the sjtfety 
standpoints. So, consequently, let us take as an exam pie a new front 
suspension system wliieh, in essence, is a means of producing 
more comfort to the owner of the veliicle. As we go t!irough the 
design of a new^ front suspension you might say that there are no 
areas that pertain immediately to safety that the customer can rec> 
ognize, but yet we, as an industry, from an engineering standpoint, 
must evaluale every item of design in detail of that suspension. So, 
consequently, looking at it from the standpoint of safety alone 3^011 
would s^y that the entire suspension group was contributing toward 
safety. 

If you try to assess dollars to that it is very difficult to do. 

Mr, Rogers of Florida. I can understand that. 

Mr, IsBRAXDT. If you are referring specifically to areas of safety 
jmproveinents, added features, let us hike seat belts as an example— 
if you are suggesting that. We in the industry, generally"—and I am 
sure this is the case in all of tlie manufacturcr's orgaiiizations, which 
are dii^ctl}" under either the vice pi’esident of engineering or a dii-ecTor 
or engineering, who have a staff assistant, a man who is at the top level 
of the engineering organization, reporting directly to the diiTctor and 
has the i^sponsibilitv of overall safetj" in tlie velocle and its design, 

lie will aevelop infoiTnation as tlie i^esult of our committee activities 
within the automobile manufacturers associations that will offer amis 
of improvement or areas of new developineut. We have in that area 
now the simple matter, you might siiy, the matter of attaching the 
seat l>elts, as an exainple. 

AVe have all standardized on the manner in which seat belts will 
l)e attached, so that you will l)e able to buy a paekiige and that package, 
e.xcept for its length, is adjustable, will atiaeh to any one of the auto* 
mobilp that you niight cam to purchase, because a means for attach¬ 
ment into the vehicle is identical. 
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Mr. R(HiER.s of Florida, (’ould you pive us, say, your budget for 
researcli, from the automobile industry standiMint, for safety iin- 
proveirieiits thiit directs sill of its etlorts just to new safety de\ ices 
uiid ini[>rov*eiii6nts alone? That was the point I was trying to get at. 

ilr. IsTiiLvxDT. I would not Im? able to» 

Mr, litKSERs of Florkhu Probably, you do not liave that iiifarma* 

IsHRANDT. I do ivot liave it available. 1 tliiiik that it would l>e 
difficult to obtain. We will take the question in hand and see what we 

can develop. ^ . i j 

Mr. Kooers of Florida. We need the amount they put in a budget, 
as it applies to a ceitain i-esearch group working on safety iimirove- 
ineiits alone. Perhaps, you do not hav’e that in format ion. That is 
what I WHS thinking of." I have been impressed as to liow little we 
are doing in our governmental depaianients on research for safety 
featums. 1 iiisl wanted to have some information on that. I think 
that we are letting you do all of the work. 1 wonder if it is not a 
proper function for some of our effoil. here to be done on researeh by 
the (Jovernment along tliis line, as we are doing in the matter of air 
pollution. 

Mr. Richards, Yes, sir. 

Mr. RtKJERs of Florida. It has been pointed ui> that the mam cause 
of death—alK)Ut 40 iierceiit of the deaths, is due to lack of stifety 
features. If you could supply those figures I think that it would lie 
helpful to give us a proper |>ei'Spective on t hat subject. 

Mr. Hu HARDS, We will try to get you a statement on that. \ on 
re(‘ognize that this (piestion has come up many times. 

Mr. R4K;Kit.s of Florida. Yes. 

Mr, Richards, I have talked to the chief engineers of pnichcally 
all of our companies, I might add that their answer in looking at 
this prohleiii is, ‘"Is not the wliole vehicle and all of the reseai-ch a 
part of our safety program? (’an you point out anything that di>e.s 
not liave some l)earing on that V’ 

For exam|)le, we asked t!ie ASoeietY of Automotive Engineei's in 194 fi 
during tlie Automotive (lohlen Jubilee to make an exliibit on safety 
dev^elopments. And some people were a little lustoimded to find the 
cigarette lighter inchided and yet that was a vein^ important safety 
item, Pe<*anse you did not have to get your two hands off the steering 
wheel while lighting your ciga r or cigarette. And there are ^^uch items 
as windshield wipers and windshield wasliei's, and air conditioning 
systems, that go into the vehicle. It it difficult to find anything that 
d"oes not contribute in some degree to safety. 

Mn Riksers of Florida. 1 realize that. I think tliat the committee 
can undei'stand that. 

What we want to know is wliat tlie funds are for the sjiecific prob¬ 
lem of researeh for safety improvements. 

Mr. RiCHAHJ>s. I t^elieve, Mr. Cliairnnin, that it might be well at 
this ijoint to come back to your comments with respect to lI.R. HUl, 
bwause this is where our great concern lies in all of these measures, 
tliat is, that standards as we have tliem now in the iiKlustry developed 
along a very definite line and have a definite virtue to be preserved if 
we are going to continue this pixicess of building l>etter and safer 
automobiles. 
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Mr. Roberts. 1 appreciate that fact and I certainly want to com* 
inend your industry for coming forward here today and taking this 
big step forward. I would naturally say that because of my bill, that 
it IS a big step they have taken in the safety Held. 

I thiim it is highly commendable that the industry^ has done this. 
It gives me a feeling of misgiving to see the governmental depart¬ 
ments who are reluctant apparently to move in this Held. And it is 
very i*efreshing to me to have the automotive industry come in today 
and say, ‘‘We want the Government depaitinents to be able to nMiuiit 
minimum standards of safety in cars which they purchase.'* 

I think that statement is very clear. I think it is a gi*eat day in 
this country when private enterprise is taking a big step forward, as 
the manufactui'ei's have taken in endowing this legislat ion. 

I am verj^ gi*ateful to you. I am sure that I s[>eak for the subcom¬ 
mittee when I siw that we feel deeply obligated to you for taking this 
forwaixl step. I certainly Iwlieve that it sj)eaks for a l)etter day in 
safety not only throughout these United States, but in other places. 

I repeat, we are very grateful to you for taking this step. 

Mr. Richards. Thank you. 

Mr. Roberts. Our next witness is Mr. John O. Moore, who has been 
connected with the research group at Cornell University. He is one 
of the best known and best qualiHed men in this field of highway 
safety. 

I would like to say that Mr. Moore has made a tremendous contri¬ 
bution to the work of this committee. He has always lieen available 
to us at very short notice, and glad to do so at his own expense. He 
has always been a declicated worker in this field of saving human lives 
and trying to avoid as much human suffering as possible. 

Mr. Moore, we are glad to have you before us today. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN 0. MOOKE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Mr. Moore. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, it is 
a great pleasure to be given this op|)oiiunity to aj>i)ear l)efore your 
committee again and to discuss these problems with which you are 
concerned and have been concerned with for many yeare. 

I would be forced to address my major comments, if I may, sir, 
to H.R. 1341, because I think that some of the other bills are merely 
additives to the overall preblem to which you are addressing your¬ 
self in your proposed legislation. 

There is little room for doubt at this i>oiiit that accidents per se do 
produce injury and death. 

There is little room for doubt at this point that accidents are the 
third leading cause of death in the United States of America. 

There is little room for controverey that the motor vehicle, which 
is our means of living, produces an unprejiortionate amount of death 
and injur}" in |>opulation greups whom we can least afford to spare. 

There is no room for controversy that 42 percent of all of the 13- to 
25-year-olds in America who have died in the last 10 years have died 
inside a motor vehicle. 

It is most pleasant for me to have tlie op|)ortunity, sir, to hear that 
the industry is willing and in the j>osition of endorsing a concept that 
we are now in possession of enough known scientific knowledge that 
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we CriTi to writs some iiitellifreiit standunls for pro!setuml 

packaging the passenger wlio must use the motor veliicle in our 

Vim lit ry as a wav of 1 i viiig. . ^ i ^ 

1 think anything less than this very blunt des<n'iption is obfiisfiating 

1 he issue, ^ i i i. 

People have to move to live, I^eople have accidents because they 
nr© human, and we as a society must look for the iiiost intelligent 
means available to protect those people in our society from the re- 
suites of tills d 1 

If we dia leas tlian this, we would not be discliargtnfr our obliga- 
tions to our fellow man* * - j * 

\V© know that 56 percent of the people we hiue seen injured in 
ainoniobile accidents aie injuml hy contact with four components, 
or the hick of functioning of four cainponents, to protect this pas¬ 
senger during his sudden stoppage. 

We ai^ in the position nt the inoinent whei-© w'e have no staiidams 
or criteria for mating this, in having this knowledge, in any other 
place other than the Society of Automotive Engineei's Comniittee 
on Seat Belt Standards. 

We do not know* at the pi'esent time wduit is the derm it ion of a 
safety pad. do not know what is a good definition of a safety 
door lock, and >Ya do not know* what is a good definition of tlie j^r- 
fornmne© of a steering wdieel on contact with the chest during 

deceleration, . i - i i 

It is my special plea—and 1 will be as brief as 1 can that^ without 
the existence of some criteria or standards we ai^e all lost. ^\e do not 
know* what to provide, we do not know* wtiat we have to pay for it, 
or wdiat price penalties we shall assess to the imblic. 

I do not believe that thei^. is the poasibility—and 1 have si>cnt over 
20 years of my life in the field of doing i-esearch on the concept of 
packaging the man, both in aircraft and automobiles—do not 
sincei'ely,\onestly lielieve thei'e is any hope that we will acquire these 
necessary criteria except through action by the Federal Governient. 

I do not believe that this is a problem wliich is specialized for the 
community, the municipality, or tlie Slate. I think it is a national 
problem. And I think it can best be addressed by a nat ional committee, 
empow’ered to reoiiest that certain agencies of the governiiient arrive 
wdth the coo[)eration of the best informed sources at a set of reasonable 
criteria which wdll assui’e the motoring public that for a price they can 
be given a guarantee that they are buying a device wdiieh will give 
them a i^eusoiiable chance of survival when they do the tilings wliich 
humans ai'e well documented and kiiowm to do, to make mistakes. 

If I thought that this could be done at the State level, bein|r a 
southerner by birth and a man dedicated to the con<‘ept of State rights, 
I would plead for it, I would plead for the cause of Spites to do it. 

I have not yet seen any improvement in any criteria or any device 
which is offei'^ to the public since 1956 . And if I multiply the 30,000 
lives of occupants of vehicles by sixths, and if I multiply the 
million injuries by 6 years, and if I multiply 200,000 i>enuanent disa¬ 
bilities by 6 years," I am coniijelled to confess that w*e have delayed too 
long, 

le nn* rlrtriA hv f'nmmitlees. Research is done bv airencies 
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And to iny wav of thinking, H.K. i;541 will give us the best ho|>e that 
we have for establishing a reasonable set of criteria. 

1 have been privilege<l to be involveil in meetings of the American 
Standards Association, the Society of Automotive Kngineei's commit¬ 
tees, and all of the.se other agencie^ and I would he less than honest if 

1 came before this committee at this time, with the knowledge I have, 
tliat you can control deaths and injuries in automobile accidents, and 
did not plead that we need passage of such a bill, and we do not need it 

2 years from now. We have delayed too long already. 

I would place l)efore you my credentials as a reseaiTher, a man who 
has examined in the Cornell program over 45,000 injury-producing ac¬ 
cidents, over 100,000 i)eople involved in those accidents, over 400,000 
photographs of those accidents, aiul the record of all of the data in the 
liands of the industry, on their own particular cai*s. And I am most 
excited that the indu.stry has taken such a wonderful forward step 
toilay in supporting the facts that we need some place where they can 
come and the Federal agencies can come and look for guidance and 
criteria, so that we know what we buy, how much we pay for it, and 
what we should l>e reasonably ex|>ecte<l to lie given in protection against 
the most common disea.se which exists in our younger age group in 
America today. 

I would conclude my statement on this point, sir. 1 realize you are 
prossed for time and you have a numlier of other witnesses. 

The seat belt is only one of a battery of thera|)eutic devices which can 
control a major disease in our midst. The seat Mi works best when it 
is combined with a gocxl steering wheel to absorb the energy of the 
chest, and a good da^ilioard and a padded header strip. 

We have no criteria for anything other than the seat belt at the 
moment. I l>elieve that we need Fetleral leadership here. And we ai-e 
merely in H.K. 1341 asking for Federal leadership; we are not attempt¬ 
ing to regulate intei*state commerce. 

Mr. Chairman, if there i\ve any questions that you or members of 
the committee should like to ask me, I will lye glad to answer them. 

Mr. Roberts. What would be your opinion about the industry 
sugge.stion of an advisory committee to advise the appropriate Fed¬ 
eral agency charged with the i*esponsibility of the administration of 
11.K. 1341, in the event of its pa.ssage at the present time # 

Mr. M(k)RE. I do not think that you can ^wssibly carry out the intent 
of H.K. 1341 without the con.sent and advice and participation of the 
indiLstry, l)ecause ceiTainly the.se men are the most expert on whom you 
could call for advice in the development of the criteria and standards. 

I think as I read ILK. 1341, the intent of the bill is not that we shall 
prescrilie for them how they shall build their cars. We merely say 
that there are certain ba.sic things which should not l>e violatecf at a 
future time. If we need 25 jiercent elongation in the .seat belu and 
the industry thinks we need 30, the industiy with research tools is cer¬ 
tainly in the most unusual t>osition to consult and advise with us. 

Anyone who enacts the administration decision without the advice 
and consent of the industry’, I think would l^e very foolhanly. I would 
just hoi>e, Mr. Chainnan, at this time such a group convened would in¬ 
vite those of us who have spent a number of years in research to par¬ 
ticipate with them and to snare knowledge which has not yet become 
available in the normal channels of literature. 
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Ml-. Korekts. Would not I hut infariimt ioii niitui iilly oonie into the 
pictiii-e, Ijeciiiise ! know thnt t'oi-nell I niversity, along with stutUes 
made tlirougli industry grants, has bi?en doing some J-esearch work for 
tlie Federal Government. . . , , , , , 

Mr. Mim>re. The Cornell grant and the acriuisttion of tlie knowledge 
we have now about at-oidents, first the arddents wliich niuse injury or 
deaths and second the accidents, been made possible only t>ecuuse 
of bipurtisun parttci[>ation of both (in\*eriiiiient and inilustry. And 
it is certainly, I believe probably the largest iniif^s of data in existence 
ill the free world any where today. 

Without any siiijport tinspro^i-am conld not have been undertaken. 

We have at Coriiell^and 1 say ‘Hve/' although I am no longer 
there^becoiue aware of the imjmrtance of learning bow to work with 
industry, how to supply them with tlie known information on ’which 
they can predicate their decision of making an improvement in their 
proiluct^ Init 1 do not like to fiave my leg pulled by people who discuss 
with me |>roduct improvement versus the question which Mr. Kogei's 
asked about, the safety improvement of that prodm-t. I think these 
a re twf> different issues. 

A |>roduet improvement may im|>rove the salability of the com* 
moditv, but it may not atkl one whit to the safety of that product. 1 
think I am entitled to make that statement. 

Mr. Robkkts. The gerileman from Ohio has a question. 

Mr. SciiFxcii. I think Mr. Moore is just l■eemphas^^ing his welt- 
forinnlated opinion and well -jiistiHed opinion that the Federal (tov- 
ernmentj if it is to establish standards for safety for autcmmbiles, 
ought to take full advantage of all of the industry and professional 
ijeople who a!i*eady have had all of these experiences and all of this 
information- It would be impossible in time and in money to duplicate 
that by any governmental ag€uicy. 

Mr^McH^RK. Mr. ASchneck, I could not agree with you more. I think 
it would he the most foolish attempt in the world if 11.K. TMl did 
become law of the land, that we did not ctmvene, as we have the 
iirecedent in similar acts of this sort, to take advantage of the existing 
uody of knowledge of the industry and the research peo|)le who would 
lie more than glad to gatlier thoughts to such work to the fiovernment. 

So at such time as criteria would lie written, they would he entirely 
in agreement with the |iosit!Oii of the best-known knowledge that has 
been obtained. 

Mr. Rurkhts. The gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. RiKiEHs of Florida. 1 certainly appreciate your testimony. It 
has been most heljifiil. 

MHiat w’as the figure that you gave about the fi-year period of the 
deaths in accidents? 

Mr. aMoore. Mr. Rogei-s, in that fi-year period we liave had the best 
estimate I am able to obtain fi-oin the national health survey and the 
Bureau of Vital Statistics between 28,000 and Ji0,000 occupants of 
passenger-type vehicles who have \>eeii killed in America. 

Mr. Rckjers of Florida. About 80 , 0 (K) a year? 

Mr. M(X>re. Per year. We have an estimate, according to the na¬ 
tional health survey, of about 4.5 million people annually who have 
been injured in motor vehicle uecidents; approximately 2(K),000 of 
tliese 4.5 million have received permanent disabilities. And if I miilri- 
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ply tlu^e ii|:inus by six, 1 sL*e wliat we have uni aceoiiiplislied simT 
we have iiitnvchiced the eluui^jes of slamhird equipment for door lorks 
and steering Miiek and oiitionul equipment for seal l>elts and pudding 
material on the dashboards and the header slrijis. 

^ Mr. IhKJERs of Florida. I have Just one question about tlie proposetl 
(iovernnient group to work on higliway safety. You probably hearcl 
the festiinoiiy tliis morning nlKiut the interdepartmental agency for 
highway safety. Does that seem to you to be a proper appnaicli, in 
trying to get s<mie real i-esearch work done on this subject i 

Mr, Moore. I would have lo go hack to the testimony, as 1 said 
before, of Mr, Koterts’ committee on this subject. I pie^iided at (he 
time tliat these hearings were held in 1958, I belieA^e that man in 
America so depends on the modern automobile that we have the 
[)arallel which is of such magnitude and importance that we perliaps 
need a comparative agency such as the Xatiomd Advisoi-y (\>mmittee 
for Aeronautics was, which put America in a preeminent leaden^hrp 
position in airIriiusporlation. 

I was convinced after presenting my testimony, which is a matter 
of record, that ('ongi'eas was not particulurly interested in estab¬ 
lishing any other independent governmental agency, that this matter 
tlien was liest desigiied to go to that governmentai agency which was 
l>est equi[)ped to work on it, 

1 am convinced from testimony this morning and convei'sations I 
have iiad over the last several yeai's theiT is some confusion at the 
moment as to where in the governmental structure, as it is now estab¬ 
lished administratively, this i^espoiisibility lies. 

I would not hack off one moment from the things 1 have said in that 
initial testimony liefore Mr. Kol>erts' committee, that we have a 
need—we cannot afford to buy tlie injury and disability and cost which 
is [n-esently assmdated with the worlds greatest concept of transporta¬ 
tion, and we must have some agency to liamlle it. 

I iHdieve that at the root of our problem of the tii’st and second 
accidents lies the human e<iuat ion. 

As to which of the governmental agencies is Ijest qualihed to work 
adecpiately with the human eipiation, I am not prepami to state. 1 
am not an engineer. I am not quulitted as a physician, although 
my vocation has I>^n in medicine. I'liis 1 would iWve to (iie judg¬ 
ment of the committee and in conference willi j)rnja?r governmental 
agencies. 

Mr. HoriERs of Florida. Thank you very nmch. 

Mr. Hoiinirrs, Thank you, Mn Moore. 

Mr. MiHjRE. Thank yon. 

Jlr. UimERTs. Our next witness is Mr. I.ieoiiard AV. Mayo, executive 
director of the Aas^Kuatioii for the Aid of Crippled Children of Xew' 
York City. 

AVe are glad to have you here, Mr. Mayo. 

STATEMENT OF LEONAED W. MAYO, EXECUTIVE DIEECTOE, ASSO¬ 
CIATION FOE THE AID OF CEIPPIED CHILDREN, NEW YOEK, 

N.Y, 


Mr. ilAYo. Mr. Chairman and membei's of the committee, I must 
confess at I lie outset that I come Ijefore this committee as a tyro, a*s 
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a newcomer in n Heltl in wliic^h (his committee has ah'ently established 
its iuterests and its exf)en ise. 

Now, mv name lias l>een a i man need. , , 

J will state briellv the function and the proprram of the Association 
for tlie Aid of Ci‘ii)pled rhildren in order tliat yon may have s^nne 
knowledge of our interest in testifying at this time, 

\y^ starte<l 11 years ago in support of basic research with respect to 
the ciHises of deatli hefoi’e birth and <liiriiig the birth process# At 
that time very little money, eitiier public or private, was l>eing spent 
in the }>nrsiiit of this very diHicult research in this country, A gieut 
deal of money is now Udng s]>ent in this pursuit and in pnmdt of such 
research, 

\s w© saw some jirogress in research in this area, our attention was 
called to the fact that whei'eas we probably lost more children liefore 
birth than after lurth, the greatest single cause of death after birth in 
most age giYnips among children occni's in I’elation to antomobile ac¬ 
cidents and is due to automotiile accidents, Tlierefore we were coni^ 
pelled to give some attention, under mir mandate, namely the pi’e- 
vention of crippling diseases and conditions aiiiong children, to an 
ai'ea wliich iii> to now had been outside of our area, and in which we 
still consider ourselves learning. 

I came to this meeting t his morning priinanly not to speak, but pri¬ 
marily to learn, ami 1 am learning. , 

1 may say, Mr (Inurman, that the account of the bearings of this 
subi‘oiiimittee, particulurly tlie one I hold in my hand, under date of 
July 7 , 8, and 0, lllo9, liaslieconie a textUKik and a guide, a motivation 
and" an inspiration to us in the develonment of our prognmi. 

In studying the whole ami of accident prevention, we found, as 1 
stated, that tlie causes of crippling and particularly of deatii as caused 
by luitomolnle acidents made it necessary for us to inqiui^ into this 
field. It has not been an easy exploration. One finds interesting 
things and a lack of interest in suriinsing t>laces, 

I want to compliment this committee in its peisistence in sticking 
to a subject which isw'ithout the ghiiiior of crime and which dc^snot as 
yet enjov the strong public backing of such issues as the rackets. 

As yet, this is an unpopular cause, and it is gratifying to a private 
citizen to know that a committee of ihe Congress is applying itself to 
tills kind of purpose and this kimi of cause so assiduously and u itli a 

scholarly intent , . . • 

I have beard this morning some iiiiei^sting comments witli res[>ect 
to the extent to which the I\8, Govenniient should pailicipate in 

research in this field, , , i i 

Congressman Rogers froni Florida^ let ine say that 1 was particiuai ly 

interested in voui’ eomment on tliis point. As a newcomer to tliis 
field 1 can only sav that haviiifr s|>ent the last 11 years working with 
i-eseurch scientists'in the fields of biolofrical sciences, m cancer research 
and neurological disea.ses and the like, it has lieen established that the 
participiifion of ffoveriunent in medical research, far from drying up 
the soutves of private research in priv'ate oi'fianizatioiis which 
respond to industry in the field of automotiye safety, has increased 
both the intensity, the number of pei'sonnel involved, and the mim- 
Iwr of dolhii-s spent. 


T0706 0—61-11 
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So 1 tliink wt* have a piwedent of sonu* distiiiclioti and 10111011111100 
to the effect that tlje leadersldp of government, not just its interven* 
tioii and paiiicipatioii, but its leademhip, pro|)er!y expressed in a field 
of researcli,l>eiiefits the entile Held 

Tliere are just three points tlnit I would like to make briefly with 
respect to II.R. 134 L 


The ix-cord of the saving of the lives of childmn over the past quar¬ 
ter of a century is one where great [irogress has been made not only 
in the saving of life before birth, particnlaiiy during birth, but great 
progress has been made in the saving of lives froni children's dis¬ 
eases. These so-calle<l miracle drugs, better obstetrical care, im- 
I)roved knowledge in pediatrics, improved additional knowledge on 
the part of paients, have all led to a very dramatic decmise in the 
(leatb of children from the diseases of cliildhood and I'elated causes. 

41 ie same advance has not been seetn unfortunately, in the field of 
automobile accidents. And it is this field that all of us, the automotive 
industry, the engineers, social scientists and all of the public owners 
and parties Join hands in wishing to see research go forward. 

If r might comment briefly on the whole (jnestion of standards, it 
^ms to me obvious tlint there must I>e too in this field, as in other 
fields, that ade<iuate standards cannot \m set without adequate research. 
.\nd I think there is no one in this room or in the I Tiited States who 
w'ould claim tliat udeciuate research has yet been uiKlertaken with i*e- 
spect to any of the tliree major areas of autoinotive safety research, 
namely, highway and driving conditions, the state and condition and 
competence of rne driver, and (lie relationship of driving to human 
l>ehayior in genera). And third, but fur from least, in our humble 
opiiiton, research having to clo with the extent to which automotive 
desiOT can help to prevent iU'cidents and serious accidents, even when 
one lias a driver who is not well jirepiired, one has a clriver who is ill, 
one has a driver who finds himself m the situation whei^ no human 
being (*ould think his way out of it fast enough. 

Of these three areas of research that appeal to commonsense, I lie- 
lieve tliat wlieieas we have over 70 million cars, and heaven knows 
how many drivei^ and new cars coming up each year and a new crop 
coming up each year—whereas we have multiple problems when it 
comes to research in the other ureas I mentioned, namely, Idghway 
reseandi—this, of course, must go forward. The key to a fuither 
ci'eative basic and applied research in automotive design can be lui- 
dertaken, intensified greatly and improved in the next ID years by 
increased efforts on the part of a relatively few grcuips in the Tnitecl 
States. 

The U,S< Govemment and private organizations, of course, and 
the automotive manufacturers themselves cun do this work. 

I was very pleased to read in the proceedings of last summer on 
page 55 , in the sunimaiy given by Mr. William Hherman, the secretary, 
I lielieve, of the Engineering Advisory Committee of tlie Automobile 
iVramifactiirers Association that he strongly apj>roved and supported 
the participation on the part of the Federal Government in such i^e- 
search. And I lielieve in that statement he mentioned two of the 
areas of i^search whicji 1 have mentioned, namely, driver relation to 
the machine and the highway. 
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I think ill thiit pnrticuliir suniinnrv statement did not mention con- 
tinned reseiirch in cjir but I Jini sure tbiit he supports such 

1 ‘esearch. i^rcvioiisstiitenients 1 think carry tluit out. 

Tins law apnlicidde to all makes of vehicles would remove mfety 
devices from the field, of competition unions man u fact Orel's if^ in¬ 
deed, this is a major proldeiiK I undei’stand that some iiriamifacturers 
have uri^ued that price competition discouraged them from installing 
sometimes iuexi>ensive safety devices. If they were requii'ed of e^very 
inanufacturei\ coiin>etition would no longer exist* I am not sure 
that the niaiuifactui'ers hold tliat view, . . * 

The leadei-ship that they show in so many areas in giving advances 
to the American j>eople would lead me to the conviction that the sujp- 
position, at least, that they would not be too concerned about the 
matter of commtition when it comes to a mater of safey and the }>ro- 
tection of the public health would be correct* Many membei^s of the 
general public hold Federal specifieiitions and practices in high re- 
^nu-d. It seems to me that when it liecaiue known that certam safety 
devices were required in Fedeiiil automobiles that many citizens would 
follow the example of the Goveniment and many companies and 
corporations, too, and demand these devices in their own vehicles* 
And finally, tlie passage of such legislation, I believe, would consti¬ 
tute official recognition of the value of these devices develop it lar^ly 
bv the manufacturers themselves, and that it might encourage further 
ffeveiopment on the ground that other devices might similarly be the 
subject of legislation, instead of our having to wait the slow process 

of public acceptance. , , * , * , i i 

(ientlemen, our interests in this field is such that we have asked 
the Consumer Ionian to join with us, our association, in the conduct 
of a conference which will be at West Point tlie middle of May on re¬ 
search in automotive safety design to which I have invited engineers, 
the manufacturers, scientiks, and a number of other i>eople who are 
vitally interested in this field. 

Thank you very much for this onporf unity to express a view. 
(The prepared statement of Mr. Mayo follows:) 

Association ixm the Aid of Crivpleii Childeen* 

New York, N Y., March 

Statement in Connection with H,R, 1341 

The AEsotiation for the Aid nf Crippled Children, on endowed foundation dedi¬ 
cated to the rtHluedon of fatalities niid disabilities in children, is eon- 

eenied over the deaths, disalilements* and disasnirements produced In children by 
the auroEiobtle. IVidny. the automobile is the cause of acclilental death 

In children of most ape groups. As further advances are made in obstetric 
practices* the use of aiitibloti<^ and other niedic^al techniques* it seems clear 
that the leadership of automotive deaths will be not merely maintained but 

^^Ifter^a vear-long study of the research and the action pr4>frranis designed to 
reduce the antomotive death toll, the AssiKiatlou for the Aid of Crippled 
Cbildren is convlnml that mtsiUlcation of the vehicle is one of the miKSt im¬ 
portant and most neglected means <if achieving such reduction in a relatively 
short time. Obviously it is not the only means* but, equally obviously* It is the 
only one ivhose fmpl emeu tat ion dei»ends uixvn half a dozen manufacturers 
and not on the chanjcing of attitudes and practices of many thousands of law- 
enfortement i>ersi>nnei and many millions of drivers. Most safety devices can 
lie built In so that neither their present-e nor their funetionina de|ieiids on the 
attitude. (H>ndition. or whim of the user. 
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The effectiveness of most of the snfety devices currently proposed for in- 
(*orporHtion in Government vehi<*les has l>een clearly provcnl by the Cornell crash 
injury research pn>ject and by other studies. Hut the iinportam^e of H.U. VMl 
extends far beyond protecting (lovernmeiit |K'rs<mnel fn»m death f»r disablement. 
Amorif? the less tangible effe<-t8 are the following: 

(1) Passage of U.R. 1.S41 would set an important prei‘edent of FcHleral regula¬ 
tion of an area of activity that is of nationwide c-oncern. 

(2) Enactment of a law applicable to all makes of vehicle, would remove 
safety devices from the field of <‘om|)etition among manufa<‘turers. Some manu¬ 
facturers have argued that price <<aiii>etition deters them from installing even 
the most inexpensive safety devices. But if such devices were required of everv 
manufacturer, (*omi)etition woidd no longer exist. 

(3) Man.v memliers of the general public hold Federal .si>eciflcations and prac¬ 
tices in high regard. When it became known that certain safety devk*es were 
recpilred In Federal vehicles, man.v citizens would follow the example of the 
Government and demand these devices in their own vehicles. 

(4) The passage of such legislation w^ould c'on.stitute official recognition of the 
value of these devices, develoi)ed largely by the manufacturers themselves, and 
might encourage further development on the grounds that other devices might 
similarly be the subject of le^slation Instead of having to await the slov 
process of public ncc*eptance. 

For all these reason.s, In addition to the immediate and obviou.s desirability 
of protei-tlng Government i)ersonnel, as executive director of the Assoc-iation 
for the Aid of Crli>f>ed Children. I strongly urge* the imssage of H.R. 1341. 

I.£ONARD W. Mayo, 
Executive Director, 

.Mr. Kobkrts. Thank you, Mr. Mayo, for your very encouni^in^r 
statement and for e.xpi'essin^ the eonceni of your orpinization in the 
field of crippled children. We know alH^ut tliat organization and we 
are deeply grateful to you for your ap|)earance here today. The 
("hair has no questions. 

Mr. SciiExcK. I want to join in that commendation of your state¬ 
ment. 

Mr. RtxjEits of Florida. I want to say, too, that it has been helpful 
to have your views here and those of your organization, and to know of 
this interest in this field. 

In beginning these hearings, and in going into some of this prob¬ 
lem, it ap|)eaml to me that we ai-e not doing anything in the field 
which accounts for the greatest death factor of young people in the 
age bracket of 1 to 35. It also accounts for 40 peivent of the third 
largei5t cause of death in this country, not to speak of the millions who 
aiT> injured. Here is a tremendous loss in our communities eveiy- 
where. And here we are doing nothing about it. Vet the automobile 
manufacturers are doing all they can. It is a field in which we can be 
helpful in trying to t>oint out some leadership in research. 

Mr. M.vto. In such a matter of such basic health concern it would 
appear that the Goveniment could hardly fail to participate in it to a 
greater degi^ee. 

Mr. Kikskrs of Florida. Thank you verv much. That is all. 

Mr. Roberts. We thank you again, .Mr. Mayo. 

.Mr. Mayo. Thank you. 

.Mr. RoBO'i>i. ()ur next witness is .Mr. Kdward .\. Tenney, of Barton 
("ity, Mich. We are glad to have you liefore us, Mr. Tenney. You 
may proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF EDWARD A. TENNEY, BARTON CITY, MICE. 

Ml'* Tenney. Mr* (’liainiiun iuid ^eiUlemeii, 1 um a private citizen 
by the naniB of Edward A. Tenney who has mi intense interest in this 
subject, ami because of that intense interest 1 ask the Chair if I nu|?ht 
enter a bit of test iinony. 

The liistory of unto niakin^r and auto lulveiiisin^ for the last 6 Jem’S 
iilnstrales the fact tIuU the anto industry is incapable of lef^islating for 
itself laws which promote our common safety* Because of this histor¬ 
ical fact and because the industry shows no inclination to change, 
Federal legislation is needed* 

In Bh>rj the horsepower race among our leading man n fact Orel's let! 
to a sevei'e criticism of the practice of putting motoi'S designed for 
racing cars into ordiimry stCK’k cars* At that time it was conside^d 
contrary to the public welfare on public highways to have cal's which 
weiYi capable of siKM?ds over miles per hour* On June 6, 1S>57, the 
leading mannfacturei's reached a gentlemen's agreement—and this 
conimiTtee is well awai'e of wlmt that agreement was—tliat they would 
cease to emphasize tremendous speed and enormous power aiid' would 
(!all oil' the liorsepower race so as to Ies.sen the entirely hiinian tempta¬ 
tion to drive at speeds way beyond what is misonable and piiideiit for 
boys and girls, men and women* 

in 1%0 Oeneral Motoi-s plastered the billboards across the Nation 
advertising the (nievrolet as "'Sixties Sizzler'' and showed it streaking 
down a road. One of the 19(U t^hryslers was annonnced in Motor News 
as having a motor which would propel it at 140 miles ]>er hour or bet¬ 
ter, 1 have here the aniiouncenieiit for Motor News for January 1961, 
page 25, which stales that the ntHh-G can I'each a top speed of over 140 
miles per hour. This speed is almost that of the racing cars at the 
IiidianaiK>lis Speedway 500-mile Memorial Day nice. 

Such speeds sometlines kill even the expert drivers and sonietimes 
the spectator also* The historical fact is that the gentlemen s agree¬ 
ment appeal's to have lieeii broken* In 10 years' time tliese 140-mile- 
|)er-hour cars will be pureluisable by teenagers at a hundred dollars or 
so* And w hen a teenager soups up one of them it will be a sizzler in the 
seventies* 

Pi'esent legislation has to eunsider future consiliences. The car 
ivhich the general rides in texlay may l>e the ear wliicli the child pilots 
10 years later* All racing cars should have bucket seats, safety har¬ 
nesses, and the like not only for the present protection of important 
jieopk but for the safety of the little people 10 years hence. Our 
Government owes it to the next generation to purchase only those cars 
in which the Siifety featui'cs are equal to the potential speed* 

Another reason why tlie auto imikei’S must be encouraged to design 
and produce safer cal's is their attitude which appeal's to me to be 
hypocritical. In 1960 General Motors ran a series of very ex|>ensive 
fulbpuge ads in many popular iiuigazines with the head “T!ie ('ars are 
Safer—The Roads are Safer—The Rest Is I'p to You." These adver¬ 
tisements are addressed to Iwys and girls. TJiey may l>e obtained from 
General Motors free for [lostmg on bulletin boaitls in driver education 
classrooms. As we all know, it is truer to say that in 1960, according 
to the statistics of the Natioiml Safety Council, “The cm's were 1 iier* 
cent more dangerous, the roads were 1 percent more dangerous, and 1 
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]>ercent more of m was killed in 1^60 thaii in 1959/" It appeal’s to me 
to be hypcx'ritieal to be quietly putting more power under the hood 
while preaching the greater safety of the ear* 

A third reason is that the auto makers have helped shift the respon¬ 
sibility for accidents from themselves to the public schools by promot¬ 
ing driver education* Cars are donated or loaned to schools by auto 
dealers* Having promoted teenage driving and car ownership by 
this device, the auto makei's advertise that uiose who kill themselves 
are to blame. To the parents of tlie dead this may appear doubtful, 
especially to the parents who did not want their children encouraged 
to drive until they were out of high school and more matui'e. 

The auto industry si)ends tnillidns putting children on the road, age 
14 and up, by means of driver education. This is the most doubtfid 
education we have. In 1956 in Michigan we made driver education 
mandatory for the 16-18 age- gmup* One huiidiied jpercent of the 
potential gi’oup enrolled. In 1958 we Michiganites tilled of 

us; in 1959, we killed, 1,440; in 1960, we killed 1,545, 

These deadly statistics which show a 16 percent inciTease of 1960 
over 1958 suggest, fii’st, that the roads are no safer; second, that the 
ears are no safer; third, that driver educ^ition kills more than it pre* 
serves; and, fourth, that the auto makers ought not to pix)mote driver 
education in the public schools but should assume tlieir own share of 
i’esuK>nsibility for accidents. 

I think that bills like tlie Bennett bill and the Roberts bill will 
have a wholesome tendency to sober up the auto makers and cause them 
to spend their money not on so questionable a thing as driver education 
but on so certain a lifesaving device as the seat l)elt. 

Tliey ai'e boring holes, as I understand, in the bottom flcmr of cars 
to put ill these fastenings, 

Thei'© are driver eduaitioii classes in operation at this moment in 
which the boy is lieing taught to drive witbout a safety licit, I could 
say a lot more about this, but my time has run out. I have made my 
statement, and I thank you, Mr. Roberts. 

Mr, Roberts, Thanlt you, Mr. Tenney, We always appreciate the 
contribution of priv^ate citizens to our hearings. We are glad and 
happy to have your statement* 

I Imve before me a letter from the General Services Administration 
dated March 28, 1961, which I will make a part of the record at this 
]>oint, without objection, 

(The letter dated Maivli 28,1961, follows:) 

Genebal Services AuMi^usTEAttoBr, 

/LC,, March 2S, I9CI. 

Hon. Kexneth a. Roberts, 

Chairman, Subcommittee an ffealth attd Bafetp^ 

Committee on TnierHtaie and Foreign Cotnmeree, 

ITouae of Rcpresentatweit, Waatiington, D.€. 

Dear Mr. Chairman : This Is with further reference to your letter of March 
13, 1061, requesthij? the General Services AclminijJtratioii to funiiHh your auh- 
committee a statement for the record in eonnection wtlh H.R. 1341 containing 
certain information coneernlng Govern men t-owued, imaaenger-carryluir motor 
vehiciea. 

Accordingly, attached hereto is a statement vv-hlch sets forth the followlnjr 
re<i«ested in formation: 

I. Number of jMss^iger-carrying motor vehicles purchased by GSA for 
Federal agencies during the iiaat 3 years. 
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2. Nuinl»er of imssenger-i’aiTyinK motor vehicles bought by Federal agen¬ 
cies during the past 3 years. * , , 

3. Numbt^r of iMiasenger-carryIng motor vehicles oi>erated by rcnleral ci\"ll- 
inn agencies as comi»ared to the I)«»|»artment of Defense. 

We are happy to furnish you this statement and trust that the information 
t-ontaine<l therein will be helpful to your sub<-ommittee. In addition to this 
statement we have furnlshetl you this agency’s c-omraents on the subject leg¬ 
islation by sejjarate letter. 

Slm*erely yours, , 

John L. .Moork, 

Administrafon 


Statement FrRNisuEn the Subcommittee on Health and Safety of the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce by the (Seneral Services 
Administration Concerning Passenger-Carryino Motor \ehicix8 in Con¬ 
nection With H.R. 1341 


1. Numl>er of passenger-carrying motor vehicles purchascKi by GSA for Feileral 
agencies during the iiast 3 years: 



1958 

1059 

1960 


5.265 

1,009 

114 

4,801 

768 

86 

3.562 

701 

51 


Btues and ambulanoM...^...---.....- 

Total_ ___ 

6.388 

5.655 

4,314 



2. Number of imssenger-carrying motor vehicles bought by Federal agencies 
during the i>ast 3 years: 



1058 

1950 

1060 

Department of Defence: 

S^ans _ 

1.856 

2,531 

2.404 

Station wagon?_ .......rT-. ___ _ _ ... 

1,008 

1.806 

1,568 

Biimw - _____ 

216 

490 

837 

Ambulanoea..— 

178 

154 

215 

Total ........... 

3.258 

4.990 

5.014 

V^aIWiv Aiitlioritv* -r __ _ 

200 

150 

200 






(ISA’s title 1 regulations require all Feileral agencies, exc*ept those si»ecifically 
exemided, to advl.se this agency of their vehicle requirements for c-onsolidatetl 
pnxurement by GSA. Agencies, other than DOl) and TVA, purchase vehicles 
for themselves only uiKin sjiecdtic clearance from GSA. The Comptroller Gen¬ 
eral monitors this situation very closely to assure that the advantages of con¬ 
solidated procurement are l)eing obtaineil. As a result, during the iwist 3 years, 
all procurement of |>as.senger-<‘arrylug motor vehicles for Fetleral agencies, ex¬ 
cept as clte<l above, has lieen accomplished by GSA. 

3. Number of imssenger-carrying motor vehicles oimrated by Fetleral civlllau 
agencies as compared to the Deimrtment of Defense: 



1958 

1950 

1960 

nvlHiui _______ 

24.752 

30,053 

25.535 

28.424 

26.722 

27,630 

DOD. 

Total-....-....-_-__ 

55.705 

53.060 

54.352 
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(The following additional infoiTnatioii was later subiiiitted by Mr* 
Mooro:) 

<jENER.VL SEaVlCiitJ AaWINIBTaATION% 

WaHhingiont D.V., A gri t 6^ IMI. 

Hon, KeN*VETH A. UOBEftTS, 

Chitirfnati, Bubemnntitiee on Hentth and Vmnmitice on inUr^Me and 

Foreign Commerce^ Mouie of RegreiteHtatireu, Washington^ /J.C* 

Dear Mr. Chairman : By letter (late<1 March 28, llMl, 1 furnished your sub¬ 
committee* at your rtKiuest* a statement for tlie re<’ord in with ILK. 

1341 containing the following iiiformnUon concerning Government-ow ned passen¬ 
ger-carrying motor vehicles: 

(1) Number of i>assenger-carrying motor vehicles purchased by General 
Services Administration h>r Federal agencies during the imst 3 years. 

(2) Number of iiasscnger-citrrying motc^r vehicles bought by Federal 
agencies during Gie iiast 3 yea rs. 

13) Numlier of jmssengerH*arryiiig motor vehitles operated by Federal 
eivllian agencies as compared to the Di^partment of Defense, 

With respect to item No. 2, the statemeni ('Overed jiassenger-cutrying motor 
vehicles lamght hy the Depurluient of Defense and the Tennessee Valley Au¬ 
thority during 19J38. lOTil), and 1900. As a supplement to item No. 2 the follow’- 
ing information is subiultte<l covering passenger-carrying motor vehicles prte 
cured, by the government of the Distriift <*f Coliinibla: 



lOM 

l9Sd 

1960 

Sedans.. ... . 

179 

52 

74 

StAtioi] WBjri>I]S.._*_ 

a 

60 

S 

Buses,,.*.... 

1 

g 

2 

Ambulances..*... .. . 

2 

1 

1 


The above supplemental data completes the information requested In your 
letter dated March 13, llMSl, concerning Government-owmed imssenger-carrylug 
motor vehicles* We are happy to make this information available to you and 
trust that it will be helpful to your subcommittee. 

Sincerely yours, 

John L. Mckire, AdmiuUii'ator. 

Mr, RoBEin-s. We will recess at this time imtii 2:15 oVlock this 
afternoon* 

(Whereiipoib at 12:15 the committee recessed, to reconvene at 
2:15 p.m,, the same day.) 


AFIERNOON SESSION 

Mr, RoBERTa (presiding). The subcomniitee-wdll please come to 
order* 

Our first witnes is Mr. James R* Tiinibull, of the National Auto & 
Flat Glass Dealers Association, 

We shall be glad to hear from you now* 

STATEMENT OF JAMES R. TURNBUIL. NATIONAL AUTO & FLAT 
GLASS DEALERS ASSOCIATION; ACCOMPANIED BY ROBERT L. 
BOUCHARD 

Mr, Turnbull, Mr, Chairman and gentlemen, w© appreciate the 
opportunity to appear before you because conflicting dates would pre* 
vent a subs^uent api>eanince. 

My name is James R, Turnbull, representing the National Auto & 
Flat Glass Dealers Association, and I have w'itb me this afternoon to 
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stage some deiiioiistnitions conciirreiit with my present at ion Mr, Eob- 
ei t L. Bouchard of the Glass Distributors, Inc*, Washington, D*C., and 
a meinl>er of our organization, 

I represent the National Auto ^ Flat Glass Dealei-s Association, and 
orgnnizations atiiHated witli them in their efforts to mstore to the mo¬ 
toring public the staiidiii-ds of auto glass safety which they enjoyed 
from 1038 until recently* 

We ai-e concerned wiVh the unilateral, unf>ubUeized changeover in 
til© type of glass used in the side windows and vent windows of 
Ainericanunade cars of current inaiuifacture, Tliis change has l>een 
going on since 1956 and became universal for the curs of all nianu- 
factui'ei^ in 1960, Yet it was not until February B of this year tliat 
the Automobile Miumfaetiirers Assrjciation felt obligated to infonn the 
public that the change had taken place, 

I am going to ask Mr, Bouchsird to break two pieces of glass, one 
piece of laminated glass and one piece of tempered glaSvS, to show you 
the characteristics of the two proiUicts, 

From tripkdhtckness laminated safety glass in door windows, every 
maker has noiv clmnged to single thickness tentpered glass. For some 
manufacturei^, this is also true of the vent windows. 

We contend that this change, and the nature of the product so 
introduced, confronts tlie public with new and unusual hazards, not 
solely or necessarily related to the hazards which can l>e anticipated 
in an atitomobile accident or collision. 

lie is holding up a piece of laminated glass which has been sul>- 
jected to the same type of impact which disintegrated tlie tempered 
glass. 

We are hei^e, thei'efore, to plead for the inclusion in ILK, 903 of a 
provision which would r^utre motor vehicle manufacturers to use 
laminated safety glass in all windows forward of seated passenger’s. 

The eveuts of the past 2 years have cletirly established that there is 
a need for a national Imdy which will take proper concern for private 
motor vehicle safety insofar as niethmls of construction and materials 
am involved. 

The individual States have legislated and are continuing to leglis- 
late on some aspects of car construction and equipment. This is 
especially true of auto glass, and bills are presently before the legisla¬ 
tures of six States. The protection of the luiblic in this resiieet is 
certainly a matter of concern for State legislatures, but the automobile 
industry is able to oppose it effectively at this level by many means, 
including economic threats. 

In the material which we now wish to present to you for your delib¬ 
erations, I am hopeful that you will agi'ee our case is not only reason¬ 
able, but well documented. We are a small organization aiKl our 
resources are limited. We are opposed—and quite strongly op{>osed— 
by the giants of iiidustiy and by those over whom they exert economic 
domination. This is a challenge, however, that we have been glad 
to accept in the public interest. 

Why did the car makers change the type of glass ? 

The motive is clearly established as monetary, A single thickness 
of heat-tempered glass is unquestionably cheaper than two pieces of 
gla.ss bonded togetlier with a layer of tough rtibbery plastic* That is 
the saving tlie carmakei-s are enjoying now. But this is not all they 
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lire lookinjr for. The physical iiatui^ of temi>ered ghiss will enable 
them, in subsequent years, to incorpomte inetul Jittachinents, Iiandles 
and the likej by drilling holes in the glass prior to tempering. What 
this hardware will do to the glass prformance is of less concern than 
the savings in assembly labor that it will make possible. 

Tliis vent light, with attached hardware, is representative, 

1 will ask him to bieak that. It is a tempeied glass light from a 
current model car. 

However, when the glaas does break, it will buikl up the cost of 
the replacement package to the car owner—a minimum of three times 
the pi^esent cost, and more likely five times the cost. 

Should the car maker’s monetary motive be questioned, 1 refer you 
to tlie sworn testimony in the current proc-eedings of the Federal 
Trade Commission versus Libby-Owens-Ford (ilass Co. and the Gen¬ 
eral Motors C>jrp, In that test imony you will find clearly established 
that General Motoi's changed because tempered glass was cheaper and 
because the (’hrysler Corp. Iiad already changed to tempered glass 
and, in the words of a high General Motors executive, *-It hadn’t hurt 
Chrvsler’s sales any,” 

Mr^e might add parenthetically, how could it have hurt ClirysleFs 
sales when the public was kept in ignorance of the change? 

Laminated ,safety gla.ss is not under challenge. It has a wonderful 
record of performance over its s35-year history; therefore, we ask the 
question: Is temiiei'ed glass as safe as laminated safety glass? 

The car niakei-s say it is. Having already made the change and 
having decided to give the buyer no option, what else could they say? 
To support their contention, they will mainly cite acx^ident, that is, 
collision accident, statistics, I think all of \m know that on today's 
highways anything that can happen to the hunuin body and to a 
machine is going to happen in some manner or form. The car makers 
are on fairly good ground here in arguing about auto glaas because 
their own statistics prove that, up to now, auto glass has been a minor 
factor in collision injuries, Tlie bulk of car mileage involves driver- 
occupancy only, Tlierefor^ depending on the statistical source iisetl, 
from 35 to 50 percent of all injuries Wei's caused by tlie steering wheel. 
We are not here to outlaw the steering wheel, or the man behind it. 
We want to give liim the ultimate protection he deserves from the glass 
tliaf surrounds him. 

What are the major safety differences between tempered glass and 
laminated safety glass? This is the most important one—flying glass. 
If the human body, or any portion of it, strikes either laminated safety 
glass or tempered glass, nijiiry can and may result, depending on tlie 
circumstancea But teiniiemf glass can reach out to cause injury. In 
otlier words, the glass comes to the passenger, not tlie passenger to 
the glass. 

The samples that we are breaking hei*e are contained in a spetually 
made box so that they do not travel any significant distance, but I am 
going to ask Mr, Bouchard to break another piece of tempered glass, 
so that we can observe the breaking phenomena. 

Wellj that one appears to have been improperly tempered, which is 
something we can discuss later oiu 

I have liere, with examples, hundreds of reports collected by mem¬ 
bers of our organization on the breakage of tempered glas.s. In many 
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cases, the ^hiss expkKiedj showering the interior of the car, sometimes 
in larpre chunks uml si>ears, such as tliese examples. Now, our mem- 
i)ers are not in the auto body business, we doirt repair or salvajre 
wrecks, so we do not Invve an oi>|iortimity to talk to many car ownei^ 
who had broken glass under coliision circumstances. In other words, 
we ^ret to talk to the iuekv ones. 

As a single example, I should like to cite excerjtts from a letter in 
which a father tells of a typical recent accident. The complete letter 
is attached. 

This was a side or intei'sectioiial collision, the most coinmo!i type, 
and it exemplifies the has^ards inhei^nt in the use of tenn>eTed ghias 
for door and vent windows. 

My Ron wafl ridiug in tny car. sittin*: on the right front Rcut. * • ^ Aiiother 
t-ar collidetl with tile right stde of tny <ntr, and upfai impact* the glasa in the 
two right tl 04 >rR of my car shattered aa if they had explodetL The Inside of 
Jiiy car was slioweretl with mnall jagged pleeea of glass, and the right side 
of my son's face was likewise showered with small pieces of glass. His ear 
was shattered and plastic siirp^ry ivas required innnediately. Glass was found 
in niy son’s hair and Inside of his clothes, and Ur. Sullivan, the plastic surgeon, 
advises me that he will have a permanently scarred ear. 

Another: 

f was driving a ltF*8 inyinouth station wagon, and after the accident I found 
glass everywhere in the car, on the seats, under the seats, on tlie floor, on top 
of the dashboard, and hack of the storage space. 

I feel that when I Iwuight a aew Chrysler product, I had dettnltely lieen misled 
Into believing that the car had as standard equipment '^safety glass " It bad 
always been my opinion that the term “safety glass" meant glass held together 
by plastic hinder in order to prevent shattering. The glass Uiat Is contained 
in my present cor should not be called ^’safety glass’' hut should properly he 
designatetl as expkaiing glass. The public has a right to expect that in this 
modern day aad age safety nipasure.H will he taken in such manner as to 
fully guard the Uvea of our citb&ens. 

This instance clearly illustrates how, with temi>ered glass, you 
(loirt liave to wait to l>e hurled against the glass in order to be hurt. 
This glass will come to get you. In fact, a collision is not iieces^rj% 
itreakage can I'esult from a flying stone, slamming the door, raising 
or lowering the glass, a sudden nun shower—not to mention so many 
explosions cif this glass which ai-e comi>IeteIy unexplainable. Ee- 
mejTibeiv many of those are documented in tlie testimony which we 
iuive submitted with this statement. 

Rememi>ei’j when we refer to breakage of tenn>ered glass, we mean 
complete disintegnition. 

e have documented the nature of this product in a summary 
entitled ‘'Tlie 10 Dangei-s of Tempered Ghim.^ W© have documeiita^ 
tion for every point—^but we bas^ our original compilation on the 
Insults of extensive testing work done in the laboriitories of one of 
the largest i^search-based companies in the United States* 

Ilem am the 10 dangers: 

1. The quality and miifonnity of tempemd glass can and does 
vary. 

Why i Plainly because tliere is no way to test a piece of tempered 
glass except by llestroying it. Tiiem is no practical way to tell if a 
right of glass has been tempemd except by bi'eaking it* Result: 
Them am almadv instances where plain iintemi>ered glass has gotten 
out as ^-tempered safety glass*'’ 
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On beliiilf of laminated glassj all comjjoneiits of the sandwich are 
re^^ilarJy checked and tested. Sample laminates and samples cut 
from stock-size sheets are readily available for quality control check 
tests. 

2. Tempered glass is known to l)e iioiumifornL 

Tlie propa^nda for tempered glass says that it hmiks only under 
a certain kind of impact and then it bi’eaks into sinallj regular, harm¬ 
less fragments. This is just not so, and there is ample documentation 
to prove it. Ternjiered glass is the otfender in the mysterious ^blow¬ 
outs*’ which have destroyed back lights in iiuiny cars over the past 
yeare. Poor annealing lias left terrihc strains and stresses and slight 
defects leave weak spots Mdiich are intensified under changes in tem- 
lierature and heat distribution. 

Laminated glass is consistent and uniform. 

3. Temi>ered glass fragments are not harmless. 

Even the small fragments of what might be called an ideal break 
of tempered glass can cut and cause i>ernianent damage to eyes, even 
tliough the force that projects the panicles is only the force of tlie 
suddenly released stresses. These stresses can be in the order of 
140,000 pounds per smiare inch, and that is twice the pressure gen¬ 
erated in a military rifle barrel when the shell is fired. However, add 
to tlie forre of the stress a OO-mile-aii-liour windstream in a moving 
car and you have a real velocity hazard for paasengere anywhere 
within the car, as for example in a vent window. 

Worse yet, large fnignients are more common than any proponent 
of tempered glass will admit. We liave documented samples of iimiiy 
breaks in teiiqiered glass resulting in sharp-edged fragments from 1 to 
3 square inches in area. We have dagger-sliaj>ed fragments several 
inches long, too. 

Laminated glass retains most of the f nigments* 

4. Temi>ered glass is sensitive to edge break. 

To visualize what this means, picture a child at a half-open door 
wdndow. He is leaning against the glass and he has a metal toy 
in one hand. He bangs the toy on the edge of the glass, as children 
wull—the glass disintegrates and tlie child is in the street. The edge- 
break sensitivity contributes to one form of the fallout liazard we 
discuss in item 5. 

Laminated glass has noedge-break sensitivity. 

5. Tempered glass when bioken offers no protection against flying 
object^ missiles, or fallouts. 

A flipped stone, a HB shot, an object falling from a passing vehicle, 
a pieceof gravel tossed by a Iiiglnvay sanding (ruck—these typify the 
dangers of objects which break ternred glass and pass through with 
\^elocity almost uncliecked. Tempered glass is not adequate protec¬ 
tion from dangers outside the car. 

Similarly, once broken, tempered glass, in a collision or skidding 
accident, leaves an unprotected opening from which piusseiigere or 
driver can be throwm from tlie car. To he thrown from the vehicle 
is recognized as greatly increasing the danger of serious injury or 
death, especially in “rollover’ accidents. 

r^aminated glass remains in place and retains euerg}^-absorbing 
properties characteristic of the flexible plastic interlayer. 

6. Tempered glass gives a thief split-second entry. 
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A tap with a metal punch such as Mr. Boiicliurd has been using 
here and the thief, after car or contents, is in. A quick removal of 
the fragments of teini>ered glass and there is no readily visual evi¬ 
dence to show the car has l>eeii tamj>ered with. 

It is possible to break out all of the glass in the average car under 
10 seconds, if it is a tempered glass. 

Lainiiiated glass can he “forced'' but it takes some time, and the 
cnicked laminate remains as evidence that entry lias been foreed. 

7. Tempered glass provides no eniergene^^ exit* 

If you are trapped in a vehicle which is burning, or under water, 
and if the doors and window lifts are jamme<l by distortion of the 
vehicle InKly, there is no way out unless you or someone has a metal 
instrument "to shatter the glass. 

With hiniinated safety glass, elbows, knees, feet, even your hand 
can be used to force the laminate outward until it is freed from its 
supporting channel 

1 have introduced with this testimony a case on February 22 of this 
year where three young people were trai>ped in a 19CI station wagon, 
while rescuers were helpless outside, ana the three burnetl to death 
because the doors had been jammed in the accident. 

9. With blunt objects, tempered glass is practically unbreakable 
and is unyielding. 

IJnforunately, the blunt object most frequently striking the glass 
in automobiles is the human head, or other parts of the human body. 
The windshield is most commonly involvetl, and that is why wind¬ 
shields are 100 percent laminated glass. However, in the frequent 
accidents where one car is hit broadside, it is the side windows that 
are involved. 

Laminated glass absorbs energy, cushions tli© impact, reduces or 
prevents injury. Tests with simulated skull structures in drop tests 
conducted by "(^ornell Ihiivei'sitv have shown that, at the velocity 
which results in a fractured skull w ith tempered glaas, no facture re¬ 
sulted with laminated glass, 

Mr. Rogers, What type of glass was that? 

Mr. TrRNUUU.. That is tempered glass ami normally does not 
break under that type of im[)aet, but it did in tliis case. Do you have 
another piece of tempered glass, and would you likt* to rejieat that? 
It is possible that he had another fragment of glass on the instrument 
with wdiich he struck it, and that caused the breakage in the outside 
skin of the glass. 

Let us try it again. I think that establishes the unyielding char¬ 
acteristics of normal terni>ered glass. 

9. With broken tempered glass, visibility is lost, or protection is 
lost, or both. 

In some types of breakage, teni|>ered glass remains in tlie fniine 
temporarily, but l>ecomes o]>aque. Visibility is gone* This could at 
the moment of breakage contribute to the seriousness of the accident 
or cause an accident. VTlien the tem|jered window disintegi'ates, as 
is usual, there is no weather protection until it is replaced. 

With laminated safety glass, substantial visibility is retained in 
most cases of breakage. Complete or substantially complete weather 
protection is also iimintained in most cases* 

I will not give more testimony on that. The evidence just given 
gives the facts of Iiow far the glass can spread and the sound effect. 
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10. Tempered glass has an explosive break. 

In addition to the physical force imparted to the fractured glass 
by tlie retained stresses, a window-sized area of tempered gk^ lets 
go, with a startling sound. At today's timipike speeds and conditions, 
this effect alone is enough to cause or contribute to an accident 

With laminated safety glass, no sound is generated by the huninate 
itself. 

What is the status and function of the American Standards Associa¬ 
tion code on automobile Siifety glass ? 

Many people, including some in governmental positions who should 
have i^ason to be better informed, are under the impression that the 
existing ASA code relates to the safety performance of automobile 
glass in use. 

That is not the case. In fact, there is substantial giouiid for stating 
that the code has nothing to do with safety performance in use, or in 
a given location. 

What the code does is to iirovide a .^ries of test methocls by wliich 
to determine whether any given material, as originally manufactiired, 
is a good, bad, or indifferent example of its type. It enables the deter¬ 
mination by a given test of whether a piece of tem|>ered glass is a 
good piece or a poor piece. The same is true for laminated safety 
glass. 

Furthermore, there are no stipulations as to the frequency of these 
tests. In other words, it is not a quality-control standard, although 
the tests may be used for that purpose by anyone who wishes to do so. 

And the code has nothing to say about what happens to any of the 
products it covers after 1, 2 or 3 yeai-s of service. Bp far as the code 
IS concerned, aiiy type of glass, if it meets the provisions of the test 
when made, could fall apart a year later and still bear the designation 
ASl or AS2. 

Now I wish to submit to this comittee the findings of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in rendering its decision as to the type of ghias 
to i>e used in vehicles under its jurisdiction. Although dated in 1937, 
it has particular signi ficunce for two reasons: 

L It is the only full and complete hearing of the same points of 
controversy we are now engaged in, before a truly impartial public 
body. 

2. Since these hearings, laminated safety glass underwent a great 
technological improvement; therefore, the contnist in evidence is all 
the greater. In addition, laminated safety glass can be further im¬ 
proved by a factor of 200 percent or 250 percent. Tempered glass is 
not capable of improvement, 

I will not read tne entire proceetlings at tliis time, but I feel that tlie 
findings on page 12 of this exhibit are pertinent. 

You might interested in hx>king at this to find that the auto¬ 
mobile imUistry in its entirety appeared in 19S7 with much the same 
statement as they will undoubtedly appear and make Ijefore this 
subcommittee on the matter of glass at a later date. 
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Fimlings of the heiirinpr examiner, docket Intei'Stiite Com* 

me ('onim i ssi on: 

TO Safety Glass ltE<H-i^Tiap«s REC«\f menoei> 

The ICC, Friday, February 25, made public the report and order recom¬ 
mended by Examiner R. \\\ Snow in Ejf Parte Xo. MV-4, Uatter of 

Quati^raiiona of Etnplopees and Safety of Operation and Efiuipme-nt of Cotnmon 
and Contract Carricr^i by .1/ofor reftielo. The reiMirt deals with the tyi>e of 
safety glass that shoiild be used iu motor vehicles subje<'t to regiilntlon, 

Es ami Her Snow made the following flndhigs of fact: 

1- That laminated safety glass wTll withatand a more severe blow from a 
small, hard mtSKile without breaking than wdll case-hardened glass. 

Tlie leniiiivDlo£fy used in this liearing was ‘^case-hardened'- and 
t!ie most commonly used term today is ‘‘tempered ^laas." 

2. Thnt when a pane of laminated safety glasti is fractured fewer iwirticles of 
hroken glass are separated therefrom than is the case if a pane of case-hardened 
glass is hroken. 

3. That laminated safety glass di>ea not become oiaiqiie to the same degree as 
case-hardennl glass when fracturefl. 

4. That laminated safety glass may he hroken and removed from the wind¬ 
shield and window^ frames by a hhw from the band, elho’w, shoulder, or fmit, 
and that case-hardened glass can only be brciken hy a blow from a shari>-i50liited 
metal instnimeut. 

5. When a serious aecideut 0 i.‘curs, occurMHits of motor vehicles and imrticu- 
larly buses may escat>e more readily if laminated safety glass is used than 
they could if case-hardened gloss vrere used, 

6. That laminated safety glass atTords the o<‘t*upanta of a motor vehicle 
greater protection than dties case-hardened glass and is of greater aid to the 
safety of oi>eration of such vehicles. 

7. That paragraph 4, section C(ll and paragraph 5, sec^Hon Cdl of part HI 

of the motor carrier safety regulatfotis prescribed by the Commission, by 
order under date of I>ecember 23, 1!*36, in the above-entltie<l case, l>e nmendetl 
so as to prohibit the use of case-hardenetl glass Id any dcwir or wiiidfiw opening 
in any motor vehicle operated by common or contract carriers In interstate and 
foreign commerce. , 

Mr Snow recommends that after July 1, 1S)37, vehicles he required to use the 
type of glass he found most suitable. 

That order was aiiieuded to peimit the use of tem[)ered glass pro¬ 
vided it was housed in a push-out type iiiouiiting, so that the occu* 
pants could mulily escajie by pushing out tlie entire glass installa¬ 
tion, including its metal mounting. 

In conclusion: 

As proper questions to bring before this committee, I wish to submit, 
the following: 

1, On what grounds can some car inanufactui-ei’S justify the use 
of explosive tempeiTd glass in vent windo%vs which project in the 
same plane as the windshield i 

2, On what grounds can the use of tempei^d glass in the windows 
next to the driver be justified, when an explosion of this glass can 
cause loss of control ? 

We have documents on this loss of control circumstance. 

With options available on color, trim, even color of glass—and 
options on $1,000 or more of extras—on what grounds can the car 
makei-s justify no option on the type of safety glass ? 

4. With the entrapment hazard compounded by the use of t^m- 
I^ered glass, on what grounds can the car makers justify lack of pro¬ 
vision for emergency exit ? Should they not provide either a breakout 
tool, or pushout mountings, as required by the ICC, if they are going 
to continue to use temper^ glass ? 
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We have endeavored in the past and ai-e continuing to make every 
effort to strengthen the safety glass laws of all the States, but because 
of limited resources and manjwwer we i\ve able to work in only a 
few at a time. 

The automobile industry opposition is nowerful and well-organized 
and is not above using threats and half-truths. For example, in 
hearings in the State ot Missouri, Mr. Karl M. Richards of the Auto¬ 
mobile M a nu fact Orel's Ass(K*iation told the legislatoi-s: 

In this bill It is provided that any vehicles assembled in the State of Missouri 
would have to have this type of glazing material. Well now, this is very 
important to motor vehicle manufacturers because St. Louis in your State has 
now become the second largest automobile motor vehicle 8e<*tIon— 

I believe it meant pixxluction— 

in the Tnited States and there is a iwssibility of rei>ercussionK on whether 
vehicles would be assemble<l in a State that made such a deviation from uni¬ 
formity or whether the assembly would be in some other State where there 
wasn’t that deviation. 

And again: 

Now, there are several unfortunate asi)ect8 that I have referred to in this 
attack. 

The attack was the presentation of our organization. 

In the first place, the integrity of the American Standards Code is under 
attack and, secondly, its national uniformity is being threatene<l instead of 
being threatene<l instead of following the correct procedure. Attempts have 
been made by the Intnaluction of bills in Tennessee in 1057, in Pennsylvania 
in 1958, In Mas.suchusetts in 1059, and in Louisiana in 1960. Fortunately when 
the facts were pre8ente<l to these legislative bodies, they either voted the measure 
down unanimously or by ovenvheliuing majority. 

In this connection, I should like to (juote from a newspaper stor}' 
which appeared in the Haverhill Evening Gazette at the time of the 
defeat of the Massachusetts bill; 

A massive lobl)ylng elTort defeate<I a bill to re<|uire laminated safety glass 
throughout all motor vehicles built after Noveml>er 1, a cosponsor of the bill 
says. 

Representative John J. Moakley, democrat, Malden, spon.sor with former 
Representative I.^uis II. (ilaser, DemocTat, Mablen, said every representative 
had at least one telegram and many had two, urging they vt>te against the 
measure. 

It was defeate<i on a standing vote, 09 to 8. 

Moakley, majority fioor leader, said he didn’t know what organized group 
spearheade<l the oppr>sition but thought it was probably “the manufacturers.*’ 

WOUIJ> CT'T DEATHS 

Moakley said that after talking with safety exjierts, he was ctmvinced that 
laminated safety glass in all m<»tor vehicle windows would cut down on death 
and injury in case of nc<*ident. “If it is the best for the windshield, then I 
think it is the best for the rest of the car,’* Moakley .said. 

Present law requires laminated glass only in windshlelds. 

Moakley said he was told by a rejiresentative of an automobile manufacturer 
that if the bill was iiassed. it w’ould ackl about $150 to the vost of a car in 
Massachusetts. 

Now, returning to the statement of Mr. Karl M. Richards of 
the Automobile Manufacturers Association at the Misouri hearings: 

We would c*ertalnly w’arn any State against deviating from uniformity because 
of the costs and problems that it might entail. 
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It would seem that the American Autoinobile ilantifacturers AssO' 
ciation can use a reverse argument before a State body to that which 
it would use before a national body, sucli as this subcommittee. 

Yet the State of Georgia and other States specifying laminated 
safety glass in the side windows and vent wintlows of cai’^ for the 
State patrol are having no difficulty getting them so equipped. 

Finally, of course, there is the Sfimewhat einbarrasing fact that 
tempered glass does not meet the full definition of safety glass in 
the laws of a number of States, This definition usually reads: 

OJasa • • * wliicli * * * when etrtjcii: or broken i^uhstnntlaUy prevents the 
flying of glass. 

It is obvious to anyone who has seen tempered glaas bmken that 
this product not only does not pi’eveiit flying gla^s, it helps it fly. 

In all public statements made by the proponents of tempered glass, 
our organization, the Auto Glass Deaiers—iiidividimllj and as an 
organizatioii—have been singled out as being tlie sole malcontents 
who are opposed to the use of tempered glass. 

This is not the case. e have broad support from organized labor, 
as indicated by the communications which I submit. We have active 
support from the National Society for the Prevention of Blindness, 
wliose interest was aroused in part by practical experience with eye 
injuries. In ASA Code I'evision lU'occsedings, we na%*e had support 
on many major issues from the American Society of Meclmnical Engi¬ 
neers. the Mamifacturing (Chemists Association, the American Truck¬ 
ing Association, and this Insurance Institute for Highway Safety, 

And so, in closing, we strongly iii^e your favorable consideration 
for the addition to the provisions in n.R, 903 of a requirement to the 
effect that, forward of seated passengers, laminated wifety glass shall 
be used in all motor vehicles intended for sale in interstate commerce. 

We believe that this will most effectively assure the American mo¬ 
toring public of the standards of auto glass safety to which they are 
entitled and which they enjoyed in all American-made cal's from 1938 
until the i^ent “silent switih’’ to tempered glass, 

Mr, 'Robfmi'b. I believe tliat you have certain exhibits that you wish 
to submit with your statement ? 

Mr, Ti7RNBrr.L, One exhibit is the letter conceniing the accident 
case cited, and that was attaclieil to the dociiment I handed in. 

Another is the compilation of the breakage reports for a representa¬ 
tive period of several months, as our dealei's are collecting them. 

A third is a recent article from a glass journal on tempered glass 
and laminated safety glass, 

Mr, Roberts. I 6efieve, Mr, Turnbull, without any objection we 
ivill include the main statement, but the exhibits are quite bulky, and 
1 think it would make our I'ecord quite large to include those. 

I will be glad to have these filed for the information of the commit¬ 
tee. 

^fr, Turnbt'll. Tliey were brought solely for informative purposes, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roberts, All right. They will be t-aken care of in that nuinner. 

Thank you for your statement. 

(The documents referred to will be found in the files of the com¬ 
mittee,) 
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Mr. Roberi^. There are several charges that are raised in yonr 
statement which seem to me to be very serious ones, and 1 am sure that 
you have ^one into the matter of those charges before you made tliem* 
You mentioned the abandonment of laminated glass made primarily 
for economic i^easons, and in disregard of the safety of the passengers 
in the vehicles. 

Mr. Turkbull. May I comment on that! 

IVIr* Roberts* Yes. 

Mr. Ttjrnbult.. I made reference to the proceedings of the Fedenil 
Trade Commission. That lecoxxl now is running veiy close to 2,000 
pages. This is sworn testimony. I think on that i>oint you would 
find it perhaps worthwhile to have a member of the staff review the 
testimony and excerpt for you the i>ertineiit atatements legarding 
the cost factor and t he savings invol ved, 

Mr. Roberts. I will be glad to take advantage of that suggestion 
and have the staff look into that reconl. 

You have a comment in your statement with refei’ence to H.R, 1S41, 
but you directed your statement to ILK. 003, which is somewhat dif¬ 
ferent than the pmposul Jinide in ILK. 1341, wliich is to have the 
Seci'etary of Commet^ce write stundiirds or to pi^escribe what general 
safety slandaixls would be in Goverument-owued cais. 

Mow do you feel about tlie approach in ILK, 1341 1 

Mi\ TtJKNBULE, I would be iu favor of any investigative appi'oach 
of the type which w'as discussed at this morning’s liearing. 

1 would certainly welcome the opportunity to place our informa- 
tion and all liertinent information t>eft>re any group so cliarged, 
wdiether it is witluti tlie Depadinent of Commerce or it takes some 
other form; in other %vords, my remarks, while they wei-e aimed pri¬ 
marily at ILK, 903, 1 felt that peThaj;^ the uiformation would be 
taken into context in terms of the intent of ILK. 1341. 

Sir. Roberts, With reference to the handling of tempered glass 
and laiiiiiuited glass, wliat is the conventional way of stocking tem¬ 
pered glass versus laminated glass ? 

Mr. Turkbulij, Speaking in the historical sense, most glass deal¬ 
ers draw their stocks from localised or regional distributors who 
carry reasonably complete warehouse stocks. 

However, the stocking of laminated glass—flat laminated glass— 
has been a relatively simple matter, beoiiuse this glass can be cut with 
ordinary glass working tools. 

Therefore, one case of flat laminated glass would enable the dealer 
to replace any flat ai^a in any car almost in a matter of minutes. 

Since temi>etwi glass cannot l>e cut, and since the stocking problem 
is going to grow in magnitude with each succeeding model year, the 
size of the wiirehoxise dej^ aixd the size of the stocks the dealers 
imist carry in order to give iimsonably prompt service on replace¬ 
ments is going to be, well, almost staggering, which would be one 
means of stating it. 

Mr. RoBERrs. Is that because the temj>ei^d glass has to Ije sized in 
order to meet the customer’s demand ? 

Mr. TrRKBULL. It has to fit precisely in the automobile; yes, sir. 
However^ thei'o has l>een a new development on the scene which may 
deserv'e mention. One of the glass manufactui'ei^ has announced a 
sort- of do-it-yourself tempering oven, a rather small unit of low 
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capital costj which means that any glass dealer of average size could 
install a tempering oveiij cut his glass from plain sheet or plate stock, 
heat treat it to temper it, and then he would have a piece of tempered 
glass ready to install in any car* 

From a quality a^ntroi standpoint, with several thousand estab¬ 
lishments teiniienug glass, it inaKes the chills nm up and down my 
spine, because the qu^ity control problem in tlie present large estao- 
lishment is a veiy^ signifiamt one. 

Mr. Roberts. It was my opinion, fix)m your statement, that lami¬ 
nated glass is used only in the front windshield ? 

Mr, Turnbull. In the windshield, that is correct, 

Mr, Roberts, Is that tnie with all of tlie manufacturei's of auto¬ 
mobiles? 

Mr, Turnbull. It is true of all American mamifactiirer^ 

Sir, RoBFJn's, Is that the only place in the car where laminated glass 
is being used, so far as you know, by any manufacturer? 

Mr, Turnbull, One manufacturer is still — I am speaking now as of 
the current moment—iisiii" hiiiiinated safety gla,ss in the forward vent 
window, I believe that the top General Motor's line, Cadillac, may 
still be using some laminated glass in door windows, but since I am 
not quite ceitain of the absolute current infonnation I would dislike 
to state positively that that is correct^ but I believe tliat Cadillac has 
recently Dcen using lairiinated safety glass in door windows. 

Mr. Roberts. I believe you stated that Uie clnuigeover was made in 
nlmut 1956? 

Mr. Tltrnbull. To reconstruct as best as we i-an establish it, Chrys* 
ler Corp, began to change some models in 1956. Tills is the calendar 
year 1956, for tlie year 1957. So I guess that you would call those 
1957 model cars. 

Earlier than that, duHng a i>eriod when one of the glass suppliers 
was on strike I am informed that the Chiysler Corp, briefly used 
tempered glass in some models for a short periotl of time. 

General Motors Corp,, according to our infonnation, clianged late 
in 1959 for most of their 1960 models. 

The Ford Motor Co., to our knowledge, changed during 1960 for 
most of their late 1060 and 1961 models. 

American Motors Corp,, changed, to our knowledge, slightly after 
Chiysler Corp. did, 

Mr. Roberts, I believe you mentioned that tliere were i>erhaps two 
types of glass approved by the American Standartls group. I believe 
you designated tJiem as AS-1 and AS-2. 

Mr. Turnbltll. That is correct. 

Jlr. Roberts. That is tempered glass, I take it? 

Mr, Turnbull. It refers to the use of laminated plate glass which 
is required for windshields. The code does not require j)lat6 glass, 
wliich 13 the optical grinding and polishing of the glass m locations 
outside of the wimlshield, So the '"2’' designation refers to other than 
windshields, 

Mr, Roberts. Other than windsliield.s ? 

Mr. Turnbull. Yes. AS-l refere to windshields. 

Mr. Roberts. Xow the AS-1 designation, do you contend that you 
get the same type of explosion with it that you from the AS-2'? 

Jfr, Turnbull. No. AS-1 is only laminated safety glass. 
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AS“-2 can b© either laminated safety glass or tempered glass. The 
tempered glass can he either tempeied plate glass or tempered sheet 
glass. 

Afr, KonERTB. AVliat vou are contending is that the manufacturer 
should UB© laminated glass throughout the entire automobile? 

Mr. Turnbull. Forward of the seated passengers whei^ there is a 
definite hazard on account of flying glass and including emergency es¬ 
capes from the car. We believe that the manufacturers shoukl use 
their—should use tempered glass where historically over the years 
they have mainly used it; namely, in fullv enclosed locations which 
are to the i-ear of passengers. It would be the I’car windows or the rear 
quarter window or the rear panel window in a station wagon type of 
body. 

Mr, Koberts. Well, do you take that position because of the fact 
that the eyes would lie more likely to be affected in the glass that is 
projected in front of the passenger in contrast to that wdiich would 
be behind ? 

Mr, Turnbutx, Tliat iscoiTect. 

Mr, Roberts* Now I believe you made a statement as to the cost 
of the two types, and you used the figure, if I remember correctly, of 
$8 per unit. What pa^ do you talk aliout the cost ? 

Mr, Turnbull. There are two figures mentioned on I think 

I indicated that the saving was in the mnge of $7 to $14 per unit, 
depending on the size, type, and model of car. 

Mr, Roberts. $7 to $141 

Mr. Turnbull. Perhaps an average figure somewhere around 
to $10 might Ijc average tor all private automobiles. This figure that 
I Tnentioned was the ASA statement l^eiore various legislatures actu¬ 
ally, that if they were i\>quired to change back they would cost the 
car buyer $150 to have the laminated glass, 

Mr, Roberts. Is the laminated made as optional on any models at 
the present time, that is for other than the front windshield? 

Mr. Turnbull* We have many private cori>orations who have 
ordered cars equip{>ed with laminated glass and have had difficulties 
of ^tting them* 

I cannot speak authoritatively on that subject, but General Motors 
did bring out a parts bulletin"in January of this year offering as 
optional equipment laminated safety glass on the Corvan, which I 
believe is a light truck of the Volkswagen truck style. That is the 
only evidence I have seen of any optional choice. 

Air. Roberts. The subcommittee \dsitcd Detroit in 1956* I seem to 
remember some experiments at Chrysler Corp, where- they were trying 
to design or come out with tlie ty^ of glass that, on impact, would 
tend to crumble instead of shattering and shearing. Do you know 
what has been done with reference to that type of glass ? 

Mr. Turnbull. I believe that may refer to a trend which is now 
going on in actual production toward the use of tli inner tempered 
glass. 

The available literature of the major glass manufacturers until re¬ 
cent months has stated that glass thinner than one^quarter inch can¬ 
not be satisfactorily tempered. 

We understand the manufacturers have recently deleted that state¬ 
ment from their technical manuals, and glass thinner than one-quarter 
inch is now going into some cars, including Chrysler Corp. products* 
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I believe the exact thicknesses are seven tlurty-secoods of an indi 
and three*sixteentlis of an inch. 

Now the thimier glass will break a little more easily and therefore 
would tend to minimize our service regarding head-concussioii-type 
injuries. 

However, we do feel from what ■we know of this type of glass that 
there will be a gi^eater variation in the size of the particle that will re^ 
suit, perhaps more large and dangerous particles. 1 believe that was 
the experiment that was brouglit to your attention. 

Mr, RuBBiri’s, Is the heatuig treatment the trick m making the glass 
less prone to shear and shatter? 

Mr, Turnbuix. In the maimfacture of tempered glass, the glass 
must fii'st be heated to a relatively precise temperature and then 
cooled veiy rapidly so that the outside surface of the glass is almost 
most instuntniieously cooled, wliile the inner section of the glass re¬ 
mains hot and still relatively soft. ^ . 

This is what sets up the stresses in compression and in tension which 
makes the glass very dillicult to break with a blunt instrument or on 
the normal type of impact you would expect with fractupd glass. 

It is also the determining factor, tlie degree of tempering and the 
kind of pattern of the air jets that should determine what size of 
fragments the glass would bi-eak into. 

But this you will notice, if you can see, has broken into small frag¬ 
ments, but they are still agglomerated as a rather large chunk. 

Now the individual little fragment might not be so bad, but chunks 
of this size—this is from this glass that we broke—chunks of this size 
with these sharp edges flying around inside a car I tliink you will 
agree could Ije quite dangerous. 

Mr. Eobkrfs. What are the qualities of the laminated that you be¬ 
lieve make it ideal for protection of the passenger! 

ilr. Turnbull. The basic principle of laminated glass is the veiy 
adliesi%"e plaster interlayer that forms the middle section, which al¬ 
lows the glass to break but without shattering into separate frag¬ 
ments, unless the force is greater than the plastic interlayer will 
withstand. 

In other words, you can break laminated safety glass under extreme 
impact into chunks and fragments. But bear in mind, Mr. Chairman, 
we are not proponents of t!ie pmsent construction of laminated safety 
glass, althougli we think it is a much better product than tempered 
glass. 

We would like to see this improvement which is Iniown and is avail¬ 
able in the propeiliies of himinated glass by using a heavier and 
tougher interlayer. 

Mr. Roberts, Does the industry of whom you speak make all types 
of this glaas, laminated and temiiered too? 

Mr. Turnbull. The major factoid in the industry make both types. 
The smaller factors make only one or the other. 

Mr, Roberts, Costwise per unit, mentioning $7 and $14, 'with an 
avenigi^ of $0, how mucli more expensive would it lie to equip all of 
the windows forward of the passengers with laminated instead of the 
tempered ? 

Mr. TtTRNBULL. On a straight materials cost basis under $3, 

Mr. Roberts, Under $3. 
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Mr, Tdrntjull. Under $3, less than $3. 

Mr, Roberts* Less than $3 per unit ? 

Mr* Turnbull* I am not taking ateut any differences in assembling 
labor to put the two types of glass inj but on the straight materials 
cost basis, 

Mr* Roberts* I don’t understand, ^cause I thought laminated con¬ 
sists of two sheets and a plastic inside. Why would it not be more 
expensive than the other type? 

Air- Turnbull, $3 is a great deal of money* 

Mr* Roberts, You mean $3 more? 

Mr, Turnbull, $3 more, 

Mr* Roberts. I see. 

Mr, Turnbull. Yes. 

Mr*R<)BKRT8, That is all, 

Mr- O’Brien I 

Mr* O’Brien, Air* Chairman, I would like to ask, do any States 
now require that all vehicles assembled in those States be equipped 
with lami nated glass ? 

Mr, Turnbull, To my knowledge no State specifically requires, but 
in the past histoiy of legislation, seven States have had s^cific ex¬ 
clusions of the use of tempered glass, which have been struck out of 
their State laws, 

Mr, O’Brien, I notice you said the State of Georgia and some other 
States require laminated glass for State patrols. 

Air, Turnbull. Tliat is correct, 

M r, O’Erien. But they don’t go beyond that ? 

Mr, Turnbull, Not beyond that, 

Air, O'Brien. You indicate I'ather strongly in your testimony that 
you believe that efforts to bring that about in several States were 
defeated by pressure from the maiiufactuiers, is that correct? 

AI r. Turnbull, That is coiTect, sir, 

Mr, O’Bhxen, I note particularly in the case of the Massachusetts 
bill, w'hirh is described as a massive lobbying effort to defeat the 
bill, then I read on and I find that massive lobbying effort conBisted of 
every representative having at least one telegram, some having two, 
I might say that that might be a massi%^e lobbying effort, in Massa¬ 
chusetts, but 1 doubt if it w ould be much of an impact in Washington, 
because we average better than that on most of the bills that we have 
before ns. 

Afr* Turnruix, I am quite sure you do. 

Mr, O’Rrtkn, I have no other questions, Mr, Chairman, 

Air. Turnbull, The words “maasi ve lobbying’’ were not mine. They 
wei^ that which the newspaper, or should I say the particular Repre¬ 
sentative chose to use. Someone felt that it was massive* 

Air, O’Brien, Yes, I undei;stand, it was a newspaper article, I 
spent some years in that business myself, and I find that an occasional 
exaggeration attracted more readers, 

Air, Roberts, Afr, Rogers ? 

Air, Rogers of Florida, AVas there any earlier requirement that the 
laminated glass be used ? 

Air* Turnbull, Easentially laminated glass was the first safety glass 
introduced to American automobile manufacture. It would be too 
involved for me to try to tell you hei^ the history of the evolution 
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of safety glass standards but it has been compiled in a form which is 

readily readable. . 

Mr. RtiGERS of Florida. I wondered if there were an industry com¬ 
mittee that got together and set standards for the safety glass ? 

Mr. Turn-bull. There, were a number of committees which gradually 
took form as the ASA Code Committee, that is correct. 

Mr. Rogers of Florida. Has any such committee recommended 
against ttie use of this laminated glas.s? , 

Str. Turn-bull. In the ASA procedures a code must be renewed, 
revised, or reendorsed at 5-year intervals. 

In 1959, the committee concerned with automobile safety 
S-26 committee held its 5*year review meeting and by vote of 26 to 8 
automatically endorsed the code for another 5-year period. _ _ 
The eight dissenting votes stated that the code needed revision 
because, while the ootle has had certain things to say alwiut methods 
of test for glass, the fact that automobile manufacturera in the prior 
5-year period, that is prior to I960, bad changed their practices in 
the use of glass, moving tempered glass from the back up through the 
.sides and thence, made a full review of the code necessary and desirable. 
These weie the eight dissenting votes. , , . . . 

The parent body of the American Standards Association, in review¬ 
ing the vote as they must, decided that a consensus of the committee 
had not been established, and that wherein the numerical significance 
of the eight dissenting votes, they outweighed the 26 in favor of auto¬ 
matically reinstating the code. ,. , . . ■ 

And the 26 were, of course, automobile indust^' i-epresentatives. 

In the eight dissenting votes were our organization, the National 
Society for Pi’eventTOii of Blindness^ and some of the orgsvmzations 
whose names I have mentioned. , , i i 

Since that date, in late 1959, the Anierican Standards Oide on 
automobile safety glass has been in a mild state of chaos and is cur¬ 
rently being reviewed by a teclinical committee and six task groups 
who ai^ reporting on April 11 to the parent-technical commit^, 
recommending probably a rather broad scope of investigation leading 

to a revision of the code. , i „ t 

That April 11 date, Mr. Chairman, is one of the reasons why i 
would not TO able to appear here on April 11, 

Mr. Rogers of Florida. Is this a safety group comnuttee ? 

Mr. T^xbull. The code- 

Mr. Rogers of Florida. You say a standard , v i 

Mr. Turnbull. This is a standards committee and it establishes 
minimum standards for auto glass and methods of finding out wh^ 
the glass as manufactured in fact meets that minimum standara, 
simply by testing the glass to see if it does what it is supposed to d<L 
Mr. Rogers of Florida. That is concerned only with the u.se of 

Turnbuia. That is correct, and it does not relate to the loca- 
tional reqnii’enieiit of any given location in tlie car which is one of the 
tilings which we are trying to introduce into the code that a door 
glaas shall perform this way, a windshield shall perforin that way, a 

back glass can perform anotfier way. „ ^ ^ i 

Mr. Rogers of Florida. I notice yon say that about 19o6 the auto¬ 
mobile manufacturers started moving away from laminated glass 
into the tempered ? 
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Mi\ Tuhntbull, Tltat is correct. Tlie Chrysler Oorp. was the first* 

Mr* EoGiiRS of Florida* Was tiiere any particular reason that you 
know of? 

Mr. Turnbui.!.. W© believe tliat the reason primarily is cost reduc¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Kooeils of Florida. are the major glass manufacturers! 

How many are there t 

Mr. Ttjri^ulu In the automotive gla^ field the two largest manu¬ 
facturers historically have been the Libby-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
and the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 

_ Some years ago Ford Motor Co. began to manufactui’e a substan- 
tial amount of its own glass^ and today I believe it is not only supply¬ 
ing all of its own requirements but. is a nationwide marketer of glass. 
Chrysler Corp.is now manufacturing glaas for its own requirements. 
Shatterproof Glass Co. in Detroit is the largest manufacturer of both 
tempered and laminated glass, who is not an original equipment sup^ 
plier to the automobile industryj or at least if he does supply original 
equipment it is relatively small. 

Then there is a firm called Permaglass, which makes, I believe, only 
tempered glass. There is a firm in Philadelphia called Safetee Glass 
Co. which makes laminated glass, and I believe makes some tempered 
glass. From then on down there are perhaps a half dozen small glass 
manufacturers scattered around the country . 

Mr. Rogers of Florida. Are all of these members of yoiu’ associa¬ 
tion? 

Mr. Turnbull. No. As a matter of fact, otir association is the 
retail glass dealers, of whom in the counti'y there might be 10,000, 
as members of our association probably around 500. 

Mr. Rogers of Florida. But none of the manufacturers of glass are 
members of your association? 

Mr. Turnbui.l. They are not, sir. 

Mr. Rogers of Florida. Have they taken any position that you 
know of? 

Mr. Turnbull. The major glass manufacturers! 

Mr, Rogers of Florida. Yes. 

Mr. Turnbull. I would say that currently they are taking the 
same position as the Automobile Manufacturers Association, anH we 
know this because their technical I'epresentatives aie apj^earing in 
opposition to our bills in various legislatures of the States. 

Prior to 1959, I would say the situation would be the reverse, that 
the two major gla^ manufacturei*s were proponents of laminated 
safety glass, and members of their organization are so on record, and 
going back even further into history,^ in the ICC transcript which I 
have submitted, you will find that they were proponent.s of laminated 
safety glass, 

Mr. Rogf.rs of Florida. This group that you speak of that is getting 
toother in April, is it your association ? 

air. Turnbull. We will be represented, but it is the American 
Standards Association. 

Mr. Rogers of Florida. If they decide that laminated glass should 
be used, will that be a i^iiirement of the manufacturers of auto¬ 
mobiles s 

Mr. Turnbull. Inasmuch as the ASA Code is used by many States 
in determining what glass is acceptable within those States, it would 
have been a very strong influence. 
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I would say if the ASA Code is periiaps then tlie auto¬ 

mobile industry, in the interest of what they call umforinityj would 
make a broad-scale change, bat that is only my pei^na opinion. 

Mr. Rogers of Florida. It. would 1)6 determined by State law as to 
whether certain standards were met? That would be the only actual 
requirement by law as far as you kno%v. liateyer States might h 
as to standards that are adopted by the standards committee, tliat 

standard shall prevail in that State? 

Mr. Turnbull. Presumably the ASA action would have an effect 
on the action of the tJnifonn Motor Vehicle Ct^e which is, m turn, 
used by the empowered State official, motor vehicle commi^ioner, or 
State treasurer, in drawing up his annual list of approved types of 

equipment or approved alternatives. ^ « 

Mr. Rogers of Florida. Is that used in all Statesf - a 

Mr. Turnbui-l. Not in all States, but it has a veiy, vei^ wide influ¬ 
Mr. Rogers of Florida. How many would you suppose it is not 

'^^fr.^'rtutNBui.L. I think practically it may be used in every State 
but there are a number of States either the laws of wdiich or the con¬ 
stitution of which prcA'ent them from openly recognizing the fact that 

another body is deciding w hat they are going to approve. 

Mr. Rooers of Florida. Thank you* Thank you, Mr. Chairman* 
Mr. Roberts, Thanlc tou, Mr. Turnbull, 
ilr, TuBxnuLL. Thank you for the privilege of appearing 
(The following additional documentation was submitted by Mr. 
Turnbull:) 

Cnr^noLET Drvistox, 

Gen^ai* Motors CottP.* 

January 9, 19GI. 

Bulletin No. Bis. 0-42 
To All Dealers: 

Shown bolow are changes and additional prices affecting the 1001 Dealer 
Price Bulletin which was attached to letters dated September 20, 1960* OctoMr 
0. 1900. and December 10. 1900. Please make the necessarj entries on all copies 
of the price bulletin now in your possession. 
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Orders for the abore opttona ma^ be submitted to the plants for January 
production. 

Very truly yours, 


a. B, Taxter, Jr., 
Zone DUiribution Manager. 


Hr, Roberts. We have representatives of the mannfacturei's group 
present. Would they care to cominent on the statement made by Mr. 

Turiibuin 

ifr. Richards. We would like very much^ Mr. Roberts^ to bring the 
technical glass experts from the various glass manufacturing firms 
and to present this whole case because this is a rather serious matter 
involving not only uniformity but involving safety, 

Mr, RoBER'rs. I think the subt*omiiiittee would certainly be glad to 
entertain that request. 

It may require further consideration to give you a date to be heard 
but I tliink certainly we would want you to have that opimrtunity. 
We do have some hearings around the 11th of April, and if we can 
work out an additional date about that time, perhaps the l£th or some 
other date in tliere, and tlie clerk of the committee will advise us 
about that, 

Mr, Richards. We shall be very happy to be liere. 

Mr. Kouer’I’s, Are there any other witnesses, Mr. Clerk? I believe 
we had a statement- 

Mr. Moore, 


STATEMENT OF JOHN MOOEE, CONSULTANT IN SAFETY EESEARCH 

Mr. Moore. Mr, Chairman, my name is John Moore, I am a con¬ 
sultant in safety I'asearch, 

Mr, Chainnan, it was my privilege to publish probably the first 
paper on the technical aspects of the dtfterence between these two 
types of glazing materials as it affects injuiy, 

Thi.s pa{>er I will submit to the committee for insertion in its rec¬ 
ord. It wm a study of 715 automobile accidents, in which injury was 
observed which hucf approximately 1,000 occupants who wei’e exposed 
to the hazards of the tw'o types of glass wliich have been discussed. 

^ It was the finding of this rather limited piece of research at the 
tim^ which was read before the summer session of the SAE at Atlan¬ 
tic City, that out of the 1,600 occupants approximately 1,200 ivere 
injured to some dem*ee, Tw*enty-six of these occupants had injuries 
whose injuries could be attributed to glazing material in the side 
lights of the vehicle. 

One of these was injured by contact, or one of these injuries was 
attributable to contact with heat-treated or toughened glass. Twenty- 
five injuries wliich were of a lacerative natm’e were associated with 
laminated glass. 

It was my privily this summer as representative of the TJ,S, 
First International Scientific Conference on Road Safety Problems 
to hear a great deal of information from the English and the French 
and the European colleagues at this meeting al>out the method hfy 
which they had approached the problems, and the difference in the 
production and the control of these two types of glazing material, 

I would suggest that the committee's professional staff could avail 
themselves of^ese technical reports without my taking your time at 
this point to discuss them. 
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I believe, however, that this points up most aptly the confusion 
which exists in so many places where we are endeavoring to reacft 

forstaiidardsor criteria which everyone can observe. 

The SAE code on seat belts is a nonenforcible code, as an iltotration. 
SiAE has no power for lobbying other than making avsulable its 
knowledge to State bodies who would like to legislate. If they do 
not, they are not empowered to do so. , . , ^ • 

The American bWdards Association, by its charter, is 
marily empowered to be a legislative lobbying body to see that its 
safety codes are observed. So we are back at the point we were mm 
our (fccussion this morning about the prune importance of H.K. 1^1 
and the establisliment some place of a set of standards which could bo 
useful for those people who want to have some leadership m knowing 

what they should and should not do. 

I am not in a position to take an issue on the glass question as such. 
1 would be delighted to make available to the committee tlie tech¬ 
nical papers which I had the privilege of working on as the director ol 
Cornell University crash studies, and the technical papers which are 
available from my English colleague. * tjt> iaAi 

Mr. lioBERTs. You would say then, Mr. Moore, that H.lt. 1^41 
offers an opportunity of tying the loose ends together and the differing 
and conflicting opinions on practically all matters of aiffomotive 
safety, that is tying them together atfcr proper hearing from the 
v arious standard groups, and bringing these loose ends more or le® 
into one place where everybody would know that they couia go ana 
get proper information as to criteria being established, * i j ai, x 

Mr, Moore, I would say that is true^ Mr, Chairmao, 
we have agreement among the administrative sections of the j edera 
Goverjnnent as to who is going to aspirae this responsibility, 

I do not believe this is at all possible if we end up with pother 
interdepartmental committee or a joint committee of loose sorts who 
have no function and no power to compel any action fi^m any 
adniiiiistnitive branch other than call another committee when they 
get back to their own department, , .r 

Mr, Roberts. I think, as you pointed out this morning, that the 
Interdepartmental Highway Safety Board was said to be a coordi¬ 
nating group that would not have any authority to make policy or 
determine standards or even perhaps to consider recommejidations 
by various engineering societies, whether they be representative oi 
the industry or of the public or of Government or, as you say, with 
that type of approach you would find yourself simply back in the 
same old position of trying to find out wliere there is some authority 

to move in this field of safety, , , 

Mr, Moork, That is correct, I feel that committees are places where 

ideas are expre^d and differences are adjusted, ^ ^ 

If we want to discuss tlie confusion which exists in the ener^* 
alsorbing padding materials, it is not a bit different from the confu¬ 
sion which exists in the glazing field or the confusion which exists in 
what a door lock should or slioiild not do. , , . , 

I believe we have to come with industry participation and re^arcr^ 
and people who are sincerely and honestly interested in the welfare of 
the motoring public^ to a spot where we can then set up a set of criteria 
as mmimums, and not shackle inventiveness nor production nor cost 
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solutions tliat might come at n later time, provided tliey do not let this 
protection for the publ ic go below this pi ateau. 

Mr* Roberts. I might say that is one reason that in FLR. IMl my 
thought was that the Secretary of Commerce would be the ideal place, 
because that Department of Govemmefit is probably closer to industry 
than any other departnient of Cabinet level. 

And having handled many of industry’s problems and iDeing con¬ 
versant with the proldems of industry, it is my feeling that the Seci-e- 
tary of Commerce would be an ideal place for this criteria to be decided 
upon. 

Certainly, we have to have one place of autliority in this whole pic¬ 
ture, I want to thank you again for your testimony, 

T have a statement from Mr, Russell I. Brown on H.R. OOP^ Mr. 
Brown is i>i’esideiit of the Insurance Institute for Higlnvay Safety, 
and this group is representative of three major segments f)f "the auto¬ 
mobile casualty insurance industry, which originally establisht^ the 
Insurance Institute for Highway Safety. 

The members, that is, the segments of that institute, are the Associ¬ 
ation of Casualty Insurance Companies, the National Association of 
Automotive Mutual Insurance Companies, and the National Associa¬ 
tion of Independent Insurers, This statement will be filed for the 
record. 

(Tlie statement of Mr, Russell I, Brown referred to follows:) 

Statement BY RnssEix I. Brown, Mauch 2S. 1901 

To: Committee on Interstate and Foreiim Conimert^i', Hou.se of Ropresentatives. 
Subject: H.R. 003, a bill to rwniire (crtaln safety devUtes on motor veblcles 

sold, shipped, or used in Interstate coimnerce, and for other purposes. 

QtJAlJ:FlCATlONS 

My name is Russell I, Brown and since Au^ist of 1950 I have been president of 
the Insurance Institute for Highway SSafety. This organiisation has one and only 
one objective—to reduce highway accidents. The three major gegments of the 
automobile casuaity insurance industry established the Insurance Institute for 
Highway Safety, They are the As-sociation of Casualty & Surety Companff^, the 
National Association of Automotive Mutual Insurance Companies, and the Na¬ 
tional Association of Independent Insurers. This action combines the highway 
safety efforts of these three associations and those of their more than fitJO mem¬ 
ber companies which write about 80 i»ercent of the Nation's automobile insurance. 

Prior to my apiwintment as president of the Insurance Institute for Highway 
Safety, I was commissioner of public safety for tlie State of Iowa. As commis¬ 
sioner of thia department I had the responsibility for the Iowa highway patrol* 
the driver's lltiensing and financial resi>r)nsibillty division,, the accident records 
and stfidstjcM division, the motor vehicle registration division, the antomobile 
dealers licensing division* the bureau of criminal investigation* the State safety 
education division, and the police radio communications. 

My entire career has been in the field of traffic safety. Before becoming 
commissioner, 1 served ns director of safety education for the Creston* Iowa, 
schools, was a staff member of the safety department of the Motor Club of Iowa* 
was a staff member of the school and college division of the National Safety 
Council, and w-as director of the safety education division in the Iowa Det>art* 
ment of Public Safety, I received my master's d^ree from the Center for 
Safety Etlucation at New York University, 

Presently, I serve as a member of the board of directors of the National 
Safety Council and the advisory committee for the Center for Safety Education* 
New York University, I am a special consultant to the U,S. Public Health Serv¬ 
ice and am on the Advisory Committee for the Presidents Committee for 
Traffic Safety- 
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fosition statement 

My position bere today is to oppose the enaetment of H.R. 903. 

My following remarks are directed primarily to the topic of si>eed control 
governors on motor vehicles, which is covered in U-R* 903. Tweiity-niDe States 
have established maximum s|ieed limits by law^ In all hut one case these 
limits are set appreciably lower than SO miles jier hour. These limits have 
been determined on the advice of State officials based on engineering surveys 
which considered the following limitations: 

(a) The design of highways. 

(b) Limitations of automobiles. 

<c) Capabilities of drivers. 

Relatively few miles of highway are constructed to i>ermlt a person to drive 
at rates of SO miles per hour or over. We have yet to design a foolproof high¬ 
way for any wiieed, because the driver and the vehicle are signlflcant factors 
which help determine the safe speed. 

The same situation exists with the automobile as does wph the highway. No 
motor vehicle has yet iieen designed foolproof since the vehicle is con trolled by 
the driver in relation to the existing highway conditions and the movement of 
traffic* 

The driver is the most imimrtaut element of ihese three since it is necessary 
for him to determine change o£ eonditions of the road and the vehicle ns well 
as chniiging conditions in the movement of traffic. His judgment nml his ability 
to make these changes elfectively is of prime Importancje. 

The addition of a governor on a vehicle would limit the driver's ability to 
make these changes. 

It is Importiini to note that the 1000 Accident Facts, published by the Na¬ 
tional Safety Council, tndjcales on a statewide basis only 1 iiercent of the total 
number of iH^cidenta involved vehicles traveling in excess of TO miles jiei* hour. 
Hince a large mimber of these drivers would be in the 71 to 80 miles i»er hour 
bracket* probably less than one-half of 1 iH^rceat wmitd l)e driving twer 8<) miles 
j)er hour. This is an extremely small i*er4^nt of drivers to use us a basis for 
reijulring all drivers to Invest hi governors. It is conceivable ibah if all cars 
were eouipi>ed with governors, the limitations and malfimctioiis of thest? gov* 
eniors may cause more accideuts than are presently resulting from high speed. 

Law enforcemetit records shim that relatively few drivers are arrested at 
siieeds higher than 80 miles iM^r hour. I have worked with these violators and 
kiiu'w that tliose exceeding St> miles per hour have a dehiitte intention to break 
the law for one reastui or another. People with ttiis attitude would most likely 
taini>er w'ith a governor if it w^as on their car and thus the governor would be 
Ineffective as far as the group it was designed to control is concerned. 

The proposed legislation, if enacted, would lead to a dangerous and un¬ 
warranted conclusion that the Federal Government approves speeds up to SO 
miles per hour, **or to such top si>eed in excess of SO miles per hour as the Sec¬ 
retary of Coiniuerce deems it apprtjpriate.'’ 

Most people in America are law-abiding citizens* They desire to comply with 
reasonable laws. The design of out higliw'ays, the volinne of traffic, the in¬ 
abilities of human beings, along with tlie availability of faster methods of 
travel, other than the automobile, all add up to the fact that driving 80 miles 
fier hour is unsafe, iinwarrauted, umiecessary, and undesirable, 

I had that considerable authority for approval of safety eijuipment on vehicles 
is currently vested with State authorities. I believe that States should be re¬ 
sponsible to carry out this authority. 

To reduce elfectively traffic accidents on the highway, it is understood that a 
well-balanced, comprehensive traffic safety program is the approach This Is 
available in the action program of the President*s Committee for Traffic Safety 
coDipiled under 10 specific sections* Tliey are— 

1. Accident records* 

2. Education, 

3* Engineering. 

4* Uniform laws. 

S. Jilotor vehicle administratlcm* 
t». Organized citizens' supix>rt. 

7. Police enforcement, 

8* Research. 

SJ. Public information* 

10, Traffic courts. 
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My remarks should not be Interpreted as being opi>osed to building into auto¬ 
mobiles as much safety as possible, but I am opiKJsed to governors for reasons I 
have indicated. If legislation is to be enacted in order to reduce traffic acci¬ 
dents, it is recomineoded that it should be enacted by the States and designed to 
allow the States, the counties, and the municipalities to implement this action 
prc^jram of the President's Committee for Ti^c Safety, now being printed 
by the Government Printing Office. 

Mr. Roberts, The record will be left open for statements by various 
w 1 messes who requested that authority. 

The subconunittee will stand in recess subject to the call of the 
Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 3:35 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned^ sub¬ 
ject to the call of the Chair.) 
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FRIDAY, APRIL 14, 1961 

House of Representativfa, 

Subcommittee ox Health and Safety of the 
Committee on In'terstate and Foreign Commejicf^ 

ashiTigion^ D,C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a.m., in room 1334. 
New House Office Building, Hon. Kennetli A. Roberts (chairman of 

^^'pr^nt^^Rep^sen^tive lioberts, Rogers of Florida, Nelsen, and 

Thomson. . , 

Mr. Roberts. The subcommittee will plest^ be in order. 

We will at this time recess the subconmiittee so that the members 
of the subcommittee and any other interested parties imiy 
automobile owned by Mr. C. W. lleppenstall of Delray Beach, Fla., 
and then we will return here and hear the industry with refeiTiice to 
the tempered versus laminated ^lass problem. ^ 

So, at this time we will stand in recess for alKiiit 15 minutes. 
(Short recess taken.) 

Mr. RoBijrrs. The .subcommittee will please be in order. 

The Subcommittee on Health and Safety is meeting this moniing 
to continue hearings on ILK. 903 and H.R. 1341 to provide standards 
for passenger-carrying motor vehicles. 

We have public witnesses scheduled for this morning. 

Monday morning we are to hear the representatives of 1*]^ 
nient of Commerce, Department of Health, Education, and \\ el fare, 
and of the General Services Administration. i i • • 

I might also mention that we mav be able to continue the hearing in 
the afternoon for other witnesses who would like to be heard. 

Tuesday we will hear a w'itnes.s from the Department of Defense, 
and witnesses from the Bui’eau of Motor Carriers of the Interstate 

Commerce Commission. , , , . 

I think in view of the fact that the hearing on the part of the 
industry is going to be quite long, I miderstand Mr. IlepTOnstall of 
HeppenstallTndustries of Delray Beach, Fla., has a very short, state¬ 
ment, and I would like to take him at this time, and then we can go 
ahead witli you. 

How long is your statement, Mr. lleppenstall f ^ i i* 

Mr. IIeitenstali.. Mr. Chairman, first, thank you for looking at 
the car for considering the safety features in it that have been 

included. , ., ^ . , i • ^ 

I have prepared a presentation, and if I could just hand r. to you 

for distribution to the memliers, I think that would- 

Mr. Roberts. That will be all right, sir. 
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STATEMENT OF C. W. HEPPENSTAIL, HEPPENSTALL INDUSTRIES, 
DELRAY BEACH, FLA. 

Mr. IIeppexstall. If it Ls suitable to you, I would simply like to 
read from this the main items, ami the explanations, I believe, were 
included in the written writeup. 

Mr. liOBEirrs. All right, sir. 

Mr. IIeppenstall. Fhe following safety features are incor[X)rated 
in several stantlard automobiles which have l>een nuxlified by llepi>en- 
stall and which are now identified as— 

Saf-T-Kak 


1. Sent belts (2 front, 2 rear). 

2. Hayoiiet tyix* do<jr locks. (All door lo<*ks on .standard cars ore unsafe.) 

3. U<»nover bar. (All stcnk raclnj; cars are providtHl with rollover bars—pro¬ 

vide in roof construction on new production cars.) 

4. Paddefl dash on front of right front seat. (Present paddc*d dashboards In 

standard cars are a travesty.) 

5. Saf-T-Turn and emergency signal system. (Driver in the rear, driver abreast, 

and driver approaching In tlie front can see and Identify .signal. Amber 
leii.ses are used front and l)ack.) 

(1. Rear view mirrors. (Much belter n»ar vision and side vision are obtained 
than tliat providcHl in standard cars.) 

7. Adjustal>le governor. (Governor is .set for G5 miles i>er hour for Florida 

driving.) 

8. Auxiliary hand-oi)erate<l throttle. 

U. All external dangerous ornunients are removetl. 

The following additional safety features are i*ecommended for 
futuiv production cars: 

1. Two-headlight system. (The present four-headlight system is a hazard 

wlieii ])a.ssing lights are not u.siHl.) 

2. Unifonn drum tyix? sjHHHlometer. (Present varieties of speedometers are 

dith(*ult to read.) 

3. Well lightiKl odometer figures at least one-half inch high. 

4. Padded rear of front seats, padded interior side wails, aud padde<l roof 

interior. (No uslitrays, handles, or ornaments.) 

5. On two-door models, provide means of hi>lding front seats in place. 

G. Real bum|>er s 3 ’ 8 teins, incoriiorating rubber. (Many present bumpers are 
ornaments.) 

7. Provide real holddown in frame so that engine will not easily be moved to the 

rear In case of bad impact. 

8. U.se real .safety glass in ail glass areas (laminated glass and |»lastlc.) 

9. Remove all door handles and window-operating handles from side area. (Use 

re<*esscHl handles or re<*es.sed pushltiittons.) 

If there are any questions about any of these items I would be 
glad to trA’ to answer. 

Mr. Roberts. Well, first of all, the Chair would like to thank you for 
coming here, Mr. Il^ixm.stall, and for your interest in .safety and 
for bringing the Saf-T-Kar to the attention of the committee. 

I would like to know a litle bit about your training and how you 
became interested in the various safety features which you incorpo¬ 
rated on your Saf-T-Kar. 

Mr. Heppenstall, Well, today 1 make my living as an inventor and 
as a promoter, but in the past I have been an engineer and in manu¬ 
facturing, operating portions of industry in the aluminum and in the 
steel and forging industry. 

Mr. Roberts. How long have you had the Saf-T-Kar? 
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ilr. Heppenstall. Well, the lirst one was luodilietl in 1956, and it 
has been sort of like Topsy; it lias grown from a few things to some 

additional items. j? i * i* 

Mr, IloBi'^irrs, Do you have any figures as to the cost of the mcii- 
vidua 1 iteins which you prCvSented in your statement I 

Mr, HErrENST.^\ix, No, sir; I do not. But I tliiiik it would be diffi¬ 
cult for anyone outside of the automobile industry to arrive at engi¬ 
neering and development costs. But I am relatively certain that once 
those costs are out of the lOad, not one of these items would be very 
expensive. 

Mr. Roberi'S. Tliat is all 1 have, 

Mr, Rogei's. 

Mr, Rocers of Florida, Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Of course, I am delighted that Mr. Hepi>enstaH has an interest, in 
this subject and, particularly, being from my area. I appreciate his 
coming up and giving the committee the benefit of a look at some of his 
suggest ions about safety in the automobile field. 

From my miderstanding, do you feel that it would be wise for the 
industry itseJf to make a prototype Saf-T-Kar? 

jVIr* HErrENSTAijj. An effort has been made and contacts have been 
made with all of the major automobile manufacurters to make one 
model that, incorporates these sa fety feat itres. 

N ow, there have been studies made that ivouJd indicate that at least 
one-half of the fatal accidents would be taken from our yearly total 
whicli, last year, was al>out 38,000, if just the features that are on the 
car now were included. 

Mr. Rcxiers of Florida. I see. I was interested in your safety turn 
and the emergency signal system. You have all four of the indicators 
oil the car where they can be .seen easily* They are located in a high 
position on the fendei-s. Also, I believe, are yellow or caution 
lights rather than the red, which makes a difference. You pay more 
attention to them. _ 

As 1 undei'stand it, if you were to stop on the highway" those lights 
would flash? 

Mr. HrrPENBTAnL. A separate switch would operate all four lights, 
and all four liglits would flash. 

Mr. RmiEiis of Florida. I see. 

Well, I certainly commend you for your interest in this field, and 
it has been most helpful to the cominittee. 

Mr* Heppenstall, If w© get a few automobiles made, it will be well 
worth the while. 

Mr. RcxiEits of Florida, Thank you. 

Mr. Heppenstall. Thank you, 

Mr. Roberts. Thank you veiw much, Mr, IleppenshilL 
The next witness is M r, Karl M, R ioh a rds, 

Mr. Kichaixis is manager of the Field Services Department of the 
Automobile Manufacturers Association, Inc,, 1710 H Street NW,, 
WashingtonO, D,(', 

lie is accompanied by Dr, Joseph D. Ryan, director of re^search and 
development, Libby*Owens-Ford Glass Co.; Mr, Larry Keim, man¬ 
ager of technical services, auto sales, Glass Division, Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co.; and Mr. Ormond I. Rugg, glass engineer, Glass Division, 
Ford Motor Co, 

Teioe—01'-J3 
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Before Mr. Richards testifies, I would like to have incorporated 
in the record some documents at this time, if thei-e is not objection on 
the part of the meml)ers of the subcommittee. 

I have, first of all, a letter from Mr. Harry A. Sieben, dii*ector of 
Highway Safety Division of the State of Minnesota, which letter is 
dated April 11,1961; to^;:ether with a resolution of the Minnesota leg¬ 
islature memorializing the President and the Congress of the United 
States to provide for safety standards, or for safe standards, of auto¬ 
mobile vehicle design and safety devices and the enforcement of such 
standards in the automotive industry. This resolution is numbered 
Resolution No. 21. 

I also have a statement supporting this resolution on traffic safety 
by Hon. Orville L. Freeman, who is now Secretary of the Department 
of Agriculture, former Governor of the State of Minnesota; together 
with the proposed resolution on traffic safety for action by the 
Governors’ conference, also attended by Governor Freeman. 

So, without objection, these documents will be incorporated in the 
record. 

(The documents referred to follow:) 


State of Minnesota, 
Department of High ways, 

8t, Paul, Minn,, April 11,1961, 

Hon. Kenneth A. Roberts, 

CatntnUtee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

Dear Congressman Roberts : On March 24 I sent a telegram to you advising 
that the Minnesota Legislature had adopted a resolution memorializing the 
President and Uie Congress of the Unite<l f^tates to provide for safe .standards 
of automobile vehicle design and safety devices and for the enforcement of such 
standards in the automotive Industry. I also urged that your committee take 
action and not be mi.sled by organiz^itions punwrting to represent State admin¬ 
istrators. I am attaching a copy of this teli^gram for your file. In addition I am 
attaching a photostatic copy of the resolution pa.ssed by our legislature and ap¬ 
proved by Gov. Elmer L. Andersen. 

T feel very strongly that many of the injuries and death.s that we suffer on 
our streets and highways tH>uld be prevented through tlie use of certain safety 
devices and automobile design feature.^, such as safely Indts, padded <iashl>oanl.s, 
and reoesse<l cranks, knobs, handh^s, and other projections in the vehicle. 

It is al.so ray strong personal feeling after working in this area for many years, 
that advancement in this area can only <*oiue about as the result of Fedenil leg- 
i.slation. During the past 4 years I had the honor to work under the direction 
of our former Minnes^ita Governor, Orville L. Freeman, who is now Secretary 
of the Department of Agriculture. Govenior Freeman felt very strongly about 
this matter and made several statements while he was Governor to support Fed¬ 
eral legislation to accomplish these ends. 

For the information of your committee Tam attaching a copy of the statement 
which Governor Freeman made at the Governors conference in 19(M) on this 
subject It is one of the finest, most comprehensive and best documented reports 
that I have seen. I hoi)e that it might be heliiful in your committee’s considera¬ 
tion of the many safety bills which are now before you. 

Yours very truly, 

Harry A. Sieben, 

Director, Highicag Safety Division. 
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S.F. No. 604. Resolutiopt No. 21 

A resolution Memoeializino the Pbesident and the <>^8 ok the UNOTD 
States To Pbovide fob Safe Standards 

SAJ-CTT nE\lCE8 AND THE ENFOBCXMENT OF SUCH STANDARDS IN THE AUTOMOTl A 

Industry 

Whereas 1% miHton Americans are killed or Injured In motor vehicle crashes 

““whiieis "Prions research projects have proven that a major ^rt of these 
deaths an<i Injuries could have been prevented by pro|)er vehicle design standards 

comnlelr^ and%herefore the proiasr subject of Federal regulation: Now. there- 

hy the LcffUlaturc of the State of ilinneeota That the Prerfdent 
of the nritwl States and the Congress of the United States be requested to 
enac^ stich legislation ns may be necessary to provide for safety 
SnXe Sle design and safety devices and for the enforcement of such 

,o traScop^ of trs^lutlon to the President of the United States and to 
each Member of Congress from the State of Minnesota. rolvaao. 

Preeident of the Senate. 

E. J. Chilorex. 

Speaker of the IJouneof Representatives. 
Passed the Senate this twenty-fourth day of February in the year of Our Lord 
one thousand nine hundred and slsty-one. ^ ^ Tobbey, 

Secretary of the Senate. 

Pns.sed the Iloase of Representatives this first day of March In the year of 
Our lA)rd one thousand nine hundred and slxty-one. ^ ^ Leahy, 

Chief Clerk, Uonte of Pepreeentativet. 
Approved March ». 1061. Andersen. 

Oovemor of the State of JUinnctota. 


Filed March 9,1061. 


Joseph L. Donovan. 
Secretary of the State of Uinnetota. 


Proposed Resolution on Tilvffic Safety for Action by the Govxi^ors 
(Conference, Presented by Orville L. Freeman, Governor of Minnesota 

M'hereas human siHTerlng and economic loss wsnlHnff awlU 

has been increasing each year, with forecasts drivers Increase • 

Increase at an accelerated rate as the numlters of vehicles and drivers increase. 

""whereas research and study have demonstrateil that certain safely devi«8 
and design Sres which can be Installeil or Incorporated In the vehicle at a 
roiiitivplv vniall cost at the time of manufacture, can produce a substantial 
reduction In the number and severity of injuries sustained In traffic ac-cldents; and 
M’hereas the automobile manufacturers for the most part have 
to incornorate the safetv devices or design features as standard eqiiipment In 
ISil pmluctl despUe the evidence which shows that by so doing they would 

""whereas protecqfng the”bealth and welfare of consumers has long liren a Beld 
of Xial conrern leading to appropriate legal regulation in such fields as the 
ma mfalturrshipment and use of drugs and fiKKlstuffs. as well as in the fields 
of zoning, fire prevention, public health and In transportaUon by public car- 
riers; aud 
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WherejiR the motor vehicle is the cargo in and tlie vehicle of interstate trans¬ 
portation and as such the regulation of its manufacture requiring that it meet 
minimum standards with regard to safetj^ devices and safe design features 
should Ije carried out by the Federal Government of the United States j and 
Whereas an act to require passenger-carrying motor vehicles purchased by the 
Federal Goverunjeut to meet certain safety standards to bo established by the 
Secretary of Commerce has been passed by the House of Hepresentatires in the 
SUh Congress and is now being eonsidered by the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce of the J^enate of the United States ; and 
Whereas the enacunent of such legislation would he a step toward acipiiriug 
0 de<juate FmJeral control requiring all automobiles made in the United States 
to meet certain safety standards; Now, therefore, be it 
Ilesolvcd dp the Vonfcrence of Oavemorg in ^eusiofi, That this conference en¬ 
dorse and support Federal legislation retiuiring rjassenger-catrying motor ve¬ 
hicles purchased by the Federal Government to meet certain safety standards 
to be estaldished by the Secretary of Commerce; and now, tbereforei be it further 
Itesotved by the Vonfereme of Governors in session. That this conference^ 
urge the introduction and support the enactment of such Federal legislation as is 
necessary to protect onr citizens from injury and death in traffic accidents by 
eaiimweriug the appropriate I'ecieral authority to prescribe and enforce the in- 
stallatiun of proveii, practical safety features in every jjassenger-carrying motor 
vehicle shipped in or used in interstate commerce* 

A Statement i.n SurpoaT or thk Fhoposed Kksolution on Traffic Safety by 

UUVlLLr: L* FbEEJIAY, GoVEBNOH or MlYXiiSOTA 

Many leading meilicat authorities have descTilHfd the increasing number of 
Injuries and deaths on the Nation's streets and highw'ays as a health iiroblem. 
which iias reat hed etddeiulc proportions* 

Just as the solution to an epitiemie disease irivolves two major approaches, the 
renuH’al of the causal factor and the eiiiiilnatiou of the syaiptouis, the soiution 
of cnir tri^c Injury problem involves the elimination of Gie causiti factor, w bich 
Is tire accident itst^lf, and the elimination of the resultant in juries. 

Of course our ultimate objective is to eliminate the accidents through high¬ 
way engineering, education of our drivers, and enforcement direi^ted at ellm- 
inailng traffic law violatious. 

However, we all recognize that to effect a decrease in the numlier of accidents 
will take a long time, and it is doubtful If we will ever eliminate all traffic ac¬ 
cidents as long us automobiles are our major form of traasiionatiom But ^ve can 
imniedlately eliminate mnny of the injuries and deaths and much of the hu- 
iimii suffering resulting from accidents. This can be accoinplisiied by utilizing 
the knowdtulge we ikwv have about the effectlveaess of t'ertaln sjifety devices and 
automobile design features such ne safety belts, padded dashboards, recessed 
cranks, knobs, and handles, Some of lln^e Injtiry pr^wiucing projections were 
placed on the car for no greater puriwjse than oriiainentatiou. 

Tests CfUidncted by Cornell University and others have demonstrated that 
the design of the vehicle and the use of safety devices diret^ted at producing a 
safe package for the occupants of a vehicle will decrease substnutlally the num- 
tier and severity of injuries when accidents occur. 

The automobile contains the most pretuous cargo of all packages designed 
tc/day to carry any object from one place to another, yet it provides lc*ss pro¬ 
tection for iU ctintents than a crate used to ship easily dainage<i automobile 
components, 

lliere are mountainous files of official poMee nqmrts on traffic awldents whicli 
Indicate that injuries, often fatal, have n^sultcd ned from the impact of the c-ol- 
lisiou loat from failure of the vehicle to protect the occupant* 

\et, the automobile manufiiclurer has shown a reluctance to install safety 
improvements which both metlical and engineeriug research has found to be 
sound and practical. 

This safety problem has bad the serious attention for years of respected 
mediml and engineering researchers. Their stiidit^ deimuistrate that injuries 
could l>e reduced by as much as 50 r>crcent by providing the IngredSents of a 
sjife ‘^package.'" 

This research has been made available to automotive designers and luaau- 
faeturers. Therefore, the respoiisibiliry for many of the deaths and injuries 
occurring on America's highways must be cbarg^Ml against those* manufacturers 
who ijut pnffit and sales before the health and safety of their customers* 
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The fully documeiitecl research, based on empirical data, gives proof that 
the integration of recommended safety devices and features Into modem vehicle 
design could be done with little or no additional cost or harm to design appeaL 

The American Me<llcal Asso<* *iation has bf^n in the forefront of the advwates 
of safer design principles in the automobile. The research conducted under 
medical auspices has led the AMA to warn that motor vehicle injuries have 
reached ei)ldemlc proportions. 

The AMA Journal * for January 1958 was almost wholly devoted to reporting 
the results of these independent studies. In general, the authors recognized that 
most traffic accidents result from ermrs on the part of the driver; but too high 
a percentage of injuries resulted from errors of manufacture. 

The editorial of that edition, entitled “Death on the Highways.’* states: 

“Fundamental sUindanl equipment should !)e designed in full recognition of 
the fact that every car may be involved, «iuite innocently, in a serious crash or 
rollover.*’ * 

One article described the report three doctors had made to the annual meeting 
of the AMA. As a result of their study, they had riHommended a numl)er of 
testcHi automotive improvenient.s that “would detinitely lower the mortality and 
injury rates in serious auto accidents.”* They listed the.se safety features: 

Better rollover frames to prevent collai)se of tops in accidents. 

Seat I»elt8 of go<Hl quality, pro|»erly attache<l. 

Safety door latches to prevent doors from opening. 

Padding of dashboards willi shock-ab.'«)rblng materials. 

Uestraining mechanisms for backs of all folding seats. 

Kliminatlon of proje<*ting items both inside and outside the vehicle. 

Shock-absorbing steering wheels and folding steering columns. 

It is significant that these medical men stated that safety seat belts would 
probably save more lives and limbs than any other single item; and that if 
doors stay closed in high-speed acfidents, serious injury is fre<|uently prevented.* 

“If the passengers had b^n strapinnl to their seats, and not thrown out through 
open doors or again.st the dashboard, they could have bt»eu saved.’** 

Perhai>8 the most extemslve re.sean!h into the question of causes of injury 
in ac-cidents is being conducted at Cornell University Medical School. Dr. John 
Moure, study director, reiwrUnl that automobile de.slgn can prevent killing and 
maiming cau.sed by steering and iKist assembly, ejection, in.stniment panels, wind¬ 
shield. back of the front .seat, doors, front corner i)ost, flying glass, top or roof, 
and tlie rearview mirrors. These danger areas are llstinl in their order of 
Injury causation.* 

Engineering research has shown that these hazards can be corrected to allevi¬ 
ate the dangers Inherent to present design without additional cost—if made at 
the time of manufacture of the vehicle. 

Boris Tourln.^ of the Cornell project has found there is a direct relationship 
of automobile design to injury in the comimrl.son of the freiiueucy of fatality 
among ejected and nonejected occupants. He indicates that 25 i)ercent of all 
fatalities among passenger car occupants can be elimlnate<l if ejection is c<»m- 
pletely prevented. This would l»e accomplished by the installation and use of 
proper safety belts, instrument panel iiad<ling, and door latches which remain 
operative at all speeds. 

Further, under contndled laboratory conditions, safety belt restraining actions 
have redm*ed the for<‘e of head blows by as much as one-third. With the u.se of 
energy-ab.sorblng materials in the areas where passenger heads can strike, a 
further decrease of about 00 i)ercent in risk of all grades of injuries could 
result.* 


*The Journal of the American Medical Association. CLXIII, No. 4, January 1957. 

»Ibid., p. 262. 

• Murray E. Gibbons. William V. Smith, and Ward B. Studt, “The Doctor and the Auto¬ 
mobile Accident.” The Journal of the American Medical Association, January 19;>7, p. 
•255. 

«Ibid . j>p. 256-257. . * . . . 

• U.S. Congress, House, “Traffic Safety,” hearing before Subcommittee on In^r^ate and 
Foreign Commerce, U.S. House of Representatives. 84th Cong.. 2d seas., on H. Res, 357, 
Aug. 29. 1956 (Washington. Government Printing Office. 1957), p. 515. 

» Mr. Tourin is chief of the technical section of automotive crash inju^ research, a divi¬ 
sion of the department of public health and preventive medicine, Cornell University Medical 
College, New York l^ity. 

• Boris *Tourln. “Ejection and Automobile Fatalities,” Public Health Reports, Public 
Health Service, D.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. LXXIIl, No. 5, p. 387. 
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An indei)endent project of the Colorado State Medical Society and the Denver 
Police Department also demonstrated that desiffnini? the automobile for safety 
would greatly reduce deaths and Injuries. Under the direction <»f the society’s 
automotive safety committee, Dr. Horace K. Campbell demonsrtated with his 
*‘OlK*ration Egj? Drop” that the human head could be imrtected from dangeroms 
and fatal Injuries In automobile crashes. This would be atvomplished b 3 ’ the 
placement of proper padding material on those sijots where serious blows often 
occur such as the instrument panel, windshield header, and the forepart of the 
roof. The study was undertaken because many members of the society were 
convinced that Injury prevention is e<|ually imjiortaut with, and probably more 
easily achieved than, accident prevention.'^ 

Safe design of automotive e<iuiinneut has been a si>e<*lal field of interest for 
Prof. James J. Ryan of the University of Minnesota. He bus determined that a 
series of design changes involving ndecpiate packaging would prevent injury 
to passengers in collisions—without change in styling or Increase in cost of new 
automobiles.** 

He rei’ommends the adoption of hydraulic bumpers, collapsible stet'ring whc»el 
and ijost assembly, recressed dashbounls and seat belti*. Ryan ha.s testified 
before the U.S. House of Representatives Subcommittee on Health and Safety 
that the engineering knowledge is available to lawmakers for legal definition of 
a safe car-passenger environment** 

The percentage of lives saved or injuries prevented as a result of Improve<l 
“packaging” varies from study to studj', but all indicate there would l>e sub¬ 
stantial savings. Dr. C. Hunter Sheldon claims than 75 percent of the fatali¬ 
ties resulting from automobile accidents could be prevented by following safety 
design featnres as proposed by Professor Ryan; and that 25 to 35 percent of 
crash fatalities could be prevented if occupants could be kept within the 
vehicle.** Dr. John O. Moore stated that, “Injuries in military aviation crashers 
dropjHHi approximately 500 i>ercent because of applicatlou of (safety englniH*ring) 
<latii in the development of the proiK>r kind of t»uckaging for air crews.” ** Lt. 
Col. John P. Stapp has suggested that lap-tyiw seat belts would prevent 21 
percent of the death and serious injuries in automobile accidents.** 

The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, on the order of Surgeon 
General I^eroy Burney, adopted seat belts in its HOO-car fleet. Burney stated 
that major injuries could be reduced 30 percent by adopting this safety 
feature.** 

In my own State of Minnesota I have issued an executive order requiring all 
State-owned vehicles to be equipped wdth safety belts. In the 3 years that this 
order has been in effect there have been many serious accidents where our em¬ 
ployees attribute tliclr being alive today to the use of these safety belts. 

There is now before the U.S. Congress a bill (H.R. 1341) w’hlch would require 
that all passenger-carrying motor vehicles purchased for use by the Federal 
Government to meet certain .safety standanls to he establl.shecl by the Secretary of 
Commerce. This legislation has been passed by the House of Representatives 
and is now before the Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
In a resolution which I proi)ose to intrmUico to the annual Governors* confer¬ 
ence I ask that the conference support this legislutiou because it would encour¬ 
age the adoption of such standards for all motor vehicles sold to the people of 
our country. 

In addition, the resolution urges the 1060 Governors* conference to support 
the introduction and enactment of Federal legislation empowering the appro* 
priate Federal agency to prescribe and enforce the installation of proven, prac¬ 
tical safety features in every pas.seiiger-carrying motor vehicle shipped In or 
usetl in interstate commerce. 


•Joseph N. Bell. “One Man’s Fight for Safer Cara,” Today*! Health, XXXVII. No. 4, 
April D. 22. 

Janjea J. Ryan, testimony to Subcommittee of Interstate and Foreign Commerce, U.S. 
House of Repretientatives, $5tb Cong., lat seas., on 11. Res. 134L, July 9. 1950. 

Ibid. 

“Journal of the American Medical Association, Nor. 5. 1055. as quoted by Senator Paul 
Douglas. TrafBc Safety hearing before a Subcommittee on Internt.ite and Foreign Com 
merce, U.S. House of Representatives. 84th Cong., 2d sesa., on H. Res. 3.57, July 16. 1950 
(Washington : Government Printing Office, 1957), p. 6. 

>• Report to the public on the National Safety Forum, September 1955. aa quoted by 
Senator Paul Douglas. Traffic Safety, hearing before Subcommittee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. U.S. House of Representatlvea, S4th Cong.. 2d seaa., on H, Res. 357, 
July 16, 1956 (Washington : Government Printing Office, 1957), p. 21. 

« IMd., p. 18. 

“ Uncle Sam Endorses Seat Belts. TrafBc Safety, May 1959. p. 13. 
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The proi>o8als would not o\>en a new field for Government. For years Fed¬ 
eral agencies have provided standards of design, materiais, sanitation, and other 
protections for public safety. Congress has created, as well, the enforcement 
agencies to effect those safeguards For example, the control of those who fly 
our civil aircraft lies within a Fedenil agency; but even further, this Agency 
controis the aircraft Itself from its original design through its materials se¬ 
lection and manufacture on a continued insi^ection basis. 

Tlie Food and Drug Administration Is one of our most respe<*te<l agencies at 
the Fe<leral level liecause It fulfills the important mission of protecting the con¬ 
sumer from those products which are harmful and injuriou.s to his health. 

At present, the Interstate Commerce Commission has authority to prescribe 
basic sjifety design features for trucks, buses, and trains nse<l in interstate com¬ 
merce. They now require safe design standards for trucks carrying dangerous 
cargo and have establishe<l standards for distort ion-free windows on trains 
and buses as well as regulations on lighting, wiring, brakes, and emergency 
e<iulpment. Is there any reason why regulations of a similar nature should not 
be establlshe<l to protect the user of a passenger car? 

Of course, such would not Ik* m'cessary if the automobile builders would uti¬ 
lize the results of accident research voluntarily. However, many of the vehicle 
manufacturers have exhibited a deplorable indifferenc*e toward the safety of 
their customers. 

At the 1959 Governors’ conference I proposeil a resolution similar to the one 
I will Introduce this year, a.sking the conference to endorse Fe<leral controls re¬ 
quiring automobile manufacturers to pro<iuce vehicles which would meet certain 
safety standards. At that time, it was suggeste<l that we wait for another year 
to see if the manufacturers would comply voluntarily. 

The extent to which the manufacturers have adopted these devices is revealed 
in a study conducted by one of Minnesota’s largest insurance organizations, the 
St, Paul Western Insurance Cos. The study was directe<l at determining 
“whether or not the present design and construction of private passenger cars 
contributes to the seriousness of tlie injuries to <K*cupunts and/or others Involved 
in accidents.”** The following are excerpts from the conclusions dniwn by this 
study: 

“It is hoi)ed that the tabulations and summaries of source material will be 
u.seful in helping to solve the problems of traffic accldent.s In this State. How¬ 
ever, a l(Hjk at most 190)0 models should bear out the contention that manufac¬ 
turers have paid little heed to the published results of studies in tbe Held of safe 
vehicle design and proven safety accessories. A great majority have in common 
the following: 

“Excess glass, with resulting re<luction of mend>er8 supimrtlng the roof, more 
sun glare and heat to occupants front and rear. In some, the upi>er frame of the 
rear window is directly over the heads of rear seat passengers. 

“Seats too close to the floor force extension of the l€*gs into tiring extended 
conditions, causing driver fatigue that enhances the chances of an accident. 
They also limit visibility of the roadway directly ahead of the car, and often put 
the upi)er |)ortion of the wheel rim directly in the driver’s line of vision. 

“BumiKjrs offering little protection or ability to absorb shock, with front and 
rear body projections extended almost as far as the btimpers themselves. 

“Such designs as ‘integrated bodies’ and *X-frames’ difK'ard the protection to 
occupants afforded by the heavy side frame members of older cars. 

“Such proven safety accessories as seat belts, padded dash, visor and front seat 
backs, and collapsible steering column are available only as additions at extra 
cost” 

An article In the June edition of Better Homes and Gardens” which de¬ 
scribes the Harvard Medieval School’s research on faUil collisions project, points 
out that, “In the total safety picture, manufacturers have made little but a 
token gesture.” 

The researchers, medical doctors, engineers, and other scientists, have become 
concerned with the indifference displayed by the manufacturers to the life¬ 
saving potential of their recommendations. 

The authors of the Harvard project have b(*en so concernwl by this situation 
that they have included legislation in their program. 


"R. M. Hubb«. “Report on St. Paul Fire k Marine Insurance Co. Automobile Vehicle 
and Equipment Research Study of January ISSO.” Preparetl by the St. Paul Fire k 
Marine Insurance Co.. St. Paul. Minn. 

Lawrence Lader, “Death by Driving." Better Homes and Gardens. June 1960. p. 60. 
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The final olvjeetlve of the Harvnrd collision project is to trflnslate mcflical and 
sdentific rese^irch, not only its own but the results of other studies. Into le^isla* 
tive action. New law's and administrative procedures at h<i£h the Fetleral and 
Sbite levels are essential in sbimping out the disease of highwaj^ deaths,” 

The epidemic of injuries and deaths in trafflc is of national eoneern. It aJTects 
a miUlon and a half tiersona annuatly. If the requirements for public safety 
to combat this epidemic are to be fullilled* a Federal law setting the staadards 
for a safe vehicle i>ackage must he adopted by Congress. 

This law* should give the Department of Commerce diseretionary fwwers to 
require that motor vehicles be designed and produceil with the safety features 
necessary to protect the crjusumer from death and injury in automobile aeeb 
dents. It should provide that each vehicle must be so equipped before entry into 
in ters ta te coiimi erce. 

Th<^ agency needed to carry out the provisions of such a law, as well as the 
precedents nee<le<l to establish the proct^ures and enfrircement. are In existence. 
Only the legislation is needed. This nee<i exists now' and bec-omea of greater im¬ 
portance as tlie number of vehicles increases. 

Mi\ RoBEitTfi. Now, Mr. Richards, you may proceed wilh your 
statement 

STATEMENT OF KARL M. RICHARDS, MANAGER, FIELD SERVICES 
DEPARTMENT, ATJTOHOBILE MANUFACTDRERS ASSOCIATION, 
INC.; ACCOMPANIED BY JOSEPH D. RYAN, DIRECTOR OF RE¬ 
SEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, LIBBY-OWENS-FORD GLASS CO.; 
LARRY KEIM, MANAGER, TECHNICAL SERVICES, AUTOMOTIVE 
SALES, GLASS DIVISION, PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO.; ORMOND 
1. RUGG, GLASS ENGINEER, GLASS DIVISION, FORD MOTOR CO,; 
AND HOWARD K. GANDELOT, ENGINEER IN CHARGE, VEHICLE 
SAFETY SECTION, GENERAL MOTORS ENGINEERING STAFF 

Mi\ Richards. Cliairnuui Roberts and members of the committee, 
you liave been a.sked to amend H.R, 903 to require the use in motor ve¬ 
hicles of laminated safety glass forward of seated passengers. We 
appieciate the opportunity to piesent the i>ertinent facts in opposition 
of this proposal. 

We leahze that your schedule is overorow^decl and we-, thei'efore, 
will make our presentation as brief as possible, and in order to give you 
a complete picture. But if more details are desired, Ave can either 
furnish them in answer to our questions or we can file supplemental^ 
material, as you may wnsh. 

Now, there are tAvo phases to this matter before you: In addition 
to the technical and safety aspects there are the economic considera¬ 
tions, and these are most important to underetand the problem that 
is before you. 

Both laminated and solid tempered safety glass are iioav being used 
by all TLS. motor veliicle maniifacturei’s as proAuded in the .4mericaii 
Standards Code for Safety Glazing Materials. 

Laminated safety glass is used e^cIusiA’ely in windshields and tem- 
pered safety glass is used esclusivelj^ in rear windoAvs. In the side 
openings both types of safety glass ImA’^e been used exfensively for 
many years. Over the years the manufacturers have gradually in¬ 
creased the use of tempered safety glass in the side openings until 
today practically all side openings are glazed with tempered safety 
glass. 


?*Ibld.. p. J46. 
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This has created an economic problem for the glass replacement 
industry which is best explained by the following excerpt from a letter 
sent out by the Shatterproof Gla4 Co. of Detroit, a manufacturer of 
laminated safety glass for the i^placemeot trade. 

I quote from this letter which was broadcast to glass dealers %Yith 
a tempeied or ^^casehardened” glass demonstration kit. 

• • * This letter is important to yon and youT business because If all cars 
were completely equipped with tempered or casehardened glass there would 
be practically no replacement business. 

For this reason, and because safety Is your business, the fight against the 
use of casehardened glass is your fight. 

This is a correct statement. The use of ternx>cred safety gla^ has 
reduced the auto glass replacement business. 

In the September 1£>60 edition of Glass Digest, volume 39, No. 0^ 
a report entitled ‘^Sh^mking Auto Glass Rephiceiiient Market Fore^ 
cast” indicates that by 1970 nearly four out of five cars on the road 
will have tempered sidelights. The leport predicts that the laminated 
safety glass replacement in sidelights in 1970 will only be 44.2 per¬ 
cent of the 1959 total sidelight replacement hiisin^s despite the ex¬ 
pected increase in \"ehicle registrations, and, I might add, Uiat we 
anticipate about 100 million motor vehicles registered by 1970. 

FUBiaO SAVINGS 

Wlxen tempered safety glass was first introduced for automotive 
use in 1935 its cost was higlier than laminated safety glass. Today 
due to improved manufacturing techniques and volmno predaction 
of this safety glass the cost is slightly less than that of laniinated 
safety glass. Thus, there is an initial saving in the original equipment 
iLse of tempered safety glass in the side openings of new motor 
vehicles. 

Of more significance, however, is the subsequent savings to car 
owners in maintenance and replacement costa Due to the strength 
and durability of tempered safety ghuss, the breakage and replacement 
of such glass is fi^m one-fourth to one-tenth of the breakage and 
replacement of laminated safety glass in the side openings. 

Now, of more importance is the technical and safety aspects. 

All of the alxove economic advanta^s would be imim|>ortant if 
public safety were being sacrificed. Tliere has been no compromise 
with safety. The public interests are. fully protected through the 
American Standards Code for Safety Glazing jVIaterials, Further* 
more, the motor vehicle manufacturers^ selection of approved safety 
glazing material is based on vast field experience with tempered safety 
glass in the United States, Canada, and Europe. This experience has 
been supplemented by extensive research ana laboratoi^^ testing and 
studies oy independent agencies. 

Dr. Joseph D. Ryan, director of research and development, Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Co., will give you a veiw brief statement on the 
code. Dr. Ryan has been associated with this code since its inception. 
He has been active in the glass industry for over 30 years. lie is a 
registered professional engiheer and a member of: 

1. American Chemical Society. 

2. .^Vmerican Ceramic Society. 

3. American Association for the Advancement of Science. 
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4. Society of Plastic Engineers, 

5. American Society for Testing ilaterials, 

6. Society of Automotive Engineers, 

Dr, Ryan, 

Dr, Ryan. Membei’S of the committee, prior to the late twenties, 
ordinary annealed flat glass was used for glazing automotive vehicles. 
At that time safety glass started to replace tins htizardoiis product 
which on rupture broke into many large, and small fragments having 
razorlike cutting edges. 

The development of safety glass and its early adoption by the aiito^ 
mobile industry was followed oy the enactment of State laws making 
its use inandatoiy. Obviously, a technical standard for safety glass 
became a crying need and especially so if a national yardstick was 
to be acliieved, 

^Yhile some work in this area was carried out by the Society of 
Automotive Engineers, the public intei’est and involvement could 
best l>e served by the creation of a standard code througli the Ameri* 
can Standards Association, Accordingly, %^ery early in the thirties 
a committee was selected to formulate a standard code with its mem¬ 
bership comprised of over 20 different organizations, including Fed¬ 
eral Government agencies such as the Interstate Commerce Commis¬ 
sion, the Department of the Navy, and, as an active sponsor, the Na¬ 
tional Bii reaii of Standards. 

Other organizations such as the National Safety Council and the 
American Association of Motor Vehicle Administrators participated 
in dmfting the Safety Glass Code which became a tentative standard 
in 19*15 and a full standard in 1938, In short, the people who di-afted 
til is ASA Safety Glass Code represented mi excellent cross s^tipn 
of the l>est talent available in the automotive, glass, and plastic in¬ 
dustries combined "with people of equal capabilities from organiza¬ 
tions de<]icated to tlie public interest. 

The ASA Oxle is a living document. Under ASA rules and pro¬ 
cedures, tins cod© must be and has been periodically reviewed to 
reflect technological as well as social chani^s. Therefore, the code 
committee reviewed and once reaffirmed the 1938 version, but in the 
late I940’s decided a revision iimst !>e considered. This decision 
stemmed from the fact that numerous technological changes occurred 
in the interim. 

Naming only a few, these were: (1) development of improved 
safety glaSvS inWiayers, (2) the introdnefion of curved windshields 
for better vision, (3) tlie development of heat-absorbing glasses, and 
(4) the suitability of certain plastics for glazing automobiles. Years 
of study and investigation by the committee led to the promulgation 
of the present version of the ASA Code dated 1950.^ 

In 1955 the code was again reviewed and unanimously reaffirmed. 

In 1959, when again asked for a review, the committee voted 25 to 
8 for reaffirmation. Consideration of this vote by the ASA Stand¬ 
ards Board led to a decision on their part> that a consensus^ had not 
been reached. Under standard ASA proc^nres the committee was 
reactivated to prove or disprove the allegations made by those voting 
against reaffirmation. To accomplish this reconciliation of views, a 
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technical committeB was created which in turn unpouited six task 
forces to study and investigata tlie following broad glazing areas: 

I. Injury areas m a vehicle. 

II. Fracture characteristics of glassing materials on impact, 

III. Visibility properties of glazing inaterials. 

IV* Energy absorption of glazing materials* 

V. Egress. 

VI. Durability of glazings* 

Serving as members of t hese task forces is broad representative from 
all organizations of the main cM)niinittee^—special weight being given 
to insure that those opposing reaffirmation of the pi^esent standard 
adequately represented* Programs of study unanimously agi'eed upon 
are on the agenda for investigation. If the outcome of these studi^ 
justifies or proves the allegations of the negative voters, the code will 
undergo change* 

At the present time we have a good and adequate standard which 
has stood the test of time and whicli has lieen flexible enough to I’cflect 
both past and future scientiflc and social developments. In all of 
the ASA Code Committee acknowledged unanimously^ (including 
those voting against reaffirmation) that uie present code is in full force 
and effect pending investigations which may or may not prove 
necessity for revision* ^ ^ . , , - 

Suffice it to say that wiien the ASA Code was adopted in 
tempered safety glass and laminated safety glass were both approved 
glazing materials and their use was perinittea from that time up to the 
present date—laminated glass for use in any location in a vehicle and 
tempered glass for all areas except the windslneld. To make a change 
now without the careful scientific considerations and evaluations 
practiced in the past seems unwise* 

In closing I niiglit state that much has been made by some of the 
fact that the ASA Code doas not require the same tests for tenipered 
and laminated safety glasses employing these testing tools which I 
have before me now: llei'e is the half-pound steel ball^ one implement^ 
the 7-ounce steel dart, and the 11-pound shqtbag. Actually, it is un¬ 
usual scientifically to test dissimilar materials in the Stime manner. 
The tests for laminated safety glass ai^ designed to bring out the 
safety propeities in which that product excels and the tests for tem¬ 
pered safety glass, those in which that product excels. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Kiciiabds. Dr, Ryan has referred to the te^ts for each tyi^e of 
safety glass material as provided in the code. It is a simple matter to 
slant a demonstration by applying the tests for one type of 
glazing material to another tyi^e for wliich tlie tests w*ei^ not intended, 
Alany well meaning, sincei'e people have been misled by such 

demonstrations. _ , , c - 4 . x* q 1 

Mr. Larry Keim, manager. Technical Service, Automotive bales, 
Glass Division, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., will demon^mte this 
point, Mr. Keim has been witli Pittsburgh Plate Gl^ Co* for 25 
years in reseai*ch, development, and teclmical service* lie is a 
member of: American Chejnical Society, *£\merican Ceramic Society, 
American Society for Testing Materials, and Society of x\ufoinotive 
Engineers, 

Mr. Keim. 
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Mr. Keim. Gentlemen, tlie statement is made in the American 
Standai\l Safety Code for Safety Ghizin^ Materials that— 

n(» one type* of safety glazing raalerial can be shown to possess the maximum 
degree of safety under all conditions, against all conceivable hazards. 

Under the ASA Safety OkIb requirements, both types of safety 
glass aie subjected to tests designed to insure that they aie well made; 
so that they will deliver the maximum possible protection to car oc¬ 
cupants against those accident hazards most likely to be encountered 
in service, in the areas in which their use is permitted. 

It is necessary to consider all of the tests prescribed in the ASA 
Code and consider the reasons for the te^sts and the I'esults on the 
various types of glass in order to have an ovenill view and to avoid 
looking at only certain aspects and results, which might tend to make 
one product look superior to another. 

For example, the test i*equirements of the ASA Safety Code are such 
as to require laminated siifety glass in windshields. ITiis in effect 
recognizes the possibility of flying stones hitting the windshield (with 
consequent breakage and obscured vision if it were tempered glass) 
as Ix^ing much more likely than that of a pheasant or chicken hitting 
a windshield. 

However, a demonstration can he made, using this 11-pound shot 
bag as our phea.sant, and I wdll drop it. 

Mr. Thomson. That is a big pheasant. 

Mr. Keim. I will drop the shot l>*ag on a piece of tempered safety 
glass. 

Mr. Thomson. What kind of glass are you using? 

^fr. Keim. Tliat is solid tempered safety glass. 

Mr. Rooers of Florida. Tempered. 

Mr. Keim. Now w^e can make the same test with the SJime pheasant 
on a piece of laminated safety glass. 

Mr. Rogers of Florida. How do you tell offliand w’hether it is 
tempered or laminated? 

^fr. Keim. Well, the laminated has the interlayer of plastic. It 
is a sandwich, and you can see readily. 

^fr. Rogers of Florida. Yes. 

Mr. Keim. They are marked, too. [Laughter.] 

The code recpiires marking. 

Now’, vou see the pheasant breaks the laminated glass and it tears. 

This (demonstration does not prove tempered safety glass superior 
for windshield. It simply illustrates the importance of consiclering 
all the tests and the reasons for the tests prescribed in the code. 

Likewise, in connection w’ith tests of glass intended for sidelights or 
rear w indow’s, it is important to consider all of the aspects—wdiat is 
the most likely hazard to \ye encountered. 

Thus, we can make a demonstration with the 7-ounce steel dart 
which, in this case, w ill be our sharj^ stone. Tliis is a piece of lami¬ 
nated safety g1as.s. In this case the laminated glass simply cracks and 
breaks and it stops the dart. 

If I take a piece of tempered glass, solid safety tem|iered glass, 
you see that in this case the dart breaks the glass and goes on through. 

However, the fact that tempered glass is approved by the c(xle for 
all automotive glazing except the windshield recognizes the overall 
view that there is a reduced likelihood of stones striking the rear 
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windows or side windows ns opposed to windshields—also the dif¬ 
ference in the dii’ection of the stone and the difference in velocity, 
if a stone should strike the side windows* 

Some questions liave been raised alxjut the sound made when tern- 

f ered glass is broken* Although I have already broken one piece, 
will break another by hammering on the top edge with a screwdriver 
from which you may "draw your own conclusions as to tlie sound the 
glass makes wlien it breaks compared to the sound of the screwdriver 
breaking the glass* 

This IS a piece of solid tempered safety glass* I will put it in the 
frame and break it. 

These demonstrations show the differences in the properties and 
safety characteristics of the two types of safety glass. As I men¬ 
tioned previously, it is important to consider all aspects when studying 
matters of this sort. This was uppermost in the deliberations in 
writing the ASA code* Also it be(?ame apparent after thousands 
of tests that one type of safety glass might be superior to another type 
safetywise, dependent upon the conditions of an accident* Again 
quoting from the code: 

One safety glazing material may l>e superior for protection against one tyi>e 
of hazard while another may he superior against another type, Since accident 
conditions are not sUmdardized, no cjne type of safety glazing nmterlal can be 
shown to possess the maximum degree of safety under all conditions, against 
all conceivable hazards. 

No completely perfect safety glazing materia! has yet l)een in¬ 
vented—we wisfi there was sucli ii material. Neither t^qie is perfect, 
but in comparison to ordinuiw plate or sheet glass they are both far 
and away safer materials—lioni laminated and tempered glass are 
judged by the code as suitable for use in automobile side and rear 
windows. Tf ordinary glass is hem (at this level) safety wise, tem- 
pert'd and laminated safety glass ai'e Imre (at this much higher level) 
safety wise—far superior, and judged suitable by the safety code for 
glazing side and rear windows in automobile^?. 

I'he point to remember is that there is an excellent performance 
reconl for these two safety glasses—^in side windows and rear win¬ 
dows in millions of motor vehicles now on the highway throughout 
the world. 

Thank you. 

Mr.^ Richards. The engineering decisions to use tempei*ed safety 
gla^ in side openings were based in each company on broad field ex¬ 
perience supplemented by labonitoiy testing* Field experience in¬ 
cluded over 20 years of successful use of teni|>ered safety back lights in 
over 80 million vehicles and many years of suceessfu] use of tempei'ed 
safety glass sidelights in millions of vehicles operated in Canada and 
Europe. 

Some of the laboratory and proving ground crash tests were filmed 
and give clear evidence to the layman of certain safety advantages 
rasulting from the use of tempered safety glass in the side openings 
of motor vehicles. 

We could have shown you films, but I gather it is not the desii*e of 
the committee to see films* 

Those interests opposed to tlie use of tempered safety glass have 
claimed that quality control in manufacturing tempered safety glass 
is difficult if not impossible* 
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Mr. Ormond I. Rugg, glass engineer. Glass Division, Ford Motor 
Co., will demonstrate some of the quality control measures used in 
the manufacture of tempered safety glass. 

Mr. Rugg has been with the glass section of the Ford Motor Co. for 
37 yeare. lie is a member of the SAE Automotive Glazing Standards 
Committee and various subcommittees, a meml)er of the American 
Standards Association Sectional Committee on Glazing Materials 
Z~26.1 (re^u-esenting SAI5). He is al.so a member of the American 
Ceramics society and the Engineering Society of Detroit. 

Mr. Kugg. 

Mr. Rugo. Meml)ers of the committee, several misleading statements 
have been made on the subject of manufacturing controls and control 
testing of automotive glazing materials. A statement has l>een made, 
“There is no way to test a piece of tempered glass except to break it.” 
There is some truth in tins statement but it is misleading. This is 
equally applicable to laminated safetv glass. There is no way of com- 
juetely testing either .safety glass without breaking it. Thei-efore con¬ 
tinuously, periodic .samples of both laminated and temi)ered safety 
gla.ss are taken from production and tested to the ASA code impact 
I'equi remen ts. 

Statements have also l>een made: “In IxJialf of laminated glass, all 
^mponents of the sandwich ai*e regularly checlvcd and testeo.” This 
infei'S that we do not have controls and control te.sts for tempei*ed 
safety glass during the manufacturing. This is not true. 

Quality is maintained in both laminated and teni|)ered safety glass 
by prwess control and each glass manufactui*er maintains quality 
control laboi'atories well staffed with competent engineei's. To give 
you an idea of how well this control is covei*ed, we, the Ford Glass 
Division, have 285 men assigned to the manufacturing controls and tJie 
quality of automotive safety gla.s.s. This is typical of the industn^ 

Another statement that has been made about tem|)ei*ed glass: “There 
is no practical way to tell if a finislied light of glass has bwn tempered 
except by breaking.” 

All teinpei*ed safety glass has balanced stress built into it by the 
manufacturing process, compi’essional at the surfaces and tensional 
at the center and this alone gives it its safety properties, of strength 
and gi-anular bi*eak. 

Such stress is visible under polarized light and a pattern can be seen 
in a polariscope, resulting from the air quench. 

I would like to show this instrument (a Polarisco|>e) which can, ajid 
is being useil to examine finished temiierecl .safety glass parts and elimi¬ 
nate the possibility of the glass not being tempered. 

This is a laboratory model of a Polariscope. You have a light 
source in the back, and then two films of Polaroid, and by crossing 
the films you cut down the light rays going through there. 

Now, one acts like a picket fence where the light goes in just one 
direction. By crossing it you cut out all the light or practically all 
of it, and the light only when it is interrupted by strains or stress w ill 
show a pattern. 

Xow, to show you this, this is a piece of tempered glass. You can 
see the stre.ss pattern in the glass. 

This is a piece of regular plate glass or annealed glass which has not 
l)een tempered, the same gla.ss except this other one has been tenqiereil, 
and you can see there is no patteni there at all. 
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Now, on our production line in the final assembly we have Polari* 
scopes that are large enough or big enough to cover the largest piece 
of tempered glass that we make, and that is our back light, bo every 
piece of glass going down tlie line is insi>ected through this type of 
iny>ection. 

Tills is a piece of laminated glass which has two pieces of aniie^iled 
glass with a plastic interlayer, and you can see there is no strain pat¬ 
tern there. 

Now, a test that we are familiar with or an implenient of testing 
that we are familiar with, is a hammer, so I would like to break all 
three of f hese types of glass with a hammer. 

Mr. Thomson. IIow^ do you tem|5er glass? Wliat is the process? 

Mr. licGO. The process of tempering glass is to cut the glass to 
size, do all tlie edge work on it that is required. 

On flat glass like we use in door lights, and then it is hung by a 
couple of hooks that are similar to ice tongs where they jusf go into 
the surface., and then it is heated up to red heat, about 1,200°, and 
then it is pulled out of the furnace and then blast-s of air from jets are 
simt upon the surface. As soon as they start striking them they start 
moving to spread the strain. That is what you see under the polar¬ 
ized light, the stress pattern. 

On the back lights or curved glass, it is bent in a horizontal layer, 
and set in the sain© way, and the glass by gravity, phis sometimes we 
have lunges on the end, fixtures or hinges, that assist in bending, and 
tins horizontally goes through a layer where it is heated up to the 
same heat, alWt 1,200°, and then it is taken out, and blasts of unifonn 
air are shot upon th© surfaces. 

Tliis is the ordinary quarter inch plate glass that was used in cars 
befoi'e tlie use of safety glass. 

You see a veritable—it bi’eaks up tlie edges in sharp and jagged 
edges, very dangerous in case of an accident. 

This is "the same glass that has lieen temj)ei'ed or strengthened and 
this is about four to five times the strength of the regular glass. 

'Wlien it breaks it breaks info gi'anular pieces, and this is not sharp 
like ordinary^ glass. It is possible to be cut by little particles that 
might penetmte the skin. 

If I give it impact you can break it through, and these edges, al¬ 
though they are not as sharp as ordinary glass, they are much sharper 
than the tempered. 

Mr. Neij^en. Mr. Chairman, I have a question there. 

lYliy couldn’t you use tempered glass and laminated glass? If tlvere 
is an advantage to laminated glass why don’t you use a combination ? 

Mr. Rroa, That is used in airplane work. But you have to have a 
certain tliickness to temper glass, to give it this granular break. 

The thinnest we have been able to make this safety property with 
strengtli and granular break is three-sixteenths in thickness. 

For a number of years industry used laminated goggle lenses for 
protection of the eyes in industry, and lot of cases existed where, under 
certain impact the inner surface of the glass or the inner part of the 
laminate would spall off and go into the eye, and quite a few eyes 
were lost. 

For the past 15 years, all industry has been using tempered goggle 
lensas. This is a pair of safety goggle lenses used for either goggles 
or eye glasses. 
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You can see the strain pattern here. If it is so dangerous to put in a 
car why are we using them right next to our e^es ? 

I jiersonally, with my 37 years of testing, control testing, and 
specifications on safety glass, drive two cars. One has laminated 
glass throughout except the back light. The other car has tempered 
glass throughout except the windshield. I have no fear or anxiety 
of driving either car because I know they are both very good safety 
glass. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Richards. Thank you, Mr. Rugg. 

Before going on I would just like to emphasize one point. There 
has been so much misunderstanding about the way tempered glass 
breaks. That granular break is what gives it its safety characteris¬ 
tics, and that is what cuts down on the possibility of injury to the pas¬ 
sengers. The records of injury, as we will point out, are very low 
liecause of that granular break. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, in summary, let me 
point out the American Standards Code for Safety Glazing Materials, 
now in full force and effect, permits the use of either laminated safety 
glass or tempered safety glass in the side openings of motor vehicles. 
If there were any validity to the claim that tempered safety glass is 
not as safe as laminated safety glass and therefore unsuited for use- 
in the side openings this determination should be made by the experts 
who are memliers of this ASA Code Committee. The interests asking 
you to amend lI.R. 903 are represented on this code committee and 
their contentions are now being thoroughly reviewed by special com¬ 
mittees set up to prove or disprove the allegations. 

Through the AS.\ Code there is national uniformity in all 50 
States and the District of Columbia with respect to safety glass re¬ 
quirements in motor vehicles. The proponents of this drive to create 
a monopoly for laminated safety glass have made every effort to 
disrupt the national uniformity by having bills introduced in the fol¬ 
lowing States: 


1. 

Toniipsapo 

ias7 

7. 

Pnllforniii _ _ . 


1961 

2. 

Pennsylvania_ 

_1958 

8. 

KnnsaB_ 


_1961 

3. 

MnKKTirhiiRpftj) 

1959 

9. 

M assn ch 11 setts 


1961 

4 . 

T»niHiiinn _. 

_ 1990 

10. 

Ohin _ . 


- 1961 

5. 

Missouri_ 

_1901 

11. 

Pennsylvania_ 


_1961 

6. 

Waahinsrton_ 

_1961 

12. 

Wisconsin_ 


_1961 


And. I should add New York. A bill was introduced in New York, 
and Senator Spino and his committee came to Detroit and killed the 
bill after seeing the tyix* of information we have given you today. 

Now, public hearings thus far have been held on nine of these bills 
and after weighing both sides, these Stiite legislatures refused to legis¬ 
late against the use of tempered safety glass and to abandon national 
uniformity. 

The motor vehicle manufacturers are fully a\vare of the economic 
pressures which have pmmpted this drive against tempered safety 
gla.ss. Public safety and economic considerations, however, should 
be paramount to the selfi.sh desires of anv special interest group. 

The increased use of tempered safety glass by motor vehicle manu¬ 
facturers is based on sjitisfactory field experience in the United States, 
Canada, and Europe over a period of 25 years. This is supplemented 
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by both Ial>onitory and pmvmg gi*ound rese^ireli. Cornell Cnisli In¬ 
jury Research conducteu a study on injuries associated with safety 
glass in side openings* The preliminai'y I'ejxrrt fmm (!)omell given 
to SAE June 8-13,1958, supports the conclusions reached by the motor 
veliicle manufacturers* 

I quote from the concluding statenjent on page 9 of this report: 

Although the data eilaUng at the time the Btudy was undertaken did not per¬ 
mit exanilnatlon of the full spectrum of the Injury problem associated with 
side window glass, they were aufflelent In number and scope to yield the follow^- 
Ing Interpretations: 

1. Was there any apparent association between occupant injury and the 
tyi)e of side window glass Involved? 

When glass damage occurred, observeil injuries were associated with 
laminated rather than tempered glass. 

2* Did the association. If demonstrated, serve as any measure of the 
hazard of each of the two types of glass? 

When glass damage occurred, the hazard presented by each glass tjije 
affected only a small proportion of car occupants and consisted primarily 
of lacerative Injuries* 

I might mention parenthetically that the injuries fi-om the side 
windows, side oiienings of motor vehicles are a very small i>ercentage 
of injuries resultiiig from accidents. 

There is no valid evidence that tempered safety glass is less safe 
than lainiiiat-ed safety glass for use in side openings of motor vehicles* 

0\'er tlie years tlie Ainerican Standards Code for Safety Glazing 
Materials has served the t>e*st interests of public safety. This Code 
Committee has demonstrated that it is fully capable of dealing with 

curi-ent questions and any futui^ developmenbs. 

AVe, therefore, am stmngly convinced that there is no valid justifica¬ 
tion for any legislative action against the us© of tempered safety 
glaas. 

Now, gentlemen, if there are any questions we have the exiierts here 
that, I Iwlieve, can answer any questions that you may have. 

Mr. Rogers of Florida (presiding). Thank you* 

Mr, Nelsen* For example, in an automobile accident., we will as¬ 
sume that a car upsets. I liad an experience once when a young fel¬ 
low ran off the highway and his car rolled over, and lie had to kick 
the window or windshield out to get out of the car* In a tempei^ 
glaas that would be possible, AVith a laminated glass it would l>e 
more difficult, would it not t 

Mr Richards* AA’^ell, actually, there has tjeen the contention that 
on egi*ess you can kick out the laminated glasses easier than you can 
kick out the tempered glasses. Some very definite tests are l>ehig 
run at the present time^ and I am of the opinion that you will Md 
quicker esjess probably from the teniiiered because of its shattering, 
its graniuar break, which would clear the space very quickly. It doe.s 
take a little moii© pressure to bmak it, 

Jlr, Nelsen, I have no more quest ions, 

Mr. Thomson. I would be interested in knowing wlio is sponsor¬ 
ing this legislation and who is in opposition to the use of tempemd 
glas^. 

Mr, Richards* AA'^ell, the pi'esentation that was made before tJiis 
was made by an association of glass installers, replacement glass 



Hers* 
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Tliey are tlie retail stores that install glass when it is bit)keii in the 
motor veliicles* and many dealers ha\ e their work done by these glass 

installers. 

Now, they have an associatiou and, as 1 pointed out, their business 
in replacing side windows has det^reased as the use of teinpei*ed glass 
has increased, and they have attaek^i tempered glass from a safety 
stiuidpoint. 

But I think the letter thiit I refenwl to here makes it very clear 
wlmt the reasons are. Let me repeat that: 

This letter Is imijortant to you and ymir business because if all cars were 
completely etiuipped with tempered *>r caHebardencd glass—there would l)e prac- 
ti<*ally uo replacement businesH, 

This, we feel, is the economic pimsnre that has caused all this 
furor. 

Mr. Thomson. Is there any relation to tiie ]>iTce of the two glasses? 

Mr, Richards, In which way ? I am not sure I undei'stand it. 

Mr. TiioMfMjN, Does laminatetl glass cost more than tempered glass 
or vice versa? 

Mr, Richards. At the present time, due to the manufacturing tech¬ 
niques and increasing production of tempered glass it is lightly below 
the laminated in original cost, and then there are many siivings. For 
example, in the original installation in motor vehicles the breakage on 
tempered glass is considerably lower than the breakage on laminated 
glass from just handling and installation; and then from the stand¬ 
point of the owner, when lie gets the vehicle, the replacement of the 
tempered glass is from one-fourth to one-tenth as often. 

I might point out that taxicab compjmies for many years now have 
insisted on tempered glass in the dix>rs so that when the customers 
slam the door it will not break. You probably all have had the 
experience of cracking the laminated ghiss on your door. 

The tempered resists tliat. 

Mr. Nelson. Mr. Chairman, I have another question. 

I was interested in a car that is not of common make that you have 
to cut the tempered glass to fit a door if they do not liave an exact 
pattern. Can tempered glass be cut and shaped to fit any door or 
do you have to buy it ready made to go into the dot>r? 

Air, Richards. Yes, yon have to buy it read made. I am going 
to ask Mr. Rugg to say something on that. But, first, let me point 
out that under the code, if a teiniiered gla.ss breaks in a window, side 
window, or a car, it can be replaced with hiininated glass, whicii can 
be cut to shape from a sheet, and this is a practice that is actually 
being followed. 

Now, Mr. Rugg can explain wliy you cannot cut the tempered glass 
to shape. 

Mr.^ELSEN. All right. 

Mr. Rugg. I think you understand that it has to cut to size and all 
beciiuse once you temper it, why, you cannot do anything with it. 
But it can be replaced with laminated glass, the same thickiieas of 
glass. 

Mr. Nelsen. I have no further questions. 

Mr. RcKtERS of Florida. I note m referring to the American stand¬ 
ard safety code for safety glazing materials that this code was actually 
develofied by the American Standards Association. Is that correct? 
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Mr, Richards- That is correct- Tliey liave a committee. 

Mr. R(ksers of Florida, Yes. 

Kow^ it appeal's that the American Standards Association is a cor¬ 
poration, is that coriwt ? 

Mr. Richards. I will let Dr. Ryan comment on the nature of the 
American Standards Association. 

Mr, Ryan. I believe it is a corporation, sir, 

Mr. Rwkrs of Florida, It appears to \>e from the statement. 

Mr, RYAK. Yes, 

Mr, RtHJiJfts of Florida, I just woiitlered, is it a nonprofit associa¬ 
tion, organization? 

Mr. Ryan. It is a nonprofit organization. 

Mr. Rogers of Florida. Organized under the laws of the State of 
New York, I presume? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes,sir, 

Mr. Rckikrs of Florida. Oould you give us a little information about 
this organization, who its officers are and, ]>erhaps, how it is carried 
out ? 

Mr. Ryan, I do not believe I am too well versed on all tlie officers of 
the American Standards Association. 

However, it is my understanding that its mode of upend ion is to 
create national standards not only for safety glazing materials but 
for any given material that might lie used on a national scale, and a 
method by whicli it operates to protect the public interest, the com¬ 
position of every committee which studies a given subject tr develop 
u code must l>e such that tlie public is represented proportionately, and 
you will note, I believe, by jierusing the code itself that corporations, 
per se, do not have memljers. It is unusual. I believe theiti is only one, 
a member-at-large in the particular case of the safety glazing code, but 
rather there are societies like the Society of Automotive Engineere, 
the American Society for Testing Materials, the National Society for 
the Prevent ion of Blindness. 

There are very many organizations, and some, I think, over 

total. 

In considering the matter of conceusus as was done as tlie result 
of the 1959 vote, while I lie vote was 25 to 8 in favor of reaffiniiation of 
the code which, in effect, said, ‘T^et us stay unchanged,’' there %vere 
8 negative votes, and these 8 negative votes, under tlie concensus 
rules, overweighed tlie 25 ixisitive votes, leading to a reconsideration 
by the committee of the negative votes. 

Now, the people opnosing the extended use of tempered safety 
glass are all represented on the ASA Code Glazing (^oniniittee. 

The}’' have paricipated in its meetings, they are active in these task 
gmufis to which I referred in conducting tests to prai'e the relative 
safety meritsof the.se two glazing materials. 

It is very easy to take an accident, any particular accident, and 
|K)int a finger at one type of glnzing material vei-sus another. It gets 
into the realm of opinions. 

What the md© committee is presently doing is to tr>' to remove the 
opiniotis fnim this hassle, if you may call it that, and get everyliody 
comnneed as to which is the safer glazing matenal. 

Mr. R(x;ers of Florida. Yes. 
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Xow, let moi ask you this: Are luembei^ of the industry on your 
(xunmit te^ heie ( 

Mr, Kyax, Yes* i happen to repi'esent tlie Anierican Society for 
Testing Materials. 

The fact Hiat I am^ however, employed by Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
('o*, in considering negative votes, the fact that you are employ^ by 
a i>articipunt that, you might say, has an ax to grind commercially, 
yon™—* 

Mr. Ro(; BUS of Florida* Yes* 

Mi\ lIvAN (continuing). That is given due weight, and that is why, 
of course, the 8 negative votes^l ne^live vote, for that matter, might 
outweigh 50 positive votes, or 50 affirmative votes* 

Mr. KociERs of Florida. ^Vell, who determines how it outweighs? 

Miv Kyan. Tliat is done by the American Standanls Aasociation 
Boaixl, and this tlie composition of which 1 cannot give you, 

again-* 

Mr. IlixiEKsof F’lorida. Yes, 

Mr, Kvax. Ihit it can be supplied toyou* 

Mr. liiMii-Ks of Florida, \Vell, I think it would he helpful to the 
committee in settling some questions that niiglit t>e nt-ised if we could 
put into the record the officoi^ of tins association, those intet^ested in 
the assotdation, the menibeii^hip, if you luive it, the niemljers who com¬ 
pose the various committees, those of tlie committee who cast nega¬ 
tive votes, amt those who cast tlie i>os!ti%"e votes and their business 
interests. 

It might 1x5 inlemsting to the committee to have that information 
not. to imply that anything is wrong, but only tluit it would be helpful 
to have a Ktiowledge of its openition. 

Mr. Ku'iiards. We will be glad to furnish that, Mr. Rogens. I cmll 
your attention—perhaps you did not i-ead it on the inside cover of the 
^le which we furnished you in the small type at the top—^have you 
re^ul that or shall I mid it ? 

Mr. KtxiEBs of Florida. 1 have not read it. 

Mr. Richards. Well, let me rejid it l>ecause I think this is quite 
signihcant. 

Mr. lioi^ERs of Florida. Fine 

Mr. Richards. Would you prefer not? 

Mr. Rogers of Florida. Yes, go right ahead. 

Mr. Richards (reading): 

An AiueHcati Stantlttrd Implies a c<aisenRUH of thuse wub.stantiaUy c«iicerne<I 
with its «c<ipe and provisions. The consen«Uis principle extends to the inittutlon 
of work under the proce<lnre of the ast^miation, to the piethod of work to be 
followeth and to the final approval of the standard. 

An American Standard is intended as n ^lide to aid the manufacturer, the 
consumer, and the general piihlic. The exi^tent^e of an American Standard 
does not in any respect preclude any party ’who ha.^ aijproved of the standard 
from manufacturing. seUing. er using products, processes* or procedures not 
conforming t<* the standard. 

An American Htamtard defines a product, or pro4*ess* or procetlare ’with 
reference to one or more of the following: Nonvenclatiire, eomiaisition. construc¬ 
tion. dimensions, tolerames, safety, o|>erating characteristics, performance, qual¬ 
ity. rating, certification, testing, and the service for which designed. 

Producers of goods made in conformity with an American Standard are en- 
cmiraged to state on their <»wn responsibility, in advertising, promotion material, 
or on ta^ or labels, that the goods are produced in conformity with particular 
American Standards. The incln.sion in such advertising and prouiotion media 
or on tags or labels or information eoiieeming the characteristies covered by 
the standard to detlne its Hcojie Is also encouraged. 
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Well, I ni%lU point out that the standards are iiHiunuun, and every 
manufacturer exceeds tlie iiiininium, and all of the g^lazing that is used 
in motor veliicles is meeting tlie ASA standard and is advertised as 
such. 

Let me also cull your attention further in hei-e that the members of 
this particular Z- 2 t> code, the orpnizations repi'esented are listed here, 
and I I'efer a^rain to our testimony which pointed out that in its 
orijiinal conception of the safety frlazin^f code, tlie Bureau of Stand¬ 
ards %VEis one of the sponsoring agencies, one of the two; insurance 
interests weiT the other. 

Mr. IkasKRs of Florida. Are tliei^ any meinbers who have tJie pri¬ 
mary res|X)nsibility of the genenil public's viewpoint ? In other words, 
are there any members who take a viewpoint other than that of the 
niaiiufactui’ers? 

Mr. liicHARiis. I might mention the National Safety t'^ouncil would 
Ije such an organization. 

^^r. R<KiKRs of Florida. Yes. 

Air. IhciiAKDs, The American Association of Motor Vehicle Ad¬ 
ministrators and, I think, yon eoiild place the National Bureau of 
Standards in that ciitegory. 

Mr. Rckjkrs of Florida. Yes. So they are on this particular com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr. Kiciiaiu)k, And the Organization for the Blind. There are 
numerous graups that am pretty much dedicated to the public interest 
side—and lal>or, by the wiu% is also repi'esented in the code. 

Mr. K(m?ers of Florida. Thank you. 

No\r, in the booklet tluit you have jiist mferred to, which you have 
just read from, I did notice on the first page there about the middle 
of the right-liand cohimn it says: 

For example, satetj glaziag materials for windshields must imas a j^iiecSfled 
group of test re^^ui^ealents, all of which currently can he met only by t^rtain 
laminated safety glass, although, if and when other safety glassing materials are 
develojKKl which possess i>roi>erties such that they, too, fiilttll the reciulrenients 
(»f the prescriheil tests for this location, they may also l>e used. 

But i wondei'ed if you could comment on that, that it could only 
be met by laminated glass. 

Mr. liiCHABDs. This is a very involved subject, and let me make 
some comments and then call on the exi)ertsto comment. 

Mr. Rooers of Florida, Yes. 

Mr. KiruARDs. I think it is of importance to point out that in Euroi>e 
temi>ered safety glass is nsed in the windshields as opposed to our 

pnictice of using temiiei’ed safety glaas in tlie-- or the laminated 

safety glass in the windshields of the United States. 

I just left 11 meeting of the Bureau Permanante, which is made up 
of the manufacturei*s of motor vehicles in Europe, in all the^ European 
countries, and they ai*© considering various technical ciuestions wliere 
we might be of help to them. 

We are a member of their organization, and in talking to some of 
these technicians they feel very strongly that we have not used the 
proper i^asoning hei'e, tliat the likelihood of outside objects bmiking 
the windshield and thus giving you an opaque windshield that you 
cannot see through, they feel tluit that is mucli less ini|iortant than 
tlie dangei's that arise from the passengers hitting the windshield in 
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case of a collision, and they point out that in such a case injury is 
more apt to result from laminated safety glass than the tem]>ei-ed 
safety glass, and they ai*e, however- 

Mr. IhKJERsof Florida. You mean lotting the head ^ 

Mr. HiriiAims. Yes. 

Mr. RtNiKus of h'lorida. J thought temjxnecl now re<|nired more 
Strengl h to hmik than the laminated. 

.Mr. Richards. It does mpiire inoi*e .strength to hi-eak. Hut thei-e 
is a |)eculiarity of medical science that we have papei's from (lerinany 
and Switzerland that indicate that the |K)ssihility of hrain concussion 
is less with teini>ere<l glass than with the laminated glass because when 
the tem|)ered gla.ss does give there is no resisteiu'e. It fnictures into 
small panicles, and there is no ivsistaiu*e. 

In studies made from hospital cases—and I might mention also that 
the Ford Motor ('o. has had the Wayne .Medical School, M^iyne State 
Fnivei-sity Medical School, conducting tests using actual cadavers. 

Mr. RiKiKRS of Florida. I thought we had in the testimony earlier 
that that was one of the advantages for putting it in the windshields. 
It would give sooner, and so it would not cause as much concussion. 

Mr. Richards. This was te.stimony given by the proponents. 

Mr. Ro(;kr.s of Florida. I see. 

Then you disagi'ee with that? 

.Mr. Richards. Yes. I think the evidence is pretty clear that that 
is not a valid |K)int. 

Mr. R<x;ers of Florida. I think it might l)e helpful to the committee 
for you to give us the findings of this study. 1 am suit we had the 
imj)i*ession from some of the testimony given that it would Ik* a greater 
safety feature to have laminated glass. If a i>ei-so!vs head hit lami- 
natecl glass would not shatter and biTak into small pieces, but would 
give rather than resi.st the pressure, a feature which, m my impression, 
causes greater concussion. 

Mr. Richards. That was the impression they intended to give you. 

^^r. R(k;krs of Florida. AVell, if you could give us contrary facts, I 
think it would l)e helpful to the committee. I know it would l)e help¬ 
ful to me and to the committee to evaluate that |)oint. 

Mr. Richards. I might point out that—I will ask Mr. Rugg to 
develop that. 

Mr. Rix;er8 of Florida. Fine. 

Mr. Richards. Recause in the laboratory tests that Ford Motor (^o. 
photographed, I thought this jX)int was very well cleared. It was one 
of the films we wanted to show you, which indicates this particular 
point, that from that standpoint theiT is an advantage to the tempered 
safety glass. Mr. Rugg. 

Mr. Rugg. As we pointed out l)efore, there was no perfect safety 
glass. It is possible to injure through each one, and you liave to weigh 
the |)ercentage of accidents that can hap|>en and the people who aiT 
injured, and then measure or weigh the different types of glass and 
the types of impact that ha[)|>en to those glasses. 

Now, your question in regard to laminated and tempered glass, with 
rt‘gard to fracture and concussion, we have found indications that 
theiT is more chance of concussion with laminated glass than there is 
with temi)ered glass. We are running more tests on that. 
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Tlie reason is ihat to produce concussion you have to have a time 
in which pressure is liekl on the head, and for the brain to fiitinel 

back to t!ie back part* , .t * ^ i 

Also an^^ doctor will tell yon that a fractined skull is ii far less in¬ 
jury and less seveit* injury because the Iwne will knit together, where 
a concussion is much more severe* So that you liave to wei^h that, 

one against the other,! DO* t i i 

With tempered ^|lass when yotir head hits it it either bounds back 
ri^hi away so there is no continued pressure there, or either you 
hiTak tliroii^h, and there is no force hulciin^ it; where hnniiiated ^lass, 
with the I'esisteiice of your |)lastic, puts a continued pi'essui*e against 
lheskull,und thiit is wfiat wearetindin#!:, , , ^ 

Mr. Htax* ilav I speak to this situation ^ In the delibenitions of 
ASA ('mle ('uniinittee ori^rinally one of the priinaiy reasons for not 
a[>pro\nn^ tem|>ered frluss for use in windshields was the loss of 
visibility, and there is a distinct loss of visibility in the windshield 
wlien teiiiperetl glass is bi-oken, and that is especially ti'ue at the angles 
at wliicli windshields are cnrrently l^eing glazed. 

The Kta-opean experience, their cars, their car designs, aiT difiereiU, 
their car population is different, the type of tiiiffic is diffei^nt, so I 
think this is an unsettled question. ^ ^ 

Tliet^ am several facets to this question as to the suitability of lami¬ 
nated glass or tempered glass fur windshields. 

I think ail these factoi’s hav^e to be weighed, and this is the task 
which has been set forth for the ASA ccale study committees, 

Mr. RtMJEiis of Flori<la. Then tlie primary advantage, 1 fake it 
from your testimonv, is that laminated glass simply is a Wtter nieans 
foi’ providing visibility in case of an accident. Is that its primary 
advantage ? 

Mr. Kiciiakus. Tliat is one of the primary advantages. 

Mr, RmjKiis of Florida. ’What would lie the of hei'S i 

Mr, Kroo. Holding the particles of glass to the surface of the 
plastic under certain im[>acts, but greater impact, it is possible to go 
throiigh and |>eiietrate tlirough. 

Mr, Kvax, As Mr. Keim deinonstiuted with that 7-ounce dart, a 
small, hard object striking tempered glass breaks it. This is the sort of 
tiling that eoiihl happen on a highway wdien a stone is throwui up from 
truck tiles or a bird or forth. This is milly a pi'etty complicated 
iiuestion, 

.Mr. Ku'Hards. Ia^\ me rend fi*om the code. I think this is quite 
jiertinent on the degree of safety. 

One nafety ghiEiug materiai may l>e Kuperior fur i>nae<‘tifai agniiiKt one tyjie of 
hazjird while nnother may ^^e suii^*rif>r againaf another type, acelUent 

t-oiiditlont; are not ^^talulllrcn^l, no one type of safety glaKin^^ material €*an be 
ahowii to iK»aMess the mnximam degree of J^afety under all ccmcUtlons. agitinsat all 
eoneeivabtc^ hazards. 

I w'ant to clear up one impression that I may have given. In i*efer¬ 
ring to the Euro|>eans and their attitude, I did not want to infer that 
we are giving any serious consideration to the use of tempeml safety 
glass for windshtelds. I1iis is something that would have to be^gone 
into very thoroughly because of these ditfei-ent safety characteristics. 

It is not just visibility, but there are otlier safety characteristics of 
laminated glaas that you would not want to up. 
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ifr. Rogers of Florida. Mny 1 ask this: Was there a time when 
laminated glass was u^d througliout? 

Mr, Richards, Tliere was a period. We started iii the United 
States to use iaminated safety glass about 1027, and from that period 
until 10J15the laminated was used exchisively throiigliout vehicles. 
Then, beginning in 1935, the use of tempered safety glass started 
and, as we pointed out, it was soon used exclusively in the rear win¬ 
dows, and we have luid experience witli over 80 inillion motor vehi¬ 
cles in tile field. 

Its use in the side windows has l>een mixed in the United States, 
but in Canada and in Eurojie it has be^n in very broad use for the 
past 25 years, 

Mr, Rogers of Florida, When would you say the automobile in- 
dusti^ actually moved into changing from laminated to tempered 
glass in the side windows 1 

Mr* Richards* Well, this has been a gradual change with the com¬ 
panies* Some of them just started with this last 1961 model, and 
they- 

Mr, Rogers of Florida^ Could you give us those companies and the 
dates? 

Mr, Richards, Well, different - 

Mr, Rogers of Florida, You can supply it for the record. 

Mr, Richards, Yes* Mr, Gandelot, safety engineer for (^neral 
Motors is here, and maybe he could give you a list of those dates. Can 
you. Howard? 

Mr, Gandkuit- We can supply it, yes. 

Mr, Rogers of Florida, I realize that you would not have it. 

Mr, GAXDEuyr* In Canadian production on General Motors cars I 
know we have used it for 24 yeai's in side windows. 

In the States here it started in about 1955 on the 1956 models used 
by the Chrysler Corp. 

Mr, Rogers of Florida, I see. And this was approved by the Ameri¬ 
can Standards Assoeiatinn in its code ? 

Mr* Gaxdeiot* Ye,% sir, Botli types of glass have to meet—Mr, 
Richards, if I may, this was not a point covered by the committee and, 
perhaps, Dr, Ryan should cover that as a manufactui'er because they 
have to get State approval on glass in accordance with the American 
Standards safety cocle Z-26, 

Mr. Rogers oi Florida, Yea 

Mr, Rtan* Well, as I believe I pointed out in the discussion which 
I read, the 1935 code peimitted fhe use of laminated glass in any loca¬ 
tion in a vehicle. The use of teiTi]>ered glass was peimitted in any 
location in a vehicle except the %vindshield. 

Mr, Rogers of Florida* As of what date now ? 

Mr, Rtax, From 1935 to the present date, 

Mr, Rogers of Florida. Yes- 

Mr, Ryax, There has been no change. 

Each manufacturer, to comply with the ASA code, must submit 
samples of tempered glass and laminated glass to the National Bureau 
of Standards which acts as a testing agency and gives a certificate of 
approval or compliance, I should say, it is not approval, it is a certifi¬ 
cate of compliance with this particular code. 
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I believe one State, Iowa, insists on conducting their own testa To 
tlie best of niy knowledge the remaining 49 States and the District 
of Columbia iiU accept the safety; glass which eoinplies with the ASA 
code, and on the basis of the certihcate issued by the National Bui^eau 
of Standards. 

Mr. E(iGF.RS of Floi ida. Thank you. 

Mr. Nelb(»k. 1 wonder if laminated glass, for example, broke in 
fragments, if laminated glass w-ould have a greater potential as to 
hurting the driver than would the broken fragments of a tem|>ered 
glass? Would it or viould it not ? For example, if yon drive into the 
windshield the fragments are more dangerous to handle, I noticed, 
than would be the tempered glass* 

Mr* Riciiakos* Generally speaking, where yon have blows against 
the laminated glass that are not sufficient to ruptui^ the plastic there 
are little or no lacerations. But once you rupture that phistic then you 
expose these razor-sharp edges that do create lacerative injuries. 

Then, of course, you get into more severe accidents if a pei'son 
should penetrate Iiis head, go clear through, why then you have got a 
collar of sharp glass, and oftentimes tJie party coming back pulls this 
collar up against his neck. 

Tliese are gruesome things that happen in accidents that have to be 
considei*ed. 

I might add a point here, that there is so much involvement of a 
technical nature in a question of tliis kind tliat it is pretty difficult to 
ask any layman group to reach a decision. 

Tlie* experts that have l>een working on it and who see through 
fallacies on various chums are the qualified ones to make tliese deter¬ 
minations, and that is why this ASA code committee that has been set 
up, draws from all of these interests and these jieople seiwing on that, 
who are qualified to weigh a claim agamst another claim and to run 
tlie tests. 

It takes, for cxanqile—you can make a deinonstration but we did not 
feel that we got all of the answers on demonstrations, so we asked the 
Cornell Crash Injury people to actually study the accidents ns they 
happen, and from that you do not have to have a reasoning deduction 
that this is dangemus, that this exploding glass, as has been pre^nted 
to file committee, is dangerous. And people give testimony that if this 
Imd been, this exploding glass, we would all probably be blind. 

Well, the facts are not that. you get out and study the cases 

you find that there is less injury occurring fnnn the tempered glass 
because of breaking into hannress granulars or I’elatively haniiless, 
and this is why we have had so much trouble here and having to go 
around to these States, because the legislative bodies, with only one 
side of the can beconte quite excited* 

When they got Ixith sides they realized this is a technical question 
that is being well handled by a technical committee. 

Mr* Rogers of Florida. lit me get Mr* Rugg’s answer to that ques¬ 
tion* I think we strayed from the question. I asked that you com¬ 
ment on this quote fmm the American Standards pamphlet wiiich you 
fui-nished the committee. On the fii'st page, it says: 

For example, safety glaring materials for windshields raust pass a speoUied 
gTimp of test requirements, all of which currently can he met only by certain 
laminated safety glass. 
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Mr. RrcKi. That is ri^lit. They are i*eferrin^ there, if it were jics- 
sil)le to make plastic that would comply with the test which they feel 
is necessary for windshields, then plastic could be approved for wind¬ 
shields, so it is necessary now to have one set of tests for plastic, one 
for temi>ered f^lass, one for wire ^lass, and one for laminated ^lass. 

Mr. Kooers of Florida. So that has to do really with only the lami¬ 
nated, bec'ause it is the only one that uses the safety glazing. 

Mr. RuctO. That is the only one that will stand the tests that are 
prescribed for windshield location. 

Mr. Keim. May I make a statement ? 

Mr. Rogers of Florida. Yes, Mr. Keim. 

Mr. Keim. The code is so written that it does not call for a si)ecific 
product in an ai'oa. It calls for a group of tests. 

So in the foreword this is an explanation given which acknowledged 
the fact at that time and has continued since, that the tests prescribed 
for windshields can only 1 k> met by laminated glass. 

In my statement to the committee I macle the statement, for ex¬ 
ample, that the test requirements of the ASA .safety co<les are such 
as to require laminated safety glass in windshields. 

But if, as Mr. Rugg says, another safety glazing material is de¬ 
veloped that will pass those tests other than laminated glass, it can l>e 
used, and this is true throughout 

For example, it does not call out the thickness of the glass. That 
depends on whethei* it is able to meet the strength and safety char¬ 
acteristics tests, 

Mr. R<x?ers of Florida. Thank you very much. Is there any further 
questioning? 

(No response.) 

I believe those are most all of the questions we have. Thank you 
ver>’ much for this testimony. It has been very helpful to the com¬ 
mittee, and we will adjourn our committee hearings now until Monday 
when we will hear the various Government departments. 

(The following additional information was later submitted for the 
rec'ord:) 


AuTOMOBn.F. .Manufacturers Association, Inc., 

Wanhington, D.C., }fay /, 1961. 

Hon. Kenneth Roberts, 

Chairman, Suhcommiltcc an Ifrotth and ffafely, Commitfce on Intrnttatc and 
Foreign Commerce, .Vcir ffoime Office liutiding, Wnnhinglon, D.C, 


Dear Mr. Chairman: During (he testimony of our Mr. Karl Richards and 
his associates on safety jflass at the hearings of April 14. yon asked that we 
.submit for (he record information relating to (1) the organization of the Ameri¬ 
can Standards Association. (2) the composition and vote of Its committee on 
glazing materials, and (3) Enroix»an injury exiierlence with temiiered safety 
glR.s.s. 

The three enclosed documents an.swer the.se questions. 

In addition, we are sending extra coides to the committee clerk, Mr. William¬ 
son, for distribution to Interested memliers of the committee. 

Sincerely yours. 


Harlan V. Hadley, 
Manager, Washington Office. 


.\MERicAN Standards .\.s8ociation. Inc., New York, X.Y. 

In 1918. five leading American engineering societies de<*ide<l to form a national 
(»rganization that could coordinate the development of national standards. 

The founding societies were: The American Institute of Electrical Engineers: 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers; the American Society of Civil 
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Engineers; the American Sm^lety of Mining and MetaJliirgleal Elijjrineers; and 
the American Bociety for Testing Materials* 

These five societies founded the American Kiigineeriiig Standards Committee— 
the forerunner of the Anierieaii Btandards Association. Three (leimrtmeiits of 
the Federal Government^ Cominer(*er War, and Xav>% Joined the organisation as 
founding members. 

In 1928 the American Engineering Btandards Committee was reorganized and 
renamM the American Standards Association (ASA). 

In 1&48 ASA was incorp<jrated under the laws of the State of New York. A 
board of directors is responsible for pollcj, administration, and flnancial matters. 
A standards council, representing all member bodies* supervises all technical 
activities and determines the overall standards ptdicy. 

From Its modest beginnings in 1018. ASA has grown into a national federa* 
tion of more than 120 technical socdeti^ and trade associations who are either 
member bo<lies or associate members* In additicju. ABA has some 2.200 comjuiny 
members. 

ASA has recognized more than 1,950 national standards as American stand¬ 
ards. About 425 standards projects are <roiicurrently active. 

Approximately 10,(KK) engineers, government officials, and representatives of 
various national groups are participating in these projects. 

Officers of the AiiEEicAK SvAsnABOS Association 

President: John H. Townsend, Special Assistant to Director of Research and 
Engineering, Department of Defense, Washington, D.C. 

Yiee President: Frank H. Roliy, exe<mtlve vice president, Fe<leral Pacific Electric 
Co., Newark, N*J. 

Chairman, exet'utive comniittee: H. 'Thomas Hallowell, Jr*, president, Standajd 
Pressed Bteel Co., Jenkintown, Pa. 

Chairman, standard council: T* E. Veltfort, Manager, Copper A Brass Research 
Association, New York, N.Y. 

Managing diretdor and secretary: George F, Hus.sey, Jr., vice admiral, U.S. 
Navy (Retired)* 

Deputy managing director and assistant secretary: Cyril Ainsworth. 

Technical direc'tor and assistant secretary: J. W, McNair* 

Director of public relations and assistant secretary: Kenneth G. Ellsworth. 

Boarp of Dikeotoes 

C. W* Br 3 'an, Jr., vice president, Pullman, Inc., Chicago, III*; American Society 
of Civil Engineers* 

E. W, Doebler, chairman of the Ijoard, Long island Lighting Co., Mineola, N.Y,; 
electric light and power group* 

J* H* Foote, chief engineer. Commonwealth Associates, Inc,, Jackson, Mich,: 

Ainerican Institute of Electrical Engineers, 

H. Thomas Hallowell, Jr*, president, Standard Pressed Steel Co., Jenkintown, 
Pa.: past president, ASA; ex-ofiSeio. 

Harold R. Huntley, chief engineer, American Telephone & Telegraph Co., New 
York. N.Y.: telephone group. 

E* R* Johnson, vk« president, operations, Retiuhlio Steel Cor|K, Cleveland, Ohio; 
American Iron ^ Steel Institute. 

J. C. Lawrence, Moylan, Pa., Ainerican Institute of Chemical Engineera. 
Matthew J* Murphy, chief editor, factory, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. Inc., 
New York, N.Y.: member at large* 

IL E. Chesehrough, vice president and general manager, Plymouth Division, 
Chrysler Corp.. Detroit, Mich.; 8<xiety of Automotive Engineers. 

John E* Dube, president, Aleo Valve Co., St, Louis, Mo.; Air-Conditioning and 
Refrigeration Institute* 

V. de P. Goubeaiip vice president. Radio Corp of Ameiica, Camden, N.J*; National 
Association of Purchasing Agents. 
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M. C. Harrisou, president, Harrison Constniction Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; member 
at large. 

A. S. Johnson, vice president and manager, Engineering Department, American 
Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Wakefield, Mass.; pa.st chairman, Standards 
Council; ex-ofllcio. 

W. A. Kitts 3d, Schenectad,v, N.Y.; Atomic Industrial Forum, Inc. 

T. T. Miller, president. Polymer ChenilMil Division, W. R Grace & Co.. Clifton, 
N.J.; the Society of the Plastics Industry, Inc. 

M. J. Pitre, vice president. Fidelity & Casualty Co. of New York, New York, 
N.Y.; Association of Casualty & Surety Companies. 

A. E. I’ringle II, vice president, the Pringle Kl€»ctrical Manufacturing Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., meinl>er at large. 

D. Hoy Sboults. general manager. Aircraft Nticlear Propulsion Department, 
Atomic Products Division, General Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, Aircraft 
Industries A.ssoclation. 

W. J. Sweeney, vice president, Esso Research & Engineering Co., Linden, N.J., 
American Petndeum Institute. 

T, B. Veltfort, manager. Copper & Brass Research .Association, New York, N.Y., 
chairman, .ASA Standards Council, ex-offlcio. 

Frank H. Roby, exe<'utlve vice president. Federal Pacific Electric Co., Newark, 
N..I.; vice president, ASA. 

Richard W. Sunimey, vice president, in charge of manufacturing, Bridgeport 
Brass Co., Bridgeport, Conn.; Copi)er Sc Brass Research Association. 

John H. Towmsend, Si)eclal A.ssistant to Director of Research and Engineering, 
Depjirtment of Defense. Washington, D.C.; president, ASA. 

On November 30. 10.*»9, the Assodation of Casualty & Surety Companies, 
8|K>nsor for the project on spcK’ifications and metluHls of test for safety glazing 
materials, Z20, submittefi to the .ASA the question of approval of tlie proiwsed 
reaffirmation of .American Standard Z^C.l-lOoO. 

The tem|K»rary secretary of the Z2r) sectional committee reported the vote of 
the sectional committee on reaffirmation of Z-iO.l-lOoO as follows: 


For reaffirmation_ 25 

Agaimst reaffirmation_ 8 

Not voting_ 1 

Not returned_ 3 


Total voting meml»ers_ 37 


PERSONNEL OF ASA SECTIONAL COMMITTEE ON SAFETY GLAZING MATERIALS, Z26 

Sco|>e: Si>e<*lfiratlons and methods of testing for safety glazing material 
(glazing material designed to promote safety and to reduce or minimize the 
likelihfMHl of iM^rsonal injury from flying glazing material when the glazing 
material Is broken) as used for all purposes, including windshields and windows 
of motor vehicles, motorboats and aircraft, and bulletproof windows and 
partitions. 

Sismsor: A.s.«5(Hintion of Casuallty Sc Surety Companies. 

Chairman (tenqiorary) : Alfreil W. Devine, deputy registrar of motor ve¬ 
hicles, 100 Nashua Street, Boston. Mass. 

Se<'retary (temporary): Richard O. I^nnett, director. Automotive Division, 
Accident & Fire Prevention Department, National AssiK-latlon of Automotive 
Mutual Insuraiu'e Companies, *20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
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Oi^anlcittlon represented 


Maine mid bn^oeas aJUjUatton 


cation * 


American Assod'itton of Motor Vddde 
Ac] minis tra tors. 


Aiteatiate—... 

Do,_...... 

American Aytnrooblte Aissodalion,,... 

Altermite..... 

American Oemmtc Soeletr--- 

Ainefl(^ Society of Mechanical 
Enirineers. 

American Sodety of Safety Enplncora, 

American Society for Testing Ma¬ 
terials. 


Alternate....- 

American Trucking AESOciatloiis...... 

Association of Casualty & Surety 
Comimnles. 

Alternate.... 

AutoOlaas Dealers Assodailon.._.„. 

Altcrante..— .—— 

Automobile Manufaetiirem Associa¬ 
tion. 


Altcrtiate.... 

Oomell UnlTCTsliy Automotive Crash 
Injury Hescoreh. 

Elecirlcal Testing Laboratories.. 

Alternate.... 

Glass Tempering Association__ 

Aitemate„.... 

In tors tale Commerce Comm l^ton..,.. 

Alternate....... 

Manufocturlog Cheinlarts As^iatlon. 

Alternate_.......—.— 


Alfred W. Devine, Deputy Registrar of Motor Vehicles, 
ton Nashua St,. Boston, Mass. , « 

Charles W. Reed, Chief, Vehicle Iitspeetion Section, 
Department of Motor Vehicles, 30t C 3L NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

Wilbur L. Cross. Jr., direr tor. Division of EngUiecring. 
Connecticut Department of Motor Vehicles, 165 Cap¬ 
itol Ave.* Hartford, Conn, _ ^ 

CftDl. R. B. King, safety oIRcer, Deportment of State 
I*olice, Bos 12fl0. Richmond, Va. 

Burton W, Marsh, dtrector, Trafnc Engineering and 
Safety Department, American Automobile Associa¬ 
tion, 1712 Q SL NW., Washington* Dj:, 

Earl AUgaler, tesearch engineer, TraDic Engineertng and 
Safety Dopartment. American Automobile Associa¬ 
tion, 1712 G at. NW,, Washington, D.C. 

Dr. George B, Watkins, chairman, technical policy 
comniittw, technical center, Libhey-OwenarFord 
Glass Co., 170! East Broadway, Toledo, Ohio. 
Thomas A. Wal^h,J American Optical Co., IM East 
44th St., Xbw York, N,Y. ^ t. 

Anthony O. Bareiti,! assistant safely director. New York 
Transit Authority, 376 Jay St^ Brooklyn* N,Y. 

Bruce O. itooth. legal SUIT, Generai hfotors Corn,. 
15-242 Oeueral Motora Bldg., 3044 West Grand Blvd,, 
Detroit, Mich. , 

J. 8, Neliion,i research departraont, Plaailes Division, 
Monsanto Chemical Co., Springndd, M^, 

Dr. J, I>. Eyan, director of research, Lihboy-Owena- 
Ford Gloss Co„ 1761 East Broadway, Toledo, Ohio* 

K. E. Hess, technical eecretary, American ^leyr for 
Testing Materials, 1016 Raee St., PhllBilelphla, Pa. 

Lewis C. Klbijco, chief, Automotive Engineering See- 
tion, American Tnicking Associations, ine., 1424 
1 6th St. NW., Washington. D.C. 

T. B, McMath, director, Boiler A Accident Prevention 
DlvLskin, MiiryJand Casualty Co., 701 W'ost 40th St», 
BaUlmore, Md. ^ 

James Keane, engineer. Engineering and Inspection 
T^eiwtmcnt, Rc?search Division, Aetna Casualty « 
Surety Co., 151 Familiigton Ave., linrltord. Conn. 
Harry Dugowson,' chairman, project 102, Auio Glass 
Dealers Association, care of National Auto Glass, 
1420 Bruckner Blvd.. Broni, N.Y, 

Morris a. Gorman, executive secrclary. Aum Glass 
Dealers Association. 76 Court St„ Btwklp, N A. 

M, F, tlarwocKl, chief engineer, materiflls, Chrysler 
Corp., post Office Bos 118, DetrolL Mich, 

Donald J. Schrum, body developing enginieering, Stude- 
bakcr-Packard Corp., South Bend, Ind, 

John C. Wldman, manager. Advanced Body Enjdneer- 
ing D#>partmeiU. Ford Motor Oo„ Dtarbom, Mteh 
William F. Sherman, manager, Ertglnceriiig and Tech- 
nlrol Department. Automobile ^^an«fac‘tu^e^s Asso¬ 
ciation, New Center Bldg.. Detroit, Mich. 

John O. Moore, director, automotive crash In Jury no- 
search, Coincll Uni verity, 316 East 6lst Bt., Near 
York. N.Y. , 

E. JK Salter, manager, photometric laboratory* EJ^ri- 

eal Testing I.diboraUirics, Inc,* 2 East End Avo., New 
York, N.Y. ^ * 

A. R- Chick* asristant to the manager, Photomatric 
Laboratory Electrical Testing Laboratories, inc., 2 
East End Ave., New' York 21, N.Y. 

Rolwrt G. Kohl, Permaglass, Inc., 215 Vlcst Main St., 
W^omlvlUe, Ohio. . , 

Harold AlcSlaster, president, Permaglass. Inc., 215 
West Mata St.. Woodvlile, Ohio. 

B. O. M lister, mechanical engineer, Section of Motor 
Carrier Safety, Buroau of Motor Carriers, Interstate 
Cominerco Commission, Washington, D.C. 

Ernest O. Coi, Chief, Sociloo of Motor Corricf Safety, 
Bureau of Motor Cairiers* Interstatei Commerce 
Commission, Washington, D.C. 

J, G. Garrete*' Monsanto Chemical Co.* Springfield, 

F. E, WlnlEcr,' Folyehemleals Department, E, I. du 
Pont de Nemours A Co„ Wlimlrufton, Del. 

F. J, Rarig, secretary. Rohm A Haas Co„ 222 West 
Washington Sq., Philadelphia, 

J. F. Woodman; Rohm A Haas Co.* 222 W*cst Wash* 
l^on Philadelphia, Pa, 
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NtiniC! an<l husiiiipss RlffillAtion 


Clflssdfl* 
cation t 


Nnlkmii] As^ocliitlon of Atitiomotlirc! 
Mutual Insuriinco Compniifw, 


Xdtianiil Assorlul lori of InttopciitUmi 
In^^rpnJ. 


R lchanl O. Tie'll net t, dlrcotof, AutoTnoiiw D li-tsion* 
Aoelclent A Fire Protfotion neTWtmftii, Xcittonni 
Assoeltttlofi nf AuiomotK’c Icuiiininoe C©,» 20 North 
Wftoker Dr., Chtroco, IIL 

Clydo Ceoil* !issi^truit st'cfetJiry, Notiomil Assodoiion of 
independeni Insurers, 30 West Monroo St., Chicago, 
III 


F 


F 


Nat Iona] Association of Motor Bu? 
OperFitorn, 

AHwTiate..... 


NatkituiL Auto & Flat Olas Denlors 
Assoclatton. 

Alternate..... 

Katiotiul Hurcaiu of Suuidiireb,**„*.., 


\V. A. Buyall, jnerieml mnnoficr of malntonanoe, nrer^ 
hotjind Corp,, SCCW Jiirvls Avo., Chfeocn, III. 

A. W. Koohlor, sefteiiiry-ntanolier. Natlonul Association 
Of Nfotor Bus Operators, 83)1 l7Lh St. N W',. W^aahltut- 
lon , O C . 

E. if. Siescl.i Locust Auto Olnsst Co., 3125 I/Kntst 6t, 
St, Lot?Is. Mo, 

Ri>gcr W'lllUinis, 105334 St., CutAsanqua. Pa, 

C. If Jlahner, Chief, Glass Section* National Btirirau of 


O 


D 


I> 


SmndArtis, D.S. Departmcait of Commeresp* Washin;:- 
ioii D.C. 


Alternate 


National Safety Council.. 

Alternofc....... 

National Society for the Prevention 
of Bhnclncs?^, i 

Alternate____ 

OplIcalSociety of America... .. 

Society of Automotive Engineers..._ 


Alternate....______ 


Soolcty of the Plastic* Industry 
Vale Bureau of Highway Trafile. 
Dciiartmcni of the Army...—,*. 
AltcmaU)... 

Members at torso..... 

Alternate.^,.— 

Do..-.**.. 


J. A Dickinson, Chief, Codes and Sntf®i Rent ions Section. 
Building Tcchnoloi^ Divtsloit, National Bureau of 
Standouts, U,8. Deportment of Comuicrce, Washing¬ 
ton, D.C, 

Dr. O. M. Kline, Chief, Organic and Fibrous Materials 
Dlvtsion, National Bureau of Standnftls, 0.8, De- 
partmen t of Cora meice. Washington .D.C. j 

Murray SmmK traiBc engiiieer, TraiBc Operations Divi¬ 
sion, National finieiy CouiidU 125 North Mlchl^n 
Ave., Chicago, Ill, 

Daniel G. Reynolds, director, Tramc Operations Dlvi¬ 
sion, National Pafely CouncLL ■*25 North Michigan 
Ave. Chlmen, III. 

James E. O’Nell.t director, indufitiial sorvlt^. National 
Society for the PreventDn of Blindues*, 1700 Broad¬ 
way, New York, N,y. 

Dr. Fmnjtlin M. Foote, eifeciitive dtrector* National 
Society for the Prevention of Blindness, ITPf' Broad¬ 
way, New York, N.Y. 

Dr. Ofrald M, Raasweiler. reaeorch sla'T, P^ics- 
Instrumentation iJepartmcnt, Gencml Motors Corp,, 
Bo^ IRS, .North End Station* Detroit, Mich. 

Howard K. OandeloL engineering staff, Vehicle Safety 
SecUoti, Technical Center, Oenoral Motors Coip., 
Box 5ft, North End Station* Detroit, Mich. 

B. Frank Jones* Cheiw^d Apartments, Rosemonl, Pa.* 

W. C, Lang, Chri-sler Corp.* Post OfStse Box lllft* 
ftotrolt* Mich. 

George J. naudoen. Sodety of Automotive Engineers, 
635 New Center Building, Dotrott, .VHcb. 

L. 11, Nagler. Amertcan MotoTs, Corp., 11250 PljTnotith 
Rd.* DeWt, Mich. 

Oitnund L. Rggg, GIohs Division, Ford .Motor Co., 
30n0 Sohaeror Hd., Dearborn* Mich. 

Rewer C. Boyd, technicsil st'rvlec eneincor, 0iiion 
Carbide Plastics Co.* fliviKlon of Union Cutbido 
Corp,, Rlwr Rd., Bound Brook* N.J, 

ThomAs Sebum* associate director of researeh* Bureau 
nf Highway TmlBc, Yale University, StrathoDtia Hall* 
New llaveu, Conn. 

Walter O. Queen* OfUce of Chief nf Ordnonoc, Safety 
Branch. 1.8. S. OITlce, U.S* Deportment of the 
Army, Washington, D.C. 

Carlos J. riemondet, D01® of Chief of Ordnenoe* In- 
duslriol DItIsIor* (ORDJP-Sl, Pentapon Bldg,* 
Rooni 2E429* U.e* Department of the Army, Waab* 
ington* D.C* 

L. A. Kclm* Gto DivHoti* Product Development 
Department* Plmburgb Plate Gloss Co.* 1 Ooteway 
Cenier* Pltishurgh, Pa* 

C* A. McCitsker. director of sales* Saiftee Glass Co.* 
Philadelphia* Pa. 

James W. Gibbs* gafetee Oinss Co.. Philadelphia, Pa... 

R. O. Whittemore, director. Product Developmefit 
Dej^tnont* PIttsburgb Plate Gloss Co.* 1 Gate way 
Center, Fltlsbuigh, Fa, 
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I See summary, 

^ Indicates members castkig negative votes, 

StTMUAKT 

A—Manufaeturers.... 

B—Purchasers....—^ 
C—Consumers— 

D—Qovcmmental Bodks.... 

K—Independent Specialists._____ 

F—Insurance Eepresentatives. 
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Introduction 


A gcxxj bargain is one by which all parties to it profit. 

A lasting treaty must be beneficial to all signatories. 

A sound national standard must offer advantages to all who are to use it, 

A standard is like a bridge connecting two countries. The bridge uas 
built and is used for tlie normal, honest, self-interest of each country. But 
both benefit from it 

In the same way, in helping to develop a national standard under ASA 
procedures, an industry, an organtzation, a company, or an Individual are 
also serving their own best interest. 

In outlining the principles and procedures of ASA, this booklet is in¬ 
tended to show how standards come about —in particular — what facili¬ 
ties ASA offers to those who desire to cooperate in the development of 
American Standards, 

ASA is a service organization whose constitution and by-laws have been 
written with the main object of meeting all reasonable demands put upon 
it within the scope and purpose for which ASA was created. 

Over the years it has been found that tliis constitution and its by-laws 
have provided a useful, practical machinery whereby coordination of the 
standardization work of the member-bodies and others concerned may be 
achieved on a national level, thus developing truly effecHv'C national stand¬ 
ards and solving complex standards problems. 

It is a democratic constitution, ensuring equality, justice, and fair repre¬ 
sentation to all who confer, debate, or act within its framework. 

Yet, it is not a rigid constitution that limits the areativ'e activities of 
those coming to work under ASA auspices. It permits a flexible applicaHon 
and, if necessary, it can be amended. 

It will always be adapted to serv^e the ultimate goal of ASA, which is: 

To make life in our machine age simpler, richer, and safer through 
standardization. 

Standardization is dpamic, not static. It means not to stand still hut 
to move forward together. 
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History of asa 


In 1918, five leading American engineering societies decided to 
form a national organization that could coordinate the develop- 

ment of national standards. 

The founding societies were: The American Institute of Electri¬ 
cal Engineers; The American Society of Mechanical Engineers; 
Tlie American Society of Civil Engineers; The American Society 
of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers; and The American Society 
for Testing Materials. 

These five societies founded the American Engineering Stand¬ 
ards Committee — the forfeninncr of the American Standards As¬ 
sociation. Three departments of the federal government, Com¬ 
merce, War, and Navy, joined the organization as founding 
members. 

In 1928 the American Engineering Standards Committee was 
reorganized and renamed the American Standards Association 
(ASA). 

In 1948 ASA was incorporated under the laws of the State of 
New York. A Board of Directors is r^ponsiblc for policy, adminis¬ 
tration and financial matters. A Standards Council, representing 
all member-bodies, supervises all technical activities and determines 
the over-all standards policy. 

From its modest beginnings in 1918, ASA has grown into a na¬ 
tional federation of more than 120 technical societies and trade 
associations who arc either member-bodies or associate members. 
In addition, ASA has some 2200 company members. 

ASA has recognized more than 1950 national standards as Amer¬ 
ican Standards. About 425 standards projects arc concurrently 
active. 

Approximately 10,000 engineers, government officials, and repre¬ 
sentatives of various national groups are participating in these 
projects. 
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ASA Objectives 


7 ’hc ASA docs not write standards. 

The main functions of ASA are; 

1 . To provide systematic means for developing American 
Standards 

2 . To promote the dev'clopment and use of national stand¬ 
ards in the United States 

3 . To approve standards as American Standard provided 
they arc accepted by a consensus of all national groups 
substantially concerned with their scope and provisions 

4 . To coordinate standardization activities 

3 . To serve as a clearinghouse for information on American 
and foreign standards 

6 . To represent American interests in intemational stand¬ 
ardization work 


Kinds of American standards 

The ASA constitution permits practically all types of standards 
of national importance to be approved as American Standards. 

Tlie important types of such standards are: 

1 . Definitions, terminology, symbols, and abbreviations 

2 . Standards for materials, performance characteristics, pro¬ 
cedure, and methods of rating 

3 . Methods of testing and analysis 

4 . Standards of size, weight, volume, and rating 

3 . Standards of practice, safety, health, and building 
construction 
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Principles 

The common standards that developed slowly in the pre-industrial 
days had a few important features. 

They were completely voluntary, (No one was forced to eat 
with a four-pronged fork) They came about by common use and 
general acceptance. Wlien they became impractical, they fell into 
disuse or underwent a change, 

Tliese features are also ty'pical of American Standards. 

A standard will be approved as an American Standard only if 
it is accepted by a consensus of national groups substantially con¬ 
cerned with its scope and provisions. 

A\\ American Standards are voluntarily arrived at by common 
consent and are available for voluntary use. They are subject to 
regular review, as a result of wbich thc>' arc reafBnned, revised, or 
withdrawn. 

Approve! by ASA lends no mandatory implication to an Amer¬ 
ican Standard, How'ev'er, American Standards arc sometimes 
adopted by a governmental agency or other organizations for 
mandatory applications. 
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Fundamentals 


ASA operates under two fundamental principles. 

L Organizations or groups substantially concerned with 
the subject matter of a standard^ whether a member of 
ASA or not, have an inherent right to have thdr views 
fully considered in the development and approval of an 
American Standard. 

2 , An American Standard can be initiated and approved 
only if a consensus exists of all groups who arc substan¬ 
tially concerned with the scope and provisions of the 
standard. 

The consensus principle is crucial in development of American 
Standards. A consensus does not necessarily m^n unanimous 
acceptance. Votes are weighed rather than counted. A weighty 
objection of one important organization may outweigh all other 
affirmative votes. Or a number of negative votes of groups that 
are only distantly concerned with the subject matter may be dis¬ 
counted in the face of affirmative votes of parties that are vitally 
affected by the standard. 


ASA IS IMPARTIAL 

In safeguarding the principles under which American Standards 
are developed, ASA exercises only judicial functions. 

ASA maintains a reputation of being free of any partisan interest, 
be it of a technical, commercial, or political nature. There is gen- 
cral understanding that ASA operates in the public interest. 

An example will illustrate the significance of this impartiality. 

Years ago, an association had difficulty in getting its safety 
standard accepted by a number of states as basis for state safety 
regulations. 

The standard w^s technically sound and the associabbn was 
acting with highest motives. But apparently it was considered a 
special-interest group pursuing its own commercial motives. 

The standard was then submitted to ASA and was subsequendy 
approved without change as an American Standard. 

As such it was accepted by the States without objectioii. 
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Standards council 


The most important judicial functions exercised by ASA through its 
Standards Council are; 

1, Approval of the initiation of a standards project that has a 
sufficiently broad national support 

2, Approval of the scope of a standard project 

3, Approval of the membership of standards committees as to 
competence and adequate, balanced representation of all groups 
substantially concerned with the scope of the project 

4, Approval as American Standard of standards that meet ASA 
requirements 

5, Required periodic review of all American Standards by those 
concerned to determine whether the standards should be 
reaffirmed, revised, or withdrawn 


Correlating Boards 

In exercising its judicial functions, the ASA Standards Council is assisted 
by thirteen Standard Boards, a Board of Reviov, and a Committee on 
Procedure- 

Each Standards Board is responsibile for a special field. It reviews and 
considers all matters in connection with standards projects that fall under 
its jurisdiction and submits its findings and recommendations to the 
Standards Council- It does not formulate standards nor is it concerned 
with technical content, except to insure coordination with other American 
Standards- 

The newest phase of the national standardization movement is the 
Nuclear Standards Board which is responsible for standards projects for 
industrial and commercial application in the field of nuclear energy. 

The fourteen Standards Boards are: 

1. Acoustical Standards Board 
2- Chemical Industry Advisory Board 
5. Construction Standards Board 
Consumer Goods Standards Board 
5. Electrical Standards Board 
6- Graphic Standards Board 
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7. Materials and Testing Standards Board 

8. Mechanical Standards Board 

9. Mining Standards Board 

10. Photographic Standards Board 
Li. Safety Standards Board 
la, MisGcllancous Standards Board 

13. Highway TraEc Standards Board 

14. Nuclear Standards Board 

■ The Standards Council has vested its authority to approve standards 
in a Board of Review, elected from its own membership. 

The Committee on Procedure advises the Standards Council on all 
constitutional and procedural questions arising iji connection with national 
standards activities performed under ASA auspices. 


Getting started 

A group of companies, or a trade or professional organizatian, informs 
ASA tliat a national standard is desirable in a certain field. 

To obtain the view's of all groups concerned, ASA invites all national 
organizations and groups, including government departments, that are 
believed to have an interest in the subject to attend a General Conference. 

Tins General Conference makes the following decisions: 

1* Should a new standards project be initiated? 

If so, 

2. What should be the exact scope of the project? 

3. What method should be used for developing the standard? 

4 . Who should take the administrative leadership as sponsor 
for the project? 

5 . Who should be represented on the Sectional Committee 
formulating the standard, if the sectional committee method 
is chosen? 
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How ASA OPERATES 


American Standards come into existence through three basic methods 
which operate on the underlying prindple that there must be a consensus 
of all parties at interest* 

Sectional Committee Method 

2 . Existing Standards Method 

3 , General Acceptance Method 

These methods are also available for rev^ion of standards. However, 
a competent organization may be assigned Proprietary Sponsorship for 
revising a standard under its own procedures and submitting the revision 
to ASA for approval 


* Sectional Committee Method 

A, OrganizatioJi: The Sectional Committee formulates or revises a 
standard or a group of standards* The membership of all sectional coni' 
mittees must be truly representative of all national groups and organiza¬ 
tions substantially concerned with the scope of the standards projects, 
for example, consumers, producers, and general interests, and should strike 
a reasonable balance between these groups. Membership in ASA is not 
essential to participation in the technical operations* 

The Sectional Committee may dcle^te the technical work to subcom¬ 
mittees, especially if several standards arc being developed or revised under 
one project. 

The administration of a Sectional Committee is usually in the hands 
of one or several organizations known as sponsors recommended by the 
General Conference and approved by ASA through the appropriate 
Standards Board. 

The sponsor has the following responsibility: 

1 , To organize the sectional committee 

2 , To ensure that the work is carried out continuously and 
cflFectively 

3 , To provide the necessary administrative services 

4 , To keep ASA informed on the progress of the work 
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5 , To submit completed standards to the ASA for approval, 
accompanied by the sponsor s technical evaluation 

Further detaik in regard to this method are available from ASA Headr 
quarters, lo East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y-, in a document entitled 
“The organization and work of ASA Sectional Committees'* “ PR 37. 


B- Operation; The main work of the Sectional Committee consists in 
thoroughly airing the view's of all its members and in blending these views 
into a form that represents a sound solution, satisfactory to all 

^Vhcn a Sectional Committee has thus formulated a standard, it will 
in many cases distribute a draft {proposed standard) to all organizations, 
companies, and individuals that may have an mterest in the standard. 
The draft may also be published in trade journals. 

Criticisms and comments that the committee receives are carefully 
considered, and, if necessary, changes are made in the draft standard. 

The Committee then vote by letter ballot on the final draft of the 
standard. 

If the sponsor believes a consensus is obtained, the draft is submitted 
to ASA for approval as American Standard. In cases of undue delay on 
the part of the sponsor in submitting a proposed standard to ASA, a 
member of the Sectional Committee may make the submittal. 

The record of the development of the standard, the tabulation of the 
vote, the reasons for negative votes if any, the relation to standards pre¬ 
viously approved, and any other information bearing on the establishment 
of a consensus are reviewed by the appropriate Standards Board The 
Standards Board may either recommend that the Board of Re\icw approve 
the standard as American Standard, or it may return the standard to the 
sponsor indicating objections. Wlien these have been overcome, the spon¬ 
sor then presents the standard once again to the Standards Board for 
recommendation to the Board of Review for final approval as American 
Standard. 

If the Board is satisfied that a consensus ©dsts and that all other ASA 
rules and requirements are met, the standard is approved as American 
Standard and published. 
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C. ResponsibiW/es of a SecfionaJ Committee Member: A repre¬ 
sentative of an organization that cooperates on formulating a standard 
under the auspices of ASA has a niimher of responsibilities that cannot 
be shifted to ASA. 

He is responsible before the general public for the engineering 
and economic consequence of the standard which he helps 
to develop- 

2 . It is his duty to act on the standard committee in accordance 
with the policies of the organization which he represents, to 
keep his organization adequately informed, and to consult 
with his organization when necessary. 

3 , He is expected to carry out the standards wort for which he is 
responsible with administrative orderliness, competence, and 
reasonable promptness. 


Exigting StandarJa Method 

This is the second procedure under which an American Standard can 
be created. 

An existing standard of any organization may be submitted to ASA for 
approval as American Standard without going through any of the other 
recognized channels for developing American Standards. 

The approval will be given if the following conditions ore met; 

1 , The standard must be truly national In scope and recognition. 

2 , Proof must be submitted to ASA that those substantially con¬ 
cerned with the scope and provisions of the standard have 
accepted it. 

3 The standard must not conflict with other standards in its 
field. 

The American Societv' for Testing Materials is foremost among the 
organizations that have many of their own standards recognized as Amer¬ 
ican Standard. 

An American Standard approved under the Existing Standards Method 
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will not lose its original identity. Such a standard will continue to carry 
the title and number assigned by the organization that originated it, in 
addition to its ASA number and its Universal Decimal Classification for 
international as well as domestic bibliographic purposes. 


General Acceptance Method 

This is the third ASA procedure for writing an American Standard. 

Here is a typical example of how an American Standard comes into 
existence by ^ncral Acceptance. 

When both the metric s}'stcm and the Anglo-American inch system had 
been standardized, accurate conversion from millimeters to inches and 
back again u^as a problem. The legal conversion factor had to be carried 
to 506 decimal places. 

The issue was complicated by the fact that the British inch is three 
parts in a million shorter than the U. S. inch. American companies with 
foreign contracts found the situation awk>\'ard and costly. 

In the 1930's, therefore, a large automotive manufacturer suggested that 
ASA approve as American Standard a simpler inch-millimeter conversion 
factor which would be acceptable for all ordinary industrial purposes. 

ASA called a general conference to discuss this suggestion. It >vas 
attended by more than 50 national organizations. 

ITie conference agreed on the conversion factor: 1 inch = 25.4 milli¬ 
meters. This wzs approved as American Standard and is now in use 
throughout the world. 

TTie method is suitable for comparatively simple projects that do not 
require prolonged technical discussions. 

Under the method, standards are discussed and agreed upon only at a 
General Conference. No continuing Committees arc formed; however, 
an ad hoc committee may be appointed for minor editorial matters. Groups 
not represented at the conference, but substantially concerned with the 
scope and provisions of the standard proposed, can give their comments 
and vote in writing. 


*3 
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Glossary and index 

The following is a glossary of tenns that are likely to be met when dis¬ 
cussing or formulating standards under the procedures of the American 
Standards Association (ASA). A page reference indicates where mforma. 
tion about a certain term may also be found in the preceding chapters ot 
this booklet. 


American SUndarJ- A standard of national application 
approved by ASA as having been accepted by all poups and organizations 
substantially concerned with its scope and provisions. 


Associate Memter- A trade Or professional organizaUon which 
is a member of ASA, paying dues, but not represented on the Board of 
Directors or the Standards Council. 


Board o( Review (p.8,9)—Six members, elected from and by 
the Standards Council and vested with authority to approve American 
Standards on behalf of the Council. 


Committee on Procedure (p. 8 , 9 ) — A standing committee 
which assists the Standards Council in dealing with constitutional and 
procedural questions. 


Company Member—An individual company that supports AS.\ 
as a paying member. ASA derives most of its income from company 
members. 


Consensus (p.6, 7 ) — Consensus means substantial agreement 
of the important national organizations concerned. 


17 
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Cooperating BoJy— Any group Or organization that is repre¬ 
sented on a Sectional Committee or General Conference, or is otliet\^^is€ 
cooperating on a standards project. 

Correlating Committee “Former designation of what is now a 
Standards Board. 

Existing Standards Method {p. 12) — One of the three pro¬ 
cedures by which an American Standard can be approved. This method 
makes it possible under certain conditions to have existing standards of 
other organizations approved by ASA. 


General Acceptance Method (p. 13) — One of the three pro¬ 
cedures by which an American Standard can be created. TTiis method is 
intended for comparati\xrly simple projects that do not involve lengthy 
and complicated technical discussions. 


General Conference (p* 9r 13)“A meeting called by ASA 
of all national groups, organizations, and individuals that may be inter¬ 
ested in the initiation of a standards project or that may want to consida 
the adoption of an American Standard by the General Acceptance 
Method. 


lEC (International Electrotechnical Commitsion) — The 
international organization for standardization in the electrotechnical field. 
ASA cooperates with I EC through a special committee of the Electrical 
Standards Board —the United States National Committee of the lEC. 


ISO (International Organization for Standardization) — 
An organization of tlie national standardization bodies of 44 countries, 
including the U. S. ASA represents American interest at ISO meetings. 


18 
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Mcmter-Bodies^ Organizations and groups of national scope 
who hold the ultimate general authority and responsibility for the policies 
and affairs of ASA. In fact, ASA is a federation of its Membcr^Bodics. 

Memter-at-Large ^ Individual member of a committee who does 
not represent an organization or company but is participating in the 
fonnulation of a standard on the strength of his specialized knowledge. 

Project —Work planned or in process for de^'cloping or revising 
one or more American Standards under ASA auspices. 

Proposed Standard (p, 11) —Draft of an American Standard 
circulated for comments and criticism. 

Sectional Committee Method (p, 10-12) — Oneof the three 
procedures by which an American Standard can be created. A committee 
consisting of all groups and organizations substantially concerned with 
the scope of a standards project formulates a standard. Approval of the 
standard by ASA requires consensus of the committee. 

Sponsor (p» 10) — An organization assigned leadership for a 
standards project under the Sectional Committee Method. 

Stand ar da Bo ard (p. 8) — Supervises on behalf of the Standards 
Council standardization activities. There are thirteen Standards Boards, 
each responsible for a special field, and one Standards Board responsible 
for all fields not covered by any of the other thirteen. 

Standards Council (p. 8 , 9)^Responsible for all technical 
activities of ASA. Determines over-all standards policy, including rules for 
the development of standards and constitution of committees. Approves 
American Standards. May designate agencies to act on its behalf. Com¬ 
posed of not more than three rcpresentatiiTS from each Member-Body 
wlio scr\^e term of three years and are eligible for reappointment. 
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KUROPKAN I^NJIJRY KXPKRUSNCE WlTlI Al TtJMOTlVE SAFETY GLA.HS 

It in e«tlmate<l tliat ai)j>raxiinately 90 i>^reeiit of tlie iMiaseDger automubiic^ii 
maiiufaetumi lii Eurojje use temiieml atifety glass througliout, for vviutj- 
vShlplUK as well as side an rear windows* This Is not a new praetit'e; It has 
been f<>llowefl for at least years* 

In Karoi)e the only substantial (•ontroversy eomrems the use of temijered 
safety glass in wlndsbields. There the ilebate centers over whether the 
obsi^nraitii^n of vision, eansetl by dlslntegnitlon of a temi>ered safety glass wind* 
shield when bniken by a stone or other Khan» objet't, outweighs as a disad¬ 
vantage the greater likelihcx>d of injury to a iiassenger from liniNiet witii a 
latulnattHl safety glass vvtnclshleld in the event of a major collision. 

The above slateinents are based on an examination of the British and Ger¬ 
man literature. Bevertd exanitdes are given below: 

Extract from ‘Tiesign and Develoiiraent c»f the lllUtnnn Light C'ar," a paper 
preseJited at the SAIC passenger ear meeting on March 17, 1959, by A. O. Booth 
and B. B. Winter* Rootes gr(mp* England: 

'*(lne of the most significant contributions to sjifety in the current model 
is the goc*d visibility iirovided by the extensive area of glass, the thinning of the 
idllars, sioj*ing away of the engine hood, and the for^vard poslttoa of the driver, 

“tin the subjc<.'t of the tyi>e of safety glass nml in the windshield, there are 
differing points nt view'. We meet American legal requlrenients by fitting 
laininated glas.s to all Hillmans exported to the United States hut In the home 
and other markets w-e lit toughened (tempered safety) gla.ss as the prefeiTe<l 
type because we consider it has lower injury i>otentlal. We realize there have 
hei*n objections to tongbened glass on mTonnt of granulation when struck by 
lieavy, shari> objects with conseciuent sudden inirtial oh.scuration. Tills slate 
t»f affairs has been much improved by an alteration of the glass specification, the 
particle size having been considorahly enlarged by a change of ctmnt from 4t> 
to one of 20 to the scjuare inch* with a <Hmsequent csmsiderable Improvement 
in visibility under conditiiins of granulation, AVhen shattered, the complete 
glass can easily he pushed out by hand almost without a scratch to the car 
<Ki‘Ui>aiits, British accident statistics show that whereas the percentage of 
serious injurj’ arising directly fnun toughened glass is relatively low* that from 
laminated glass is much higher, on itf^eount of the lethal nature of the large 
jagged fragments left In the windshield frame which c?inistltute a grave ihi- 
tentiul danger.*' 

Extract from Road Research Report* 10-57* department of Scientific and Iir 
dustrial Research, Loiubm: 

“The most striking features iif the results so far obtained in these on-the^ 
s|K)t studies are: the suiierlority of tougheiuHl over laminated safely glass as re¬ 
gards the likelihfUKl of injury to vehicle m^cutwints.** 

Extract from ‘Tjiiminate<I versus Toughened Wtmls<Teeus—Their Pnijterfles 
lUscaisstsl.” January IP, llKill, AutCM'ar: 

“CoifCLI^SIONS 

"At the beginning of this article it was stated that no definite conclusion could 
be drawn as to the .su|>eriority of one kind of safety glass over the other. Tw‘o 
(|uatified f^tdnlouH may l>e offerefl, however* In addititui to ttie sLitement that for 
all car windows except the windscreen itself, toughened glass seems t<J be 
superior* 

ilinitted paragraph discusses windshields. 

'Tnvestigatlons by the Road Resenr4‘h I-alMiratiiry suggest that toughened glass 
is superior to laminated in respect of Injuries cause<l In major nwidents. 

FjX tract translated from “Zeutralbbitt fur Verkehrs—Me<llzm und Verkehrs— 
Usychologte iind Angreu^^nde Gebiefe'’ for February ItKH) at pp. 30-40 : 

"Tim modtiltis of elasticity 4>f thennnily temiK^rtMl glass Is not cbangeil by heat 
treatment. Upon flextire* ordinary gbiss breaks ea*sily bHTtuse the tensile str^ses 
produced on the *surface rapidly exceetl the low tensile stress llmiL The tensile 
stress occurring in presiresserj (temiiered) safety glass must first overcome the 
compressive prestres^ses existing in the surface layers and only then can it start 
to betTuiie effective itself, Consequently, prestressed plates are surprisingly 
insensitive to flexure, i.e., they can l>e bent far more before rupture occurs. 
However, they have not become harder than ordinary glass, Tliey oppose flexure 
wdth the same resistam'e* only ordinary glass ruptures sooner. 
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"In of tliese facts it was susijeetetl at first tliut the human head 

would endangered when striking tempered safety glass. But so far, the 
medical profession concerned w^ith traffic accidents knows of no case irhere a skull 
was fractures! on tempered safety glass. This has been confirmed recently by 
studies of Walter and Loew, In the Zentralblalt f. Verkehrs-Medl^in u. Verkehrs- 
Psychologie, 4/1956, pp. 243-249. 

«*«*«** 

"Supplementary to these considerntions a series of e^iJerimenfcal studies was 
conduetefl some time ago regarding the question of skull Injuries on windshields 
consisting of temiiered safety glass. The skeleton of a skull on a sled was 
allowed to strike windshields of single-plate safety glass at speeds occurring 
in traffic. All of the glass plates were destroyed by the impact, while the 
skull suffered no fractures or injuries, although the soft jiarts covering a liv¬ 
ing skull, which normally produce a considerable damping of the impact, w^ere 
entirely absent here.‘^ 

**ln the framew’ork of a research contract froin the traffic department of Nord- 
rhein-Westphalia we set ourselves the task of investigating Injuries of car 
passengers and of studying their cause ami prevention in 1956, and the first half 
of 1957. A total of 5tM> aecidents were studieii at the site. Photographs w'ere 
taken in order to determine the contact of the body with the pjirts of the vehicle. 
Tn addition, almost every single patient could be examined in order to be able to 
record, at least, an exn<d; uiedical diagnosis in the hospitals. In the 500 acci¬ 
dents which were investigated, 848 car passengers were injured. One i>eculiarity 
of (he present investtc’iitlon <*on.sists of the nearly exclusive evaluation of acci¬ 
dents within a tMiiinde<l area tmetroiH>litan Cologne). The injuries were classi- 
fted Into 10 degrees of seriousness, I'be degrees, T to 10, include fata! injuries. 
One hundre^l and forty-seven passengers were injured by windshields, wdileh Is 
17.3 f>ert»ent of all injured. In this resiiect, light injuries of the first three or 
four degr<?es of seriousness were involved throughout. Passengers on the front 
seat, l,e.. next to the driver, were affected most of all fT9 cases—59 percent). 
The drivers themselves were injure<i far less frequently, since the steering wheel 
prevented their heads from going through the windshield.'" 

******* 

Due to the fact that laminated glass resists greater forces before dropping 
otit. the number of brain concussions is greater than in the case of temix^red 
glass. 

Brain concusaions o<'cnrred 10 limes prodimed la equal parts by impact on 
tempered and luminated safety glass, although the ratio of tliese types of glass 
was 4 to 1. 

Further numerical comparisons between the two types of safety glass: 

The exact type of the windshield glass could t>e determined In 517 vehides. 
Four hundred and eight fT9 perf'ent) of these cars were equipped with tempered 
glass, and (he remaining 1D9 (21 percent) with iamlnaterl glass, Six hundred and 
ten Injured were in llie cars with hardened glnss windshields, and 172 were in 
cars with laminated glass plates. 

The proportion of persons Injured by the windshields referred to the total 
number of injured amounteil to 18 percent for the cars with temiiered safety 
glass, w'hile it was 22 percent for the cars with laminated glass. In S7 of the 
passengers injured by the hardened glas.s, the windshield was destroyed, i.e., 
80.5 percent. In the case of laminated glass plates this percentage w’as higher, 
l,e„ 89 percent. Tlins it seems that laminated glass plates are more easily 
broken by human influences than temiwed glass piatef^: Only 111 of 408 tem¬ 
pered glass plates broke (27 i>ereent) in contrast to 58 of the 109 laminated 
gla.ss plates (43 percent). Thus, the thesis of a greater torsion resistance of 
tempered safety glass appears to be correct in this respect. 

(Wliercupon, at 11:55 a.ni., tlie subcommittee was adjourned, to 
reconvene Monday, April 17, 1961,) 
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MONDAY, APEIX 17, 1661 

House of Repeesentattves, 

Subcommittee on Health and Safety, 

OF THE Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

Wa^hington^ D.O* 

The subcoiiimittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a.m*, in room 13S4, 
New House Office Building, Hon- Kenneth A- Roberts (chairman of 
the sulxionunittee) presiding- 

Present: Representatives Roberts, Harris, Rogers of Florida, 
Scbenck, Nelsen, and Thomson of Wisconsin, 

Mr, Roberts, The subcommittee will please be m order. 

The Subcommittee on Health and Safety is meeting this morning 
to continue its Iiearings on ILR. 903 and H-R. 1341, 

We are honored this morning to hare witli us a former colleague of 
ours in the House, the distinguished Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, the Honorable Abraliam Ribicoff. 

It has been a pleasure for the Chair and Membei*s of the committee 
to know of his interest in this field, and his gi^eat helpfulness in it. I 
recall that the Chair of this subconunittee visited with him in Detroit 
a few years ago, and the distinguished Secretary was at that time 
emphasizing the program in his State which has worked quite well, 
and has given his State one of the lowest percentages in the number 
of deaths per hundred thousand vehicles miles traveled. And I think 
that the wonderful effort that he made there will bear fruit for many, 
many years to come. 

He IS one of the men in the field wlio has demonstrated that high¬ 
way safety is possible, if people want it and if they ai*e given the 
guidelines and a course to follow. And that they will do so then 
quite willingly, 

Mr. Secretary, it is a real pleasure to have you here. I appiTciate 
the fact that you are up against a rather tigiit schedule. You may 
proceed with your testimony as you desire. 

STATEMENT OE HON, ABRAHAM RIBICOFE, SECRETARY OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, ACCOMPANIED BY DR. 
A. L. CHAPMAN, DIRECTOR OF THE DIVISION OP ACCIDENT PRE¬ 
VENTION, PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE, AND WILBUR J. COHEN, 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, 
AND WELFARE 

^cretary Ribicoff, Mr, Cliairman and members of the committee, 
it is a real pleasure to be here, having worked in this field in the State 
of Connecticut and, also, with the Governors^ conference. 
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I am well aware of what you have done, what your committee has 
done, and what you are trying to do on a national level. 

May I say that I have here a rei>ort from my Department concern¬ 
ing lI.R. 1341. We wholeheartedly endorse the principle of lI.E. 

The Public Health Service in my Dc^partment is conducting studies 
in the field of automobile accident causation and prevention, and we 
have a vital interest in any method which will help reduce the num¬ 
ber of automobile accidents and i*esultant injuries and deaths. 

Experts generally agree that the human factor, nit her than me¬ 
chanical inadequacy of motor vehicles, is the cause of most accidents. 
Nevertheless, inqirovemeiits in design and equipment of cai*s can, 
to some extent, compensate for this factor, not only from the point 
of view of accident pi*evention but, even more, from the standpoint 
of reducing the severity of injuries when accidents do occur. 

I shall read a few pertinent paragraphs from this report liefoi-e 
I go on with the formal testimony. 

Considerable knowledge aliXNidy exists which, if utilized by motor 
vehicle manufacturei*s, would tend to reduce at least the severity of 
injuries suffered in such accidents. For example, we believe that 
seat l>e]ts, or at least anchorage for seat belts, should be standard 
equipment for |>assenger caT*s and buses; that seats should he so an¬ 
chored as to lock them into position; that there should l>e crash padding 
of the dashboard, roof, and other areas of the vehicle against which 
passengers might be thrown; tliat there should be improvements in 
the steering wheel, in addition to recessing of the post; and that the 
interior of the car should, so far as it is possible, be cleared of dan¬ 
gerous knobs, sharp edges, and so forth. 

The Government should at the same time urge manufactui-ers to 
include such devices and fixtures in cars in standard equipment so 
far as feasible. 

T would like to submit this report to you for your i-ecord, Mr. 
Cliairman. 

Mr. Roberts. Without objection, the report will be made a part of 
the record. 

Secretarv Rtbicoff. Tliank you for inviting me to present the views 
of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare on the subject 
of the Federal responsibility and capability to assist in reducing the 
tragic annual toll of highway accidents. On this subject, T am sure 
we shall find a hir^h degree of unanimity of opinion between this 
conunittee and mv Department. 

The almost 40,000 needless deaths in highway accidents cause the 
1nc<? pp^h year of almost V<» million man-yeai'S of productive activity. 
qau»se losses dnistically reduce the productive capa<*ity of this Na¬ 
tion. Mldle these deaths exact high costs, in l>oth human and e<'onomic 
teians. they fade almost into insignificance when we consider the ti‘aflic 
injuries to over 4 million persons ever>^ year. A large i^rcentage of 
these victims are in, or are approaching, the potentially most useful 
veal's of their lives. Tlie sudden removal of this great number of 
people is a recurring and continuing disaster. 

The accident prevention activities of the Department have largely 
been centered in the Public Health Service. However, other major 
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bureaus of the Department hnv^ a veiy real interest in reducing the 
number of deaths and injuries from accidents. 

For example, the interest of the Children's Bureau in accidental 
deaths and uijuries is as>siired^ since accidents are the most important 
cause of death and disability in children, ]Much of the excellent 
services rendered by tlie fine staff of the Children's Ibireau in Siiving 
the lives and improving the licahh of cluldren are erased hy motor 
veliicle accidents* 

The Cffice of ^"ocational Hehabilitafion has a significant stake in 
accident nreventioii. Many of their activities are devoted (o attempts 
to partially CQin[>ensiite for pennanent distibilities induced by traffic 
accidents, 

Tlie financial burdens of the Social Security Adiiiinistration are 
magnified by the mounting welfare costs directly associated with un- 
Gin]>loyability because of auto accidents* 

Fortunately, the miclens of an accident prevention program (four 
people in all) was established in the Public HeaJfli Service in the 
early I950’s* 

For a number of years the rate of growth was small. In 105fi the 
budget for this activity was in the neighborhood of $50,OCX), 

The first liasie research grant for accident prevention was made 
in 1951. 

In 1957 the Public Health Service, together with tlie American 
Ihiblie Health Association and otlier i>mfessional groups, began to 
see more clearly the responsibility of the Public Health Service, State 
and local health agencies, pliysicians, and their pn>fessional allies in 
t accident prevent ion* 

Becogiiifion of this responsibility, once achieved, has replted in 
strong support from Otjngress and Uie ]>rofessional groups involved. 
For example, in fiscal year I9t>l, CongiTSs added a million dollars to 
the apprn[>riatioii for the activities of the Division of Accident 
Prevention, 

At the same time a decision was made to transfer the administra¬ 
tive asj^ects of basic rest^arch grant management in the field of acci¬ 
dent prevention to the Rureau of State Services, This respansibility 
has been delegated to tlie Division of Accident Preventioii* 

Expansion of accident prevention activities both in research and 
application has quickly followed, 

Tlie totaPstao of the Division of Accident T'revention now numbers 
122. Of this total. M are engaged primarily in tnitfic accident preven¬ 
tion activities, 

'riie numlwr of basic research gi^ints in acciflent prevention rose to 
a total of in 19t>1, of which 28 were concerned with research in 
various aspects of traffic accident prevention, 

A few examples of (mrreiit traffic accident prevention activities 
alone, condneted by the Public IToalth Sendee during 19(>1, will suffice 
to illustrate the broad sc’oi>e ami extreme complexity of this acute 
health and safety pixiblem: 


I, Ai PiaCATIOX 

1. A National Conference on Driving Simulation was held in Cali- 
foiTiia in February 1901, Jointly S[>onsored bv the Public Health 
Service, tlte Automotive Safety Foundation, and the DepaHment of 
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Commerce, it served to develop a coii^nsus conceniiiig tlie need for 
simulation device^s. 

2, In Pittsijurgh, Pa*, in Maj 1%1 a similar workshop entitled 
^^Alcohol and Driving'^ will be held to bring together all available 
knowledge concerning the relationslup of aleohol and traffic accidents. 
Cosponsored by the National Instit ute of Ment al Health and the Divi¬ 
sion of Accident Prevention, five iTgional coiifereiK'es of expeits wei^ 
held to prepare material for the iiiilL 

3, The national seat belt campaign, jointly sponsored by the Public 
He^ilth Ser\dce, American Medical Association, and National Safety 
Council, achieved its initial success wlieii the five leading Aiiierican 
inanufactiirei^ of antoinolnles agreed to install attachment iK>iiits for 
front seat belts in 1J)G3 inocleis* 

4, Tlie Connecticut accident prevention study is making a notable 
coiitribiition to the development of Iwfter scientific I'csearch methods 
in identi^dng the basic, underlying causes of traffic accident* 

It would be too time consuming to go into detail concerning many 
other traffic accident sictivities that hiwe resulted fi'om congreasional 
action, A parti al 1 i sting fol lows: 

L Driving simulation feasibility studies. 

2, Films on seatbelts, 

3, Participation in the action programs of the President’s Commit* 
tee for Traffic Safety and the National Safety Council, 

4, The development of cooperative activities between the State mo¬ 
tor vehicle administrators, State health officers, and State inodical 
societies througli national and regional conferences, 

5, A sat uni t ion publicity program in Cleveland, Ohio, iti €oo]>era- 
tioii with the Greater Cleveland Safety CounciL 

n. RESEAltCl! 

1. Automotive crash injuiy research ($118,242), 

2 * Ex peri 111 cut a I ca se stu d les o f tni ffic ac cide iits ($86,081), 

B. Caust^s of auto accidents of adolescent drivers ($30,782), 

4, Evaluating highway traffics safety motion pictures ($14,894), 

5- Accident inducing characteristics of motor vehicles ($84,953). 

6, Beseardi on fatal highway collisions ($159,332), 

7, Safety devices for automotive vehicles ($15,111). 

k Driving l)ehavior and traffic accidents ($19,610). 

9. Human factora in traffic safety ($9,210), 

In addition, there were several other research projects directly re¬ 
lated to traffic accident prevention research, as well as several others 
of broader interest. 

The greatest problem currently besetting the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, tlie Public Health Service, and the Division 
of Accident Prevention is making a detennination of how best to 
allocate the personnel, funds, and other resources currently available 
in the face of what at times appear to be overwhelming demands. 

The greatest asset to the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare in assiuiiing its rapidly expanding role in traffic accident pr^ 
vention has been the friendly, helpful, and always cooperative atti¬ 
tude exhibited by otlmr Govermnent agencies, with a longer history 
in traffic accident prevention; the National Safety Council; and other 
equally well-known voluntary and professional organizations. 
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Truly, the traiEc accident prevention effort has been and, I am 
confident, will continue to be a genmnely cooperative and mutually 
stimulating operation, 

WHAT CAK THE DEPAH'rMENT OF HEALTH, EDUOATIOI^, AND WELFARE DO 
IN ACCIDENT PREVENTION? 

Accidents and accidental injuries and deaths have been an integral 
part of living since the days of primitive man. 

As long as man is fallible and human environments continue to pro¬ 
vide accident hazards (as they always will), accidents undoubtedly 
will continue to plague us. 

However, a nation which has succeeded in reducing so dramatically 
the threat of once %videspread infectious diseases cannot in good faith 
reject the challenge to mobilize tliese same scientific resources to lower 
the currently large and for the most part unnecessary toll of acci¬ 
dental deatlis and injuries. 

Past efforts to render human environments less hazardous liave not 
been without success. Such efforts have been particularly fruitful in 
the case of large industries. Efforts will continue unabated to im¬ 
prove the safety of the environment. 

However, in the past much leas attention has been paid to the im¬ 
portance of human factors in accident causation-—to the importance 
of physical (e.g,, vision and hearing): psychological (e,g,, moods); 
and physiological (e.g,, drugs and alconol) factors which so strongly 
affect people who drive automobiles. This is a phase of accident pre¬ 
vention tlie study of which is peculiarly fitted to the talents of 
physicians, public health workers, and their professional allies, 

A much better understanding of these factors, based on sound re¬ 
search, is essential if the control of accidents is ever to be placed on 
an effective and truly scientific basis. For example, it is obvious that 
some people can work, live, and play safely in environments contain¬ 
ing relatively few accident hazards. 

Accident prevention, a complex problem, cannot be solved by the 
use of signs, placards, and postcards, Tliis has been proven, 

Tlie Department of Health, Education, and Welfare is taking the 
first steps along this research trad tlie end of which will lie the pro¬ 
duction of lifesaving knowledge which can be applied in every city, 
town, and hamlet in this country. 

m:SEAECH 

The Cornell crash injury research project-, in which the Public 
Healtli Service cooperated, serv-es as an excellent example of how 
researcli can translate basic facts into an applicable system of 
knowledge^ 

Last month the application phase of this re^areh project cul¬ 
minated in an agreement by the five leading American manufacturers 
of automobiles to install attachments for seat belts in the front seats 
of all cars sold in 1962, 

Such researches are costly, Tliey are time consuming. They re- 
•quire the recruitment of significant numbers of talented researcliers 
who are dedicated to the accomplishment of a single purpose. 
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Similar applicable knowledge can l:>e obtained through research 
involving a multiplicity of factoi-s, both environmental and human, 
which are the basic Ciiuses of many of the 00,000-odd deaths from 
accidents each year. 

The research gi*ant program of the Public Health Service is ex¬ 
panding. As it expanis, it will encompass an ever-broadening range 
of traffic accident research problems witn equally applicable results. 

Just a few selected examples of needed research will help to pin 
down this point: 

(a) What are the minimum skills and abilities that aiT. needed to 
safely operate a modern passenger car? No one knows. No one Inus 
attempted to find out in a systematic way. 

(b) AVliat effect do drugs, fatigue, and alcohol have on driving 
efficiency? There have l>een a lot of intelligent guesses but few, if 
any, truly objective determinations. 

(c) Which, of the 250 identifiable psychological faetoi*s, contribute 
significantly to automobile accidents? No one knows. Several re¬ 
searchers have made a small beginning in researching small facets of 
this problem. 

(d) Are elderly people l>eing arbitrarily deprived of their driving 

S rivileges because of opinion rather than fact? No one can say 
efinitely until basic research in this area is done. 

The Public Health Service intends to j)ursue such research leiids as 
tbes<' as rapidly as possil)le in order to build a foundation of fact for 
law enforcement. 

Today the Public Health Service has no facilities for conducting 
intramural research in accident causation similar to the intramural 
research facilities that are available to other national research centers 
such as the National Institutes of Health. As soon as possible such 
facilities will l>e provided, not only because of their stimulating effect 
on research efforts outside the Government, but also lKH*ause of their 
training value for young men and women interested in a caiver in 
accident prevention research. 

Oftentimes, before basic research findings can l>e applied for the 
purpose of siiving human lives, an intermediate step is needed— 
namely, applied research. The breadth of the accident research prob¬ 
lem, its depth and scope, suggest the necessity of greatly increasing the 
nuinl)er and tyj)es of applied research projects which are so essential 
to the application of newly won basic knowledge. 

There is the problem of attracting, and maturing, a growing number 
of highly qualified research workers in the field of accident prevention. 
A technique found very useful and productive by other institutes has 
been their program of 


RESEARC'Il FEIJOWSHII'S 

It is planned that accident pi-evention researcdi fellowships will lie 
provided to insure staedy flow of qualified i*esearchers into the ranks 
of those who dedicate their lives to finding the true causes of highway 
accidents. 

Mr. PoBER'i's. T do not want to interrupt your testimony, but we have 
a fine group of high school students here #rom Florida, They, prob¬ 
ably, do not know you. Tliis is our Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, the Honorable Abraham Ribicoff. 
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I assume that thev know this gentleman over liere Flonda 

the Representative from Florida^ and this is Mr. Schenck, the 
man from Ohio; Mr. Nelsen, the gentleman from Minnesota, and Mr. 

Thomson, the gentleman from Wisconsin. . . tt t 

This is the Subcommittee on Health and Safety of the II‘>»*se Liter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee. We are very gniteful to you 
for aiipearing at this hearing. I am sorry that we do not have enough 
seats for youVbiit I know that you will enjoy your visit to the Capitol. 

It is a pleasure to have you with us. j t i. ...» 

Secretary Kibicokk. Since this is a part of safety, and I h.ive snent 
€ years woVking with youngsters of this age, may I comment to them 
fm- :;iew secoiTds? 1 think it might lie helpful to the committee as 

will ask what age groinisyou young ladies and 

Mrs. Doris T.ewis. This is the membership of new .Mu Alpha 1 beta, 
which is a mathematical organization, a national organiption. And 
these people represents our 11th and 12th grade students in the mathe¬ 
matics department who have attained distinction in mathematics. 

Secretary Ribicokf. How many of you drive automobiles; raise youi 

hands ? 

Practicallv idl of you. . ..i ^ 

.Mr. Chairman. I would just like to point out that the greate.st iiu i- 
dence of accidents takes place in the group that is covered by this aj^ 
category that we have here. It is a great tra^dy that young people 
such as the.se, who are about to enter their full careers in life and arc 
the apples of their respe. tive parents' 

and indifference, cause not only death and siilTermgto tlieniseUcs, t 
cause so much liann and pain to their friends and families. t 

cannot be too much empha.sized or emphasized tw strongly that tlie 
need we have in America is to have in the minds of the young lyiys and 
girls, such as these, the neetl for courtesy, for obwlience of the laws, 
f^or understanding and common decency m the driving of an aiito- 

"'*lScaIlv. ohler people get bad ilriving habits and there is not much 
we can do about that, but if youngsters, .such as these, get goo<l tlrren^R 
habits at this age. they will last a lifetime. Education is one of the 
most important factors, along with enforcement and engineering, to 

solve this crime. . , . _ . , , 

I have said many, many times in talking to high school groups such 
as this—and I have been ai-ound in my State talking to these greups— 
that one of the ways to cut this down is for you young girls to stop 
dating the “wise guys" in your cla.s.srt»onis, liecaus»> the avtuap* tmy 
16 or 18 years of aj^e thinks he is a pretty big pumpkin, .Mr. t liair- 
man. And he likes to get in an automobile, and he likes to show- otT, 
and he gets into tragedies. He tries to beat that re<l light, and he f • 
to lieat someone in getting away in traffic. They do not pay much 
attention. Of course, this one-armed driving does not do any good 
in highway safety either. [Ivaughter.] .v i,, 

I have always said that if, inste^id of the wi.^ ^ly bein^ the 
popular fellow‘in the cla.ss, if the girls would stop dating the boy who 
does not drive carefully, who speeds and is rwkles.s, you would hnd 
the young men would start driving their cars in a good manner. 
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So you, youiiff ladies, have a bis role to play, and I do hope that you 
will heed this, the great loss to this country, and the fact ^at among 
this group there is represented the greatest incidence of highway acci¬ 
dents and deaths in America. 

Mr* Roberts* Thank you* 

Mr. Rogers of Florida, Thank you, Mr* Chairman, and thank you 
Mr. Secretary, for your remarks to this group from Vero Beach. I 
know they have appreciated your remarks* I think you realize that 
it is an honor to have the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel¬ 
fare interrupt his testimony to the committee to talk to you* He has 
had a most aistin^ished career as the Governor of Iiis own State and 
is now serving as Secretaiy in the Cabinet 
We are proud of these students. They will heed your advice, be¬ 
cause they are all A students* I knoAv they will take the responsi¬ 
bility of your remarks* 

Thank you for your courtesy. 

^ Secretary Eibicoff* I thank you* I have seen bright youngsters 
like the^.^ I know what you are doing, Mr. Chairman and this com¬ 
mittee, is just aimed at saving the lives of children such as these and I 
wanted to address a few remarks to them. 

Mr. Roberts* We certainly appreciate that. You may proceed. 

SLiOJLATIOR' 

Secretary Ribicopp* No discussion of research, no matter how brief, 
could be considered complete without at least passing mention of the 
need for tlie development of simulation devices as tools for research 
workers who wish to study the effect that human factors have on 
accident causation. 

It is dangerous to experiment with drivers of automobiles in actual 
driving situations* Such a process is also extremely costly since a 
traffic a^ident (^curs only about every 60,000 miles of travel. There¬ 
for© it is essential to support the developmental research required to 
permit the construction of several protot^ simulators so that drivers 
can be studied under controlled conditions, in safe environments, thus 
avoiding the expensive nationwide epidemiological network that 
might otherwise be necessary (if it were feasible) * 

In addition to supporting the construction of several prototypes^ 
of true simulators in which the driver has the illusion of almost com¬ 
plete imlity, there also is a necessity to support the development re¬ 
search involved in producing part-task simulators which can produce 
valuable and needed information in such limited areas of driver 
interest as vision, hearing, reflexes, etc* However, the validity of 
the research findings of part-task simulators can only be validated 
by checking out samples of their research findings on a true simulator* 
At the recent workshop held in Santa Monica, Calif,, on the subject 
of simulation (this conference was jointly sponsored by the Automo- 
Foundation, Public Health Service, and the Bureau of 
Public Roads), there was a remarkable mianimity of opinion concem- 
ing the need for producing a faithful simulation of the driving situa- 
as the Armed Forces have found it necessary to produce a 
j u flight experience using various models of planes^ 

and the Navy with various types of submarines* 
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Since this Rroup of experts in simulation and research have 
at this concision, efforts will be extended to provide to researehera 
in the field of accident prevention the one tool that apparently is 
essential to unlocking so many of the hitherto maccessible mysteries 

associated with traffic accident causation. „QT^ 

In brief, the Department will move rapidly to close the gap in ap¬ 
plied technology between current research instr^ientation and j^stni- 
mentaUon that will take advantage of present technological knowl- 

edgr^nt^yd^elo^ progress toward the goal of 

properly evaluating the human factors involved in traffic accident 

^usation be made so rapidly and effectively. 

application 

Some facts are so obvious, they long e^pe detection. This is par¬ 
ticularly true of the fact that no matter how enlightening a research 
project may turn out to be, it remains of only academic interest until, 
tlirough applied science, it is translated into a lifesaving potential. 

Throughout the United States there are scattered concentrations of 
interest, skill, and ability that can be readily mobilized to fight the 
war on accidents if only a small contribution can be made available, m 
the form of project grants, to assist in the inaugmation of unused 
plans and programs. Pump prming is badly needed. Jt is idann^ 
to seek methods whereby these interests and skills can be mobilized, 

particularly at the local level, in the next few years. 

AVith a little help or boost, there are hospitals which can improve 
the training of their emergency squads; there are iwison control cen¬ 
ters which can conduct poison prevention programs; there is a tre¬ 
mendous latent interest in traffic accident prevention projwts in many 
universities and schools throughout the Nation which can be ac^ivatea 
if booster shots are made available. A number of motor vehicle ad¬ 
ministrators, medical societies, and health denartments are concerned 
and alarmed about the primitive status of driver licensmg m their 
States and communities. They want to change this condition. W i ^ 
a little outside help they can bring about the ehangw thiit are needed. 
The Department plans to assist them in getting their long-delayed 

^ Tlie capabilities of the Department of Health, Education, and AVri- 
fare, particularly the Public Health Service, to give professional ad¬ 
vice to the many persons and agencies who daily seek answers to tough 
problems involving State or local traffic accident prevention will be in¬ 
creased rapidly. Each of these inquiries represents the nucleus of a 
community activity which, if properly nourished, can grow into a life¬ 
saving action program. Experts in traffic safety, many of whom are 
currently available to the Public Health Service as consultants, wiU 
be called on with mudi greater frequency to extend the capabilities 
of the Service in the general area of technical assistance and consiuta- 
tion, particularly on matters pertaining to cutting down the toll of 

highway deaths. . , ^ » 

Finally, following the historical success of the Impartment of Ag¬ 
riculture, young men and women will be trained in the spiecialty of 
accident prevention; they will be assigned to Stato and !<xial areas; 
there they will encourage and consult with local officials who wish to 
improve their State or local traffic accident prevention services. 
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These young meji and wonaen will need to be trained, but once trained 
they will vastly expand the iibility of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to assist in the growth and development of 
local projects in accordance witli the capabilities, interests, and cir¬ 
cumstances inherent in local situations. 

INTORMATION EXCHANGE 

The growing ninnher of proje<"ts in all phases of traffic safety in the 
United States and the monnting interest in the citizenry in this subject 
have created a deluge of incoming information concerning State and 
local activities. If this information is not scientificnlly collected, tabu¬ 
lated, analysed, and made readily available for rapid dissemination 
to other interested groups, one of the most valuable weapons of the 
Department’s traffic accident provention program will have been 
neutnilized. 

Wliy should community B struggle through the developmental 
phases of a program or project which, if the ex|>erience of com muni ty 
A in conducting a similar project wero readily available, could lie 
avoided? 

If a nniqne and successful method for motivating citizens to wear 
seat l?elts is developed in one coinraimity, is it not wasteful and fool¬ 
hardy for other communities to repeat the sanxe project in order to 
arrive at the same results ? 

A wealth of invaluable data already has been collected in the field 
of trafTie accident |)revention, Imtli in the areas of research and appli- 
Ciition, by the Public Health Service, It is planned, therefoiv, to con¬ 
tinue the development of better and more scienfifically sound, elTec- 
tive, and economical methmls of pliciting such valuable information, 
digesting it, and making it readily available to others who show an 
interest in kindred projects and activities. 

A mo<lern information exchange program can serve as the ftK*aI 
point of information gleaned from the experiences of State and local 
agencies and others. 

This center will have the responsibility for prodiicinir audiovisual 
messages in modern garb that can convey even to the mildly interested 
knowledge that ha,s l>een collected for educational purposes. 

TRAINING 

It is the plan of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfaro 
to develop three types of troining activities to produce an adeouate 
number of pliysicians, public health workers, and members of allied 
professions to carry the growing hiirdens imposed by the complexities 
of modem traffic. 

1. Short, courses and seminars will be held for tlie purpose of teach' 
ing nevreomers tlie concepts, principles, and practices which aro pe¬ 
culiar to this new branch of public health. These seminars aro in 
great demand throughout the States and in many localities. 

% Medium-range courses of 4 to 8 months’ duration will be held to 
train young men and women, and public liealth professionals as well, 
in accident prevention techniques. Such training coui’ses (curriculinns 
have already been contracted for) will provide the maturity in acci- 
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dent prevention required of staff members assigned to States and 
localities. These courses, liowever, will also be available for the 
training of State and local sponsored trainees. . 

3 r^no--range training will t>e provided in mci-easing amounts in 
a growing number of schools of public health, medical schools, and 
other professional schools for the purpose of encouraging physician^ 
public health workers, engineers, nurses, and others to integrate acci¬ 
dent prei'ention activities into their daily tasks wherever they may 

be located or employed. . . ^ * 

Filially, it is planned to provide training grants to institutions to 
make it possible for more, accident prevention materials and projects 
to be included in everyday teaching curricujmn.s. 

Gentlemen, the Public Ilcaltb Service is going to do its best to save 

the lives of the people of our Nation. 

Mr. EomaiTS. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. The subcommittee, cer- 
taiiilv, appreciates voiir statement on the information contamen m 
there as it reflects the efforts made by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare in a very important held. ... 

I appreciate the fact voii jxiinted out as to the inci-ease m Iiasic 
research, in your plans to support these various projects which we 
believe will give us some answers in this field where there is not joo 
much real activity so th-it we may save more lives and prevent injuries 
I would like again to thank von very much for the endoi-senient of 
H R 1341. While the chairman of this isubcommittee does not twlieye 
that this particular bill is the total answer, we do believe that it 
will establish tlie leadership of the Federal Government in this par¬ 
ti cul a r field and the public will lie guided somewhat hv the fact that 
these safety devices after having Wen recommended by a proper 
department of Goi'crninent are included on cars a.s standard equip- 

think, too, that this bill will gi\a' ns a body of statistics as to 
the value of these particular devices which we have not had in the 

^ i notice that what you had to say about the problem in reference 
to a simulator, 1 would like to know if you can tell us what is being 
done in that field at the present time. 

Secretan' Kibicoff, Jlr. Chairman, for the purpose of the record, 
since you mention the grants, 1 would like to have inserted in it tlie 
full lik of grants and the amounts, which I think would be very inter¬ 
esting to the committee, ^ , -n - - 

Mr. Roiif.«ts. Without objection that may be done. That will give 

the names of the institutions! 

Secretary Riuicoff. And the people and the type of research grants 
that are being carried on across the Nation at the present time. 

I think it would be informative and, also, instructive and interest- 


ing 


^Tlie tabulation follows:) 



Accident prevention reeearch grants 
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Secretary Ribiooff. I would like to make one further comment on 
your statement before Dr. Chapmati talks about the simulator. 

I think you are absolutely right on the track, Mr. Roberts. 

I feel that it is too bad that a bill like this even has to come into 
being, tiecause I would hope that the automotive industry, on its own, 
would automatically, as soon as any safety feature came into being, 
put it into the automobile as standard equipment. 

I do not think that Uiere is any question that we are engineering 
too many fancy frills into automobiles. And tliere are many other 
factors that are safety factors that could go in and are not going in. 

We al^p keep in mind that the liest automobile is not the fanciest 
automobile, and yet if the automobile industry does not take this lead 
I am sure that under a measure such as this, once the Federal Govern¬ 
ment writes it into its specifications for the automobiles it purchases, 
as YOU have pointed out, it will require them to put in the equipment, 
and it will be hard for the automobile industry to refuse to put it in 
their cars as standard equipment to be sold to every American who 
wants to drive an automobile. 

That is why, frankly, I am so happy to see what you are doing, be¬ 
cause I think you are breaking important ground. xVnd what you 
will accomplish by such a measure could lead to many safety features 
for the welfare of all of the people and I am sure will save many lives 
of fellow .\mericans. 

You may be assured of my personal, insofar as the Department is 
concerned, complete cooperation with your committee in trying to 
accomplish the objectives this committee has in mind. 

Dr. CiiAPStAN. I can say in answm" to yonr question, that in lO.'iS, 
upon the advice of e.xperts, the Public Health Sendee contracted with 
Coniell Aeronautical Research Daboratory to conduct feasibility 
studies to determine whether it was feasible to conduct and develop 
a^ ‘tnie” simulator. Upon their advice, it was agreed that such a 
simulator was feasible. 

At that time, however, there was a great lack of appreciation of 
what a simulator was. Many people confused it with training 
devices. And it was for that reason that, with the. cooperation of the 
Bureau of Public Roads and under the aegis of the Automotive Safety 
Foundation, a conference was called last February in Santa Monica, 
Calif., where many of the experts who had worked on simulation 
devices in the aircraft industry and in other fields met, together with 
other research workers who were not so well infonned, and discussed 
the potentialities of simulation; that is, broad simulation techniques, 
rather than merely a true simulator. It was from that conference 
that a better understanding of the role of the need, not only for true 
simulation, but also for part-time simulators, came. 

In preparation for this conference, we conducted a simulation study 
in Connecticut. It dealt with firemen who volunteered to go without 
sleep for 24 hours, to compare their performance after the 24-honr lack 
of sleep and their ability to perform these tasks prior to that. Of 
course, there was a great degradation of ability in performing these 
assigned tasks. 

They found a conflict in the results with the use of alcohol. They 
^ve the alcohol in amounts that would raise the blood level to 0.0.5. 
The volunteers did not know who received the intoxicants. We found 
a great conflict there. 
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Some of those who did not get any alcohol had decreaswl ability to 
do the tasks. They convinced themselves that they were intoxicated, 
shall we say. And some- of those who got the alcohol did not show 
the expecteil degradation of reaction. So this calls attention to the 
need for precise research in that area and for not jumping to con¬ 
clusions. 

Other tests were done. , . - , . j * 

The end result is, I believe, that the lieginnings have been made m 
simulation devices. And if additional research grants are pi ov idea, 
tlie partially developed simulatoi's can become true simulators within 

a very short period of time. , . , j i i 

Mv lionKKTS. I am glad to have that explanation, because, fankly, 
to my knowledge the. simulator I felt was pretty well confined to efforts, 
I liel'ieve, which were understudy for some time and the huilditig of one 
that could be made available and it should be made, available to the 
schools throughout the country and to have an aderjuate couise. in 
drit’ingeducation. . , , * 

Those are. all of the ijucst ions the (’liair has. Are there any ques¬ 
tions from the mem liers^ . 

Mr SciiENOK. Mr. (’hairman, I would like sincerely to commend 
my friend, Secretary Rihicoff, for the splendid work lie is doing 
and'for hi.s e.vceUent statement, all of which is most encouraging to 
the nieniliers of this subcommittee. 

I should, also, like to thank him and to commend him for Ills very 
effective statement off the cuff, if you please, to this very fine groiqi 
of high scliool students from Yera Beach. _ ^ 

I notice that on pagc.s 13 ami 14 of your statement, Mr. bet'retai y, 
you referred under the caption^ ^^Iiiforiiiation IiiXchauije, to the ad- 
vantage of the exchange of inforniation, probably through your 
Depai4nient, I am wondering if you could explain how the communities 
could take advantage of studies made in other communities. 

Secretary Hiiucofi-'. I have found this, that there is a gi’eivt, gieat 
interest, sir, in this whole field of highway safety. This is a concern 
of every mayor, of every Ooveruor, and of every' thinking citizen. 
The press is very much interested in highway laifety. llighw.iy safety 
drives are going on in all of the 50 States. Citizens and public officials 
are equally concenied. 

Many people are duplicating their work. Community A over a 
perimrof years lias tried a method that has either succeeded or failed 
and comimmity B decides, on its own, without ever knowing, that it is 
going to use this method. It might save _a lot of money_ and time if 
k knew that past experience has indicated its success or failure. 

Once the Department collates all of this information together we 
will invite communities and States, mayois and Governors, etc., who 
are interested in highway safety not to hesitate either to come to 
Washington personally of to write to us telling us what they are inter¬ 
ested ill trying to do, asking for information; and to have a library 
established with pamphlets, with tables, with methods, with pictures, 
with experience of what has been done and the re.sults. And, there¬ 
fore, with this clearing house in the Federal Government and accessi¬ 
bility to it, you will find that the good methods will be adopted and 
the bad methods will he rejected. 


70700 - 61 -- 17 
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It is something that con Id do an incalculable good for every com¬ 
munity in this countnr because I do not think there is a man or a 
woman in America who has not directly or indirectly been affected 
by an accident Many of us have lost close relatives* The papers 
each day in every community in America list the highway deaths of 
people known to everybody else in tJie community. 

fantastic cost of insurance each year goes up and up and up, un¬ 
til it gets so that it is becoming economically vei'y, very tough to drive 
a car, if you have a sense of responsibility and you want to take care 
of a person who is injured. If we are not careful and do not reduce 
the cost of highway accidents—if we do not eliminate the deaths, Tve 
are going to Imd that the automobik, instead of being a boom, is just 
a curse. An automobile is a boon, but we must mate sure that we 
eliminate many of these hazards. 

I think, Congi'essman Schenck, that you have put your finger in a 
very simple way on one of the most important phases of the question 
of giving information to whoever wants it. And I tliink that America 
wants it 

I did find in my period as Governor, interested in this field, that 
newspaper editors, Governors, mayors, from all over the United States, 
used to come to Hartford to talk about these problems, to see what we 
wanted to do, what we were trying to do, anci wliere we were success¬ 
ful and where we had failed. There is so much interest in highway 
safety that once this gets a boost from the Federal Government—once 
the people in whom tliis conunittee is interested know that our Depart¬ 
ment is available to help, I think that %ve would start accomplisliing 
some plus factors in this whole field. 

Mr. Schenck, I might say that I think the public relations people 
in your Department should make sure that these various reports of 
studies would go to municipal and State officials and associations of 
municipal and State officials so that they may be informed as to the 
availability of this information in your Department, I think this 
information should be made available when you have had an oppor¬ 
tunity to set im your library and information for them. 

Secretaiy Eibicoff, Of course, we will always work very closely 
with the National Safety Council which does an excellent job, I do 
not want you to think that the Government will do the whole job, 

I think much of the experimentation and research that are being 
done will be available to the fullest extent possible. We would want 
to continue a cooperative effort with private agencies in this field, such 
as the Automotive Safety Foundation, the National Safety Council, 
and other groups who are doing an excellent job in this field. 

But I think that all of us coordinating our efforts would be very 
helpful in this field, 

Mr, Schenck. And, perhaps, the publication of the availability of 
this in the so-called trade journal would be helpful. 

Secretary Riiucoff, And also, the State public health officials and 
our own Public Health Service officials are out among the States, 
They can be making this information available to all of the State 
people. In other words, our public liealth services, all over the 
United States can be helpful* As information is developed, it will be 
made available to the Governors of our States and to the miuiicipali- 
ties who I know are veiy anxious to do their part, I liave not known 
a Governor in the 50 States %vho is not vitally interested in this field. 
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And the mayors of the cities and othei's are interested in the work 
that is being done here. 

Mr. ScHENCK, I want again to express my appreciation to Secre¬ 
tary Ribicoff for this veiy effective and helpful work that h© is doing, 

Mr. Kociees of Florida. I, too, appreciate the statement of the 
S^retaiy and the interest that you have in this subject which, I tliink, 
wdU be shown in the work that follows. 

1 have a feeling, however, that^ perhaps, we could do more than act 
as an information center, 1 realize the importance of that^ but I have 
the feeling, and I have l>een in this field and have worked with it, cer¬ 
tainly, for some time. I know that your work has been outstanding 
on this subject. 

It seems to me that we really are not concentrating enough yet 
on safety first in this whole problem. 

I notice in your statement on page 9 wliei^e you say: 

Today the Public Service has no faeilities for conducting Intra-mural 

research in accident causation similar to the intra-mural research faeUlties 
that are available to other national research centers, such as the National In¬ 
stitutes of Health. 

It seems to me that this researcli would be a proper tiling for the 
Federal Government to do basic I'esearch on. We want to find out 
what the real problems are, instead of a rather hit and miss program 
as it is thus far, 

I wonder what the Secretary might think about expanding this 
sort of program and, perhaps, developing some facilities for our doing 
some research along these lines, rather than putting out a basic grant 
here and there which is done in the health field. I know that you plac^ 
grants among various colleges and universities and I know that is 
very effective and necessary, but I still do not think that we are taking 
theleadership in getting to the core of the problem by simply saying, 
‘‘We are going to put out some pamphlets and send out some men and 
have them talk a little bit about it” I think we have to meet tlie 
problem head on and actually do some research to solve these problems. 

Here ai-o 40,000 people who die by automobile accidents. We do 
not yet have any facilities in the Federal Government to research these 
problems and to find out the real causes and what can be done about 
them. 

Secretary Ribicoff. I think that you are right First, may I say 
I have been Secretary only since January 20. 

Mr, Rcxiers of Florida. I realize that I realize that I am not 
criticizing you. 

Secretary Ribicoff, Basically, I would say that I think you are 
on the right track. Of course, to be able to do this we will have to 
have some more funds, you understand. 

Mr. Rdgebs of Florida. Yes, 

Secretary Ribicoff. I think you might be interested in this list 
which I have asked to be included in the record. As I run my eye 
down the list on the grants, I notice that there are listed Cornell Uni¬ 
versity, Northwestern, Harvard, Michigan State, Public Health In¬ 
stitute, State of Califomia, Michigan State, University of Minnesota, 
University of Michigan, IVayne State University, Flight Safety 
Foundation, Department of Health, Honolulu, Michigan State, New 
York University, University of California-ljos Angeles, International 
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Association of Cliiefs of Police, University of California, Coliimbia 
Universitv, George Washington University, et cetera. In other words, 
you will be very much interested in seeing the amount of research 
through these grants that we are_ doing. 

Of course, there, are many universities and many people vitally 
inferevSted in this field, and we should encourage them to no as much 
as possible, 

I would believe and T would hope frankly, I would want this whole 
job to be done to the fulle^it extent possible that we can and to have 
the outside cooperation with universities and colleges that would like 
to cooperate, I do think that there is much more that, can be done on 
an intramural basis, which we would like to do, 

Mr, PoGERs of Florida, I would not expect ever^Thing to be done 
here, but in drawing an analysis in the health field, we still have our 
facilities here wliich are developing dynamic progress. At the same 
time we are earning nut all of the grants in other uni verities in 
various fields, AVe have put emphasis ip>on that matter, 

AAHint, for instance, is the budget now for accident prevention re¬ 
search? T think that you said $1 inillion was allocated in 1061, T am 
wondering what the actual budget fm'research is* 

Di\ riTAPMAN, $l,400,(KK\ approximately, this year. We can place 
the exact figure in the record, 

Mr, Rooers of Florida, Tt would be lielpful to have that infor¬ 
mation. 

Dr. Chapman, AAV can supply the exact amount for the record, 

(The information follows:) 

nftfsjc rc* 80 iircli grants In Rscal j'ear IDOl totalecl $1,482,000, Of the 33 re^search 
prejeetj? supported in 1001,2,3 deal directly with various phases of trafllc accident 
resea roll, 

Mr, HfKiERS of Florida, AAV have millions and millions of dollars 
being spent for research on health, AAV have 40,000 deaths with 4 
million people injured every year and our budget is $1,400,000, rough¬ 
ly, I see that you have 122 pen]>le in accident prevention. You Just 
came on the scene, I understand, I was pointing out some of the 
things that concenu and how little we have been doing does eon- 
ceiTi me. 

Secretaiy Riiuc'Off, I think in all fairness, let me say this, T do 
not think that you are ever going to find tlie touchstone, the }»nnncea 
to solve this entire problem. In all candor you have a liuman factor. 
And y'ou never know what any man is going to do at any given time 
under any given circumstance. There is so much that has to be 
done. 

There is the question of enforcement. Xo matter what research 
you do here, if the coiiiTs will not prosecute, if the police will not 
arrest and the arre^sted peo[>le are let out the people are not tHliicated. 
And if you do not take the students that we had here in the room 
this morning and give them good driving habits, you will lose much. 
You do not take advantage of the way you build roads. After all, 
with the amount of traffic, and the types of cars that you have, there 
are many factors of engineering tliat you can put 'into tlie roads 
themselves. 
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There is thfe question of reciprocity between States, ami the question 
of what the Eoberts bill is aiming at ri|^ht now, safety devices, at least, 
to minimize the severity of the injury in case of accident. There are 

all of these factors. * i 

No matter what research you do, you will always have accutents. 
I tliink w© should do eveiything possibly can to minimize th© 
accidents. Tliere is no easy way to solve it. I think that we would 
be making a big mistake if we let people believe that thei'© is one answer 
to accident prevention. We must do everything w© can to minimize 
and to decrease accidents. ^ 

And as fast as these ideas come, whether they come from the btates 
or come fn>m research or come from this committee, we shotdd try 
to jmt them into effect. 

Mr. Eogers of Florida, I agi'ee with that. Certainly, we cannot 
find an answer with inspect to al! of it- 11 k* question is whether 
we are doing enough basic research to find out wlmt we should do to 
try to funnel information out and make it available to those who are 
interested in doing something. For instance, I think that research 
on the safety factors on the cars alone, probably, conld do a great 
deal. It is starting now, T think. Like we say in this bill, this is a 

right step in t hat direction. _ t » t i ^ i 

I was glad to see your statement on air pollution, winch, T thmk, 
is a very necessary tiling. That action has come about from the last 
Congress, because w© started to assert some leadei'ship in this par¬ 
ticular field. _ , 1 ^ r 

Mr. Koberi’S. If you will yield, I should like to have inseiTed in the 
record a statement in the Sunday Star of April 10 by Secretary 
Eibicoff- 

{Tlie statement follows:) 

I From ttie Star, Apr, IG. ia6l ] 

Ribicoff Abks Fumks Contkol 

Welfare Secretarj^ Riblceff wants the auto manufacturers to Install devices 
on new ears to cut down exhaust fumes. 

If the auto industry doesuT act voluntarUy to make the device Rtandard 
equipment, Mr. Rflilcoff said yesterday “then legislation to require it should be 
considered.” 

Mr. RibicofTs predecessor, Arthur S. Flemming, also had said the device 
should he made staudard equipment The auto maiiiifacturers. according to 
an HEW siiokesman, refused to put the device on all cars but agreed to make it 
optional. 

The device was put on cars to he sold in California, which has been struggling 
with “smog** problems for the past 10 years. Some cars with this device have 
reached Washington and buyers have paid the extra few^ dollars for it without 
knowing that they were thus contributing to cutting down air pollution in the 
Nation’s Capital. 

The gadget g^ies by various names, such as crankcase ventilation control device 
or blowby device. It diverts fumes of crankcase back into the engine to be 
rehurned. 

It was reported that a car manufacturer reported in 1959 that crankcase 
hlowhs’ is responsible for from a quarter to a third of the total pollution from 
ear fumes. When this report was tested In Jjob Angeles County and by Public 
nealth Service research officials, it was found that a significant portion of 
car fumes cornea front this source. 

Mr. Rckiers of Florida, I \vsinted for a minute to go inlo this ques* 

tion. .According to the statement, 122 people hare been nssigped to 
your accident division. I notice that are enjraped, primarily, in 
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traffic accident prevention activities. Wliat mainly are the otlier per¬ 
sonnel concerned with I 

Dr, Chapman, Traditionalljj Public Health has been concerned 
with home safety for a number of years. It was not until 1956-57 
that they finally broke through the barrier and became interested in 
traffic safety. So natui'ally> m relating oui' activities to the current 
activties in the States^ we are more active, or have been traditionally^ 
in home safety and in farm safety and in these other types of safety 
activity ratlier tlian in motor vehicle safety, but the contribution we 
are making, percentagewise, is growing much more rapidly in the 
motor vehicle field in the last few years. 

iln Rogers of Florida. What is your budget for these other safety 
activities? 

Dr. Chapman. That amounts approximately to $1,300,000. We can 
insert the exact amount in the record. 

Mr. Rogers of Florida. If you will do so. 

Dn Chapman. We will. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

For direct operations In fiscal year 1961, including $1,440300 was allocated^ 
$643,400 for trnffie accident prevention. 

Of the 122 full-time employees, 34 are in traiSc safety work. 

Mr. Rogers of Florida. In other words, vou are speaking about 
$1,300,000 for other accident w^ork? 

Dr. Chapman. That is for direct operation, about one-thh^d of which 
is on motor vehicle safety activity. About two-thirds of the basic re^ 
search funds are spent on motor vehicle safety research. About one- 
third of the funds for apjilication is spent on the study of highway 
accidents, that is, one-third of direct o[>eration funds. Do you see 
what I mean ? 

Mr. RtKiERS of Florida. Give me that again. 

Dr. Chapman. We have a research budget of $1,400,000, covering 
33 jirojects. About 23 are directed toward liiglnvay safety research. 

Mr. Rogers of Florida. Yes? 

Dr. Chapman. AVe have about $1,400,000 for direct operation. Of 
tills amount, about one-thii'd is spent on highway safety activity. 

Mr. Rogers of Florida, AVhat percentage of the accidents are caused 
by automobiles; that is of the total accidents? 

Dr. Chapin. Motor vehicle accidents cause about 40 percent of 
the deaths each year, but home accidents cause tlie great majority of 
injurie>s, ^ In otlier words, motor vehicle accidents tend to be more 
fatal, accident for accident, titan home accidents are. 

Mr. Rogers of Florida. And there are about 4 million accidents, I 
believe, from automobiles each year. 

Dr. Chapman. There are 40,000 deaths. 

Mr. Rogers of Florida. Yes. 

Dr. Chapman. And a little over 4 million injuries from automobile 
accidents. 

Air. Rogers of Florida. I just wanted to say that I hoped in this 
study you would give some thoughts to increasing your basic research 
on these problems, 

I am glad that the Secretary has gone into this subject and has taken 
a very vital interest in it. With 40,000 deaths a year, this is certainly 
one of the major fields that needs research and leadership from the 
Federal Government. 
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Secretary Kibicoff. At this point, I Ti^ould like to place in the 
r^ord, Congressman Robei^ the statistical summaries that would 
give the answei^ to the questions you just asked. You will have it for 
the purposes of the record. 

(The document referred to follows:) 

Accident Preventiok Pbogbam—Statistical Suumaby 
Director of program; Dr. Paul V. Joliet 


Orffanization (June 50 , 19€0) 

Unit: Emjtloifee9 

Office of Chief_-__________ 7 

Operational research_______2 IS 

Program services_ 13 

National clearinghouse for poison control centers.™___ 6 


Personnel (as of June SO} 



mj 

im 

lasfl 

im 

IMI (esti¬ 
mate) 

Paid eIfipklYIEl1lQUH^. _______ 

S 

43 

37 

m 

I2S 

In DistrtcC of Ckilninbla araa _ j 

i 

37 

aa 

32 

87 

Outside District of Columbia area_ 


a 

5 

G 

41 


Funds ifisml ^ear) 
[In tbousandfi] 



11157 

im 

1969 

im 

I9fti (esti¬ 
mated) 

Total available__ __ ****„^„ 

49 

318 

323 

355 

* 1,271 

Approprlatioae......... 

49 

4 1 

4 1 

le 

34 

Transfer..... 


4 

4 

IS 

34 

Funds avaOablo tor: Dtract oporattoas.... 

49 

318 

325 

355 

1,271 


Program statistics (United States; years indicated) 



1955 

1950 

1057 

1958 

1969 (esti¬ 
mated) 

Aoektimtal deaths: 

AH aoddents... 

93,443 

88.426 

22.935 

82,062 

94, 780 

95,307 

90,604 

fto 9.Vk 

Motor vehicle.*... . 

39.828 

38,702 

9A Qftl 

OB, JJU 
ttc 94n 

Home...__ 

22 ! 630 

99 779 

JO, WQi 
99 7JQ 

vOp ImmJ 

Ottker and unspecified___ 

32,522 

1 (A 

33,833 

/is 

30,874 

9W 

30t230 



Accidental deatlie as percent of aU deaths hy age 


19M 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

Under 1.**_ 

3,35 

28,35 

40.53 

49.89 

28.89 
13.52 
A 50 
3.23 

3.09 
28, 72 

3.23 
2& 16 

3.29 

27.68 


1 to4,___ 

®+ 44 

5 to 14__ 

41,60 

49 90 

ft? 

«r. la 
At OA 

1510 34..... 

52 ! 40 
30,44 
14.55 
6.89 
3.19 

55.00 
30,77 
14 61 
6,86 
3.11 

51.75 

36.07 

14.24 

41. P4 

62.2T 

Ofl lUt 

_ . 

asto44..______ 

45toM.„.„ *_ . _ 

4CCI- ov 

13.88 

6.27 

6 ^A 

55 and over.—__ _... _____ 

Wi f% 

s ni 



4< U l 

4 - 7 * 
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Estimated number of persons injured (July 7957 to Jufie 1958) 


[Numbers In thousands) 



All ages 

Under 6 

5 to 14 

15 to 24 

2510 44 

45 to 64 

65 and 
over 

All accidents-- 

Motor vohick*. 

While at work... 

Home.. 

Other and unknown*.. 

46.919 
4.702 
8 . IfiO 
19,137 
14.930 

5.641 

120 

^832 

1.689 

10,830 

323 

178 

5,732 

4.598 

7.040 
1,214 
1.4<VI 
1.311 
3.051 

11,332 
1.609 
3,755 
3. ISO 
2,728 

8,451 

1,081 

2,471 

2.536 

2.363 

3,625 

296 

282 

2.545 

501 


Mr. Robi:kts. Tliank you very niiich. 

Secretary Riricoit*. I ii^ree with you a^jain. Frankly, I have al¬ 
ways been excited about wliat the Rol)erts connnittee has been doing. 
1 CIO not know whetlier you ivalize youi*self the real impact and im¬ 
portance of the work that you do here—1 mean, the leadership in this 
field, the nationwide leadei*ship. 

This leadership that comes out of this conunittee, in every phase 
in the field that von have touched, in it you affec't the life and the wel¬ 
fare of practically every man, womam and child in America, and you 
may lie aSvSured of my close coot)eration, working together with this 
committee to try to work out an effective program in the field en¬ 
compassed by this committee for the future welfare of all of our 
people. 

I do look forward in the years ahead to working very closely with 
this committee. 

Mr. Romarrs. Thank you. 

Afr. Nei^sen. Mr. Secretary, has there ever been any coordination 
of some of tlie^^e rec'ommendations of these various research groups? 
For example, has there ever lieen an attempt made to as^>mble an 
automobile with the maximum of safety factors installed in the ma¬ 
chine? Perhaps the Government coula provide leadership by pur¬ 
chasing some of these machines—setting a gocal example for the pub¬ 
lic. Has there ever been anything like that done? 

Secretarv Ribicoit. No. A few years ago, I would say 1958, the 
Governors^ Committee on Highway Safety of which I was chairman, 
went to Detroit and talked not only to the en^ineei-s, but to the presi¬ 
dents of all of the major automobile companies. I think it is one of 
the few times that they all came together—I mean not only did we 
visit the plants and the experimental yards of every major automobile 
company, but we sat down with all of their top people to disciLss this 
problem. 

They are all doing work in this field, some very interesting work. 

On safety devices, I do not think that anv manufacturer wants a 
monopoly. He is willing to exchange his information with the other 
manufacturers. 

T think that they move too slowly in putting the.^ into effect. 

My feeling is this, and I woutd make a prediction, that when 
Detroit knows that Washington means business, through the efforts 
of your committee and the Congress, that much of this will never 
have to get into law, that they, too, will realize the basic interest of 
the people of the United Stafes, shaking through you /^ntlemen— 
my prediction is that w^hen this takes place, Detroit on its ow’ii will 
do this, because looking back from the standpoint of my research, 
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about 10 percent of the cost of every autoniobi e today fr<ws .nfo enp.- 
ueering fancy frills, in the price of a car- They are tl.e so-cnlled 
parasitic parts that are not necessary to run the 

Let us say that if vou take an automobile that costs $-,.>01), that 
amounts to SQ.-iO. You take the safety factors you frentlcmen are talk¬ 
ing about; what do (hey cost? About $50, inayl«, m the cost of 

^Once*the°AAnerictin people know that for $50 or if«0 they call get 
some of these safety featuras, they will be willing to give up the fancy 

Ijet US not kid ourselves. You iuive them in your car ami I liiive 
them in my car, but we get no tise from them, altliough we pay for 

^^Mhink there is such a realization in the fact that Detroit ha,s gone 
into the manufacture of the small antomohile. 1 think that one® 
they know that this committee means business and is going to push 
these things through the Congress, yon will find that they will sud¬ 
denly realize tlie time has eome to put these tiling into automobiles 
It is eoinmonsense; it is good business. And I think that just that 
awareness will bring good results. This is my prediction. 

And if this takes place, I t hink this <-omm!ltee is due a lot of credit 
from tlie people of Ainericu, 

Mr, Nel.^en. Thatisall Thank you. . 1 , ■ ,» 

Mr. TiioiMsoN, I have no qnestkm^^. I have enjoyed hearnig the 
Secretary again, T thought he sparkled when he talked to the group 

from Vero Beach, j; r . 

Secretary Rmia>FK, 1 am alwsiys dad to see^one of my former ('ol^ 
leagties, l am glad to see you again, (jovernor Thomsoti, 

Mr* Thomson. Thank you. , , . ** p n 

Mr RoBKirrs. ’We are glad to have the eliairimin of our lii!i coin- 
mittee with ns todav. We shall be ghul to hear from him. if he has 
anv comments to make. 

Mr. Harris. Thankyou. Mr. Roberts. 

Mr. Secretary. 1 just want to say that 1 am sorry that I wasothei - 
WMS© engaged an<l coulil not be here for tlie pre,sentat ion of your state- 
nient this morning. I ani pleased to ohseiwe, of course, the statement 
you have made regardiiig automobile exhaust fumes and the publicity 

given it in the newspapers. , . . , • 

T,too, want to say that T believe that this subcommittee is deser\ mg 
of a lot of credit~the major credit—for the progress that has been 


made in tins Held, , . . i i t * 

I know the difficulties they were having in this work when 1 first 
became chairman of this committee; however, they have labored with 
this question hard and long and have been patient, and over the yeai’s 
iuive accomplished a great deal. , 

If by installing this blowby device, some fumes can be eliminated 
as has been done in California, it can be done in Pittsburgh. It can 
he done in Washington. 

Incidentallv. when I read your statement to the press i-egarding ex¬ 
haust fumes, I wondered if something could not be done to control 
the^e fumes from our buses, as well as passenger cars, 

I noticed in connection with this report that these blowby devices 
can be installed at the time of manufacture for $4.60 or $5. 
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If that can be done, it should be. Tliis committee, over the years, 
has emplu^ized that. It would pi'event this condition in other places 
in the United States. It would help prevent their experiencing the 
same conditions now found in California. 

I have been out there the last couple of years and experienced that 
condition myself. I thought that it would not affect me, but before 
we left, one day it hit me, too. 

I think what you are doing in backing up what the committee is 
tr>dng to do is of tremendous benefit to the industry itself. 

If such an instrument could be put on mv car, I would prefer that 
they put it on. And I imagine that most oi the automobile drivers of 
the country would welcome it, too. 

I thank you, as chairman of the committee, for your attention to this 
and the assistance you have given to the committee. 

Thank you, Mr. Roberts. 

Mr. Roberts. The Chair, I am sure, expresses the sentiments of the 
members of the subcommittee in thanking you for your continued 
support, in the work of this subcommittee. 

We are always happy to have our chairman sit with us at any time. 

Again I want to thank you, Mr. Secretary, for your statement and 
to say we especially appreciate your support in the form of the report 
on II.R. 1341 and your offer of support to the committee in its 
activities. 

We appreciate it very much, and the information you have given 
and the time you have given to the work before the committee. 

Secretary Ribicoff. Thank you. It was a pleasure to be here, Mr. 
Chairman. May I say that I am as close to you as the telephone in 
case fhei*e is any question in your mind, Mr. Chairman, or the 
committee’s. 

As I said, before the chairman of the full committee came in, from 
my knowledge of the Department, the various problems that funnel 
through this whole committee in various pha.ses, they ai’e some of the 
most important and weighty for the internal progress and w^ell-being 
of our Nation. And that is why I am so thrilled to be working to¬ 
gether with a group of jieople so interested, because I think wdth 
cooperation between the Congress and the executive branch in this 
field, much good can be accomplished for all of our people, not only 
back in vour own districts, but the people in the entire Nation. 

And keep this in mind, that it might be very interesting to know 
that when you talk aliout the problems of highw^ay tmtBc and the 
problems of safety, w’hile the record in the United States may be 
bad, it is still much better than the record of any other nation in 
the world. \ou will find that what you do here will not only have 
an impact in the Umted States, but wdll be followed by every nation 
in the world. During the period that I w’as working in tliis field 
in Connecticut I w^as also visited and received inquiries from foreign 
nations and representatives of the press from all over the world, who 
are deeply concerned. The lead that this committee will he taking 
not only will be one for the people of the United States, but you wifi 
find that all over the world people will be beating a path to your 
door to find out what you are doing. So, therefore, you are really 
affecting the health of the people and the future people all over the 
world, as well as those in the United States. 
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Mr. Roberts. I might say, going back to the effect that this com¬ 
mittee has had in the safety picture, we have been al] over this country 
studyilifi: this problem. I IiaTe had wonderful lielp my col¬ 

leagues on tills committee. I beliere that one of the forward steps 
wliich ha.s been taken by this industry goes back to t.ie hearing on 
n.R. 1341 w'hen the industry pleilgetl itself to so manufacture their 
care that seat belts could be attached at a veiy small cost, that m 
all the 19C2 models. The cars will be manufactured so that these 
belts can be placed on them at a veiy small cost. 

I might say, too, that last Thursday afternoon I was advised to 
bo present at. the General Federation of Women’s Clubs consisting or, 
I believe, 16,000 clubs and 5% million women, who are going to 
to get safety belts on as many cal's as they possibly can. And this, 
too, is Ijeiiig sponsored, 1 think, by the Automobile Manufacturers 
Association, NADA, and the Auto Industries Highway Safety Oom- 

raittee, Inc. . . 

I tliink we had a great deal to do with getting this. 

Again, I want to thank you for your appearance here today. 

Secretary Ribicoff. Thank you again. , • 

Mr. Roberts. Our next witness is Mr. John H. Moore, Adminis¬ 
trator of the General Services Administration. W'e are always hap- 
pj' to have you before the committee. 


STATEMENT OP JOHN L. MOORE, ADMINISTRATOR, GENERAL 
SERVICES ADMINISTRATION; ACCOMPANIED BY J. W. FLATLEY, 
ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER, OFFICE OF PROPERTY MANAGE¬ 
MENT; S. 0. FARRIS, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER, MOTOR EQUIP¬ 
MENT; AND A. c. McKinney, jr., industrial supplies and 

EQUIPMENT BRANCH CHIEF, NATIONAL BUYING DIVISION, 
FEDERAL SUPPLIES SERVICE, GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRA¬ 
TION 


Mr. Moorf.. Mr. Chairman and gtmtlemen, I have with me three gen¬ 
tlemen, Mr. Flatley, Mr. Farris, and Mr. McKinney, Jr.; I am not 
exiierienced on the subject of safety as was the Secretaiy who pre- 
ceiled me. I have a general statement which is not too lengthy and X 
shall endeavor to go through that as rapidly ns possible, 

I am John H Moore, Administrator of General Services. I am 
hero today at your request to discuss with you and your subcommittee 
the Federal Government’s responsibility in protecting pe^ns and 
property in interstate commerce from highway accidents. 1 ou liave 
asked that I give you the benefit of my views as to what the Federal 
Government, and specifically, General Services Administration, can 

and should do to prevent such accidents. « i , 

First, let me say that I welcome the opportunity you have afford^ 
me to discuss with you ways and means of combating the tragic 

toll of highway traffic deaths and injuries. , . 

Second, I wish to take this means of expressing my appreciation 
for the interest you and your subcommittee are taking in protecting 
persons and property from highway accidents and the painstaking 
study you have been making of highway safety problems. As Admm- 
istrator of General Servic^ I want you to know that I share this 
interest and concern with you and assure you of my full cooperation. 
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riiircl, Mr. ciiairnian, I would like, at this ijoint. to niakr a brief 
eomment with resiwct to your bill, H.R. 1341, to retjuire naHseuirer- 
curryiiig motor vehicles purchased for use bv the Federal Govern- 
meiit to meet certain safety standards* 

On .March 28, 1961, we submitted a report on this bill to the chair- 
man of the Hmi^, Committee on Interstate and Foreif^n Commerce. 
\\ e took the position that, enactment of such lofrislation would not I>e 
necessary since the General Services Administration already has tech 
meal authority to pre.scrihe motor vehicle procurement standards. 

ith your permission, Sfr. Chairman, we wish, at this time, to submit 
a revised report on H.R. 1341. In view of the fact that theie may 
a benehcial effect from the enactment of legrislation which would 
clearly defane the responsibility of establishing' requirements for safety 
devices to lie installed in motor vehicles sold to the Federal Govern¬ 
ment, General Services Administration would have no ohjcctioii to 
the enactment of H.f{. 1341 if the hill were amended by striking 
the words “Seeretarv of Commerce” in lines 7 ami 10 on iiage 1 and 
msertiiig in hen thereof the words “Administrator of General 
Services. 

The rea^n we have asked for that specific change—and this I 
nniierstand lias been completely agreed upon bv tlie Department of 
Goinmerre and the Department of Health, Edneat ion, and IVelfare— 
is that there should be only one agency within the Government pre- 
scnbmg these standards and specifications for the purchase of vehicles. 

riiero is another matter in relation to the change of the statutory 
hmitation as to the amount of money that we can spend ■for automo* 
bite and staGon wagons. And if someone else were prescribing 
safety regulations we might not be able to comply 'with those stand¬ 
ards because of the lack of funds. 

As you know, the General Services .Administration establishes pro¬ 
curement standards for motor vehicles purchased for use by the execu¬ 
tive branch of the Govemment, which standards must be observe,d 
by other branches of the Government as well. In doing so 'we have 
continually kept safety in mind as one of tlie major objectives of the 
procurement standards. We are, of course, limited to those safety 
accessories which the manufacturers provide as standard oiitional 
equipment, since the Goi'emment’s purchase of appro.\imateIy 10,000 
pa.ssenger cars per year represents only about 0.2 percent of the 
new passenger car sate in the United States. The present procure¬ 
ment standards require that each passenger car sold to tlie Federal 
Government has safety gtess; dual constant speed windshield wipers; 
ash trays; horn ring or bar; dual horns, two sun visors; windshield 
washers; fresh air heater and defroster; turn sijqials: inside rearview 
mirn>r of the irlaiT-i-edticin^r fype; and an outside rear\-iew mirror. 
Furthermore, I am happy to advise yon and tlie memljors of the sub¬ 
committee that we are now adding a requirement for seat belt anchors, 
^ont and mir, to the procurement standards for passen^rer vehicles! 
Optional accessories which the requesting agencies may order include 
seat belts; nylon tii’es, where the ser\dce requirements justify their 
use; and in the case of law enforcement vehicles, engines of ^eater 
horsepower; padded visors and dashboard; special tires and tubes; 
flasher lights; and power steering and brakes* 
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So faiv with the exception of law enforcement vehiclesj we have been 
able to procure vehicles Avitliin the present statutory price limitation 
of foi' passenger cars and $1^950 for station w'agons equipped 

with such added accessory items as the agencies have requested. Gen¬ 
erally, the law enforcement agencies are permitted to exceed the price 
limitation for the estimate cost of certain optional items. However, 
under the esisting price limitation, there is very little latitude for add¬ 
ing other safety devices. As such items are proven, the General Serv¬ 
ices Administration will take action to include them in the standards 
and to request suflicient change in the maximum price limitation to 
permit their purchase. These actions must, of course, be concurrent to 
preclude the standards requiring items which cannot be obtained 
within the price limitation. 

In developing motor vehicle procurement standards we utilize the 
standards of the American Standards Association; the Society of Au¬ 
tomotive Engineers; the American Society of Testing Materials; and 
the available research findings of the Bureau of Standards and the 
Ordnance Tank Automotive Command of the Department of the 
Anny. We also solicit the advice of the other Government agencies 
and of tii6 vehicle manufacturers. As you know. Executive Order 
10898, dated December 2, 1960, established the Interdepartmental 
Highway Safety Board, which, we understand, is no^y liecoming 
operative. In the future in developing standards we will seek the 
advice and counsel of this Board. 

During the past 20 years there has been considenilde pnign^ss m the 
area of traffic safety. This is liorne out by the Nalioiia! Safety (\>un- 
ciFs statistics which reflect that in 1041 there were M,804,000 ve- 
lucles registered in tlie United States. These yehieles operated 3M 
billion miles and killed 39,869 people—%vliieli is a death riite of 12 
for each 100 million miles of operation. In 1060 there wem 73,9f>0,000 
vehicles registered. They operated TOO billion miles and the motor 
vehicle accident deaths were 38,200^a death fiTciuencv rate of 5.3 
for esich 100 million miles of operation, a decrease in the death rate 
in excess of 50 iDercent. Admittedly, this is still a gruesome record 
and eveiy’^ effort possible must be made to prevent the loss of life and 
bodily injury I’esulting from traffic accidents. Tliis fi'equently reduc¬ 
tion has com© chiefly from improved highways, improved equipment, 
and improved la w enforcement. During this 20*year |>eriod very little 
concerted effort has t>eeii expended toward improving the skill of the 
driver. In General Services Administration, we have developed an 
Operator's Handbook and also a 10-hour trainiTig course for our 
motor vehicle operatoi's. This course in its entirety, or modified to 
meet local conditions, has been given to each GSA driver. On ilarch 
24, 1961, GSA Circular 234 advised the heads of Federal agencies of 
the availability of the handbook and al^ of the availability of In¬ 
structors Guidelines for the 10-hour training course* I have a. copy 
of eacli which I would like to submit for the recoid. It is GSA's opin¬ 
ion that tlie next major advancement, that must be made in iTdiicing 
traffic accidents and traffic fatalities is to improve the defensive driv¬ 
ing skill of not only the Federal vehicle driver, but of all people driv¬ 
ing motor vehicles. To this end, we believe that researcli along the 
human engineering lines must be expedited and emphasized to the 
full extent practicable. 
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In concluding my prepared statement, Mr. Clniirman, I should 
like to mtroduce the following members of my staff who have accom¬ 
panied me for the pui-pose of furnishing any additional infoi-mation 
you or members of your subcommittee may desire or answering any 
questions you may wish to ask. 

I certamly agree with the statement of the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, who preceded me, that in matters of research 
in this field, we in General Services Administration liave no research 
funds for this purpose, for the purjmse of sjifety, and we will be glad 
to assist and cooperate with other agencies engtiged in research to the 
fullest extent possible. 

As I said earlier, w'e are in full sympathy with the intent of Uio 
committee. We certamly wish to do m-erjrthing that we can do to 
improve the safety of driving on the highways, relieving the painful 
anti horrible accidents which are taking place today. 

I, and the gentlemen who are with me, will be glad to answer any 
questions possible, and I shall submit, if it meets with your pleasure, 
this refwrt for tlie record. 

Mr. Eoberts. That may bo done. It will be made a part of the 
recoid, without obiection. 

Thank you, Mr. Moore. I realize that tliis is a new field. Of course, 
I am not asking 3 'ou to accept the responsibility or to rationalize this 
action, but what we are trying to do here is to set up a policy. The 
policy is for the P'ederal Goveinmeiit to protect its employees, and 
also, incidentally, to give the Federal Government leadership in the 
field of safety devices. This is the type of leadership in aviation 
safety, in food and drugs, and in the inspection of meat, in railroad 
safety, and in maritime safety. 

It will give the people of this countiy’ something to pattern after; 
therefore it will save many lives and avoid many injuries. 

I realize there is a little difference of opinion to the procedure to 
be followed. The General Services Administration is a procurement 
agency and naturally feels that it must purchase cars from the in¬ 
dustry for the use of various employees of your Department and 
other Departments and agencies. 

Do you have any sort of technical setup, such as the Bureau of 
Standards, for testing devices and equipment? Do you have such a 
group in General Services Administration? 

Mr. Moore. I will let Mr. Flatley answer that. 

Mr. Flatlet. I am one of Mr. Moore’s assistants. We have a 
Standards Division that is resnon.sibIe for the promulgation of Fed¬ 
eral specifications under Mr. Moore’s direction. We work coopera¬ 
tively with all agencies of Government, more jiarticularly with the- 
Bureau of Standards in this specific area. 

Mr. Eoberts. Is it not true that, as a rule, you adopt staudards that 
have already been passed on by groups such as the Society of Auto¬ 
motive Engineers? 

Mr. Flatlet. Wc serve as the coordinating agency. In order to 
arrive at a uniform position for the Federal Government, and under 
Mr, Moore’s jurisdiction, we promulgate those standards. We iiave 
no research facilities as such within General Services Administration. 

Mr. Eobeots. That is the point I wanted to make. Actually wliat 
we are seeking to do here is to find out what devices are lifesaving 
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and what devices can be used that have been proved through testing 
should b© on these automobiles. . 

There is one statement you made, Mr. Moore, m your prepared 
statement, on page 3, where you say; 

There Is very little latitude for adding other safety devices. 

That follows the gi^ of the views you have given the committee 

as being true with specifications. . . 

Mr Flatlet. Under that particular statement, that was pomtmg 
up the present statutory limitations. We are presently paying on the 
order of $1,495 for vehicles, and we only have a spread there of $o. We 
can, of course, appeal to the Congress to get that raised, if people 
like the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare recoiranend 

new standards to US. , , 

Mi\ ilooRE. It would seem to me^ Mr. Roberta, that if had a 
recoil imendation from some of t!ie other agencies that won d be accep 

able to the Congi-ess, then this would give us an opportunity to have 
the ceiling raised. And as has been stated by Mr. Flatley, theie is a 
$5 leeway which would mean that we could not provide very much 
in the way of any safety devices for any purposes whatsoever. 

Mr. Roberts. That is conwt. Tliere is the fact that many of these 
devices can be made at the same cost as those pnAwntly on tlie cars ; 
in other words, a safety-type lock would not require any more steel, 
(perhaps, than one that is* being used at the present time that is not 

**^The same would be time with reference to the steering wheel that 
presently is felt to be unsafe by some people who work in research 
fields. It would require, perhaps, no more cost or costly material to 
build a safety-type steering wheel. , • 

That would not apply to things like crash paddmg and other devices 
that may have to be put on and have to be incorporated m the cats. 

Mr. SciiENCK. Would you yield there for a question along the line 
of the other feature ? 

Mr. Roberts. Yes. . . i . 

Mr. SciiENCK. I am wondering if Mr. Moore would suggest that 
the ceiling be raised universally acrc^ the board, or ■whether some pr<> 
vision be made to pay for the additional safety equipment which is 

“’S' Moore. TV ell, I would believe that it would need to be rai^d 
across the board, because if w© standardize it for all of the agencies, 
we would need to have an acress-the-board raise. 

Mr. ScHEKCK. Thank you. 

Mr. Harris. Wlio establ ishes the ceiling at present ? 

Mr. Moore, It is statutory—by Congress. 

Mr. Flatlet. The Appropriations Committee has always taken the 
leadci’sliip in establ ishing it m that particular area. For over 20 years, 
the Congress has established the statutory price on passenger-cariy- 
ing vehicles. It is the only item of supply on which there is a statu¬ 
tory limitation. . a 

Mr. Harris. What is the statutory limitation, or ceiling? 

Mr. Moore. On passenger cars, it is $1,500, and on station wagons, 
it is $1,950. 

Mr. Harris. TVliat kind of passenger car do you get for $1,500? 
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Mr, Flatlet, We get the standard six-cylinder Ford, ChevTolet, 
and IMymoutli, For the past 6 montlis, Plymouth is the only one of 
the Big Three that has been bidding to us. But Eaiiibler and Stude- 
baker have been successful bidders within the past 3 raontlis, 

Mr. IlABms. Do you get a special factory price ? 

Mr. Fi^vtuey. Yes, sir. We buy all of our vehicles f,o.b. factor^". 

Mr, Harius. Who establishes the standard equipment whicli you 
have hidicated here? 

Mr. Flatlet. General Services Administration establishes the 
standard specifications for the invitations to bid under which w© buy 
this equipment. 

Mr. Harkis. As an example, whv have dua] horns ? 

Mr. FLATiJnr. I will let Mr, Fan-is tell you about that from the 
technical angle. 

Mr. Farris, To get a signal which can be heard, to improve the 
quality and tlie loudness or the signal. Horns are not of very much 
value unless the pei'soii you are blowing it at can hear it. 

Mr. Harris. Why liave moi*© than one horn ? You do not have to 
have more than one, 

Mr. Farris, That is right. 

Mr. Harris. Has it been determined that it is necessary to have dual 
horns for the other man to hear? 

Mr. Fahius. That, sir, I cannot answer for a certainty. 

Mr. Harris. I have alw^ays wondered why it is necessary. I have 
them on my car and most all cars have them. It is what the manu- 
factuiei-s put on. As a matter of fact, I have a 1959 Buick automobile 
that has three cigarette lighters in it. I did not ask for them. ^Vl\y are 
they on there? What is the purpose? I had to pay for all three of 
them—it was standard equipment on the car. 

Mr. Moore, I think that the General Services Administration would 
certainly agi'ee, sir, that many of these items such as the three cigarette 
lighters could be i^eplaced by some safety devices that we ought to l>e 
hamiy alxnit having. 

I find that my ear has, I tliink, two or thi^ee cigarette lighters, and I 
have no occasion to use them. 

Mr. Harris. These standards are not statutory. That is w-hat I 
am trying to get at. You say that you Iiave a statutory limitation on 
the amount you c-an pay, but you do not have statutory standards for 
equipment. 

Mr, Fl^vtley. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Moore. We could, within the money available, change the spe¬ 
cifications to obtain some new device other than the one that is down 
there. 

Mr. Harris. Supposing that the State Department would say to 
yotn “''We do not wtinl our cars with dual horns,’’ Could you over¬ 
ride them and say, “You have to have them” ? 

Mr. .Moore. We probalily would not. 

Mr, Flatlet. The manufacturer would charge us additional money 
if w© changed any of the present standards, Mr. Chairman. Every 
agency of Government has its own likes and dislikes, of course, but 
within the standards that are presently established, each agency of 
Government must accept those. They can appeal, and if they have 
good and substantial reasons, we will grant individual exceptions on 
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individual procurements, but they are intended to be standards that 
vrork across the board and have, m effect, compulsory compliance* 
Mr* Harris. In other words, then, if you were to decide to require as 
standard equipment safety items that would be provided in tiiis biU, 
then you could require that and negotiate with the manufacturers 
accordingly ? Is that not connect ? 

Mr, Fi^ATLET. That is exactly correct. 

Mr, Moore. Did you say it w’ould cost additional money i 
Mr, Flatlet, It will* 

Mr, Harris, Is it possible that you could leave off some things and 
ask for other things ? 

Mr, Flatlet. That is correct. 

Mr. Harris. Would that not be within the ceiling? 

Mr. Flatlet. That is within the Appropriations Committee's juris¬ 
diction* 

ilr. Harris. They are not a legislative committee, 

Mr, Fi*atlet, They have always had this particular rider in the 
Indejiendent Offices bill, 

Mr, Harris. I imagine tliat the limitation was for the use of the 
funds. 

Mr* Fl/vtley, It is specific. Previously it appeared in the Treasury- 
Post Office when Federal Services was a constituent part of the 
Treasuiy Department. It has been a rider to the authority since 
the Treasury Procui-ement Division, l>ack some 20-add years ago, 
carried over into General Services Administration its ai^ropriation 
authority and is applicable to all appropriations of the Government, 
even including the military, 

Mr, IL\rri8. Do you use the Bureau of Standards? 

Mr* Fl^itlet. Yes, sir. We use every facility of Government, in¬ 
cluding Ordnance Tank Research. 

Mr* Harris, The Bureau of Standards is available to any other 
Federal agency* 

Mr. Flatlet, Yes, sir. We were delighted to hear Secretary 
Ribicoff stress this particular part of that. We work, very, very co¬ 
operatively with all of tlie activities, including tlie Depaitment of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, 

Mr, Harris, Thank you, Mr* Robert, 

Mr, Roberts, Thank you, Mr* Harris, 

Mr. SCHENCE* I have no more questions. 

Mr, Roberts. Mr* j^gers? 

Mr, Rogers of Florida, I liave a question of two. Who is actually 
involved in deciding what standards will he set, so far as the Gen¬ 
eral Services Administration is ooncemedf What group witliin 
your agency decides this! 

Mr. Flatlet* The Standardization Division, 

Mr, Rogers of Florida. How many people are mvolved in that! 
Mr, Fl/VTlet, We have 118 people in that paiticular Division. 
Mr. Rogers of Florida. And what is their competency on tliis? 
iVre they engineers ? 

Mr, FL.\TLin'. Yes, sir. They are all engineei*s, Tliey work co¬ 
operatively with every agency of Government, both big business and 
little businessman of the trade asscx'iations, and all of the standards 
associations* 

70T06—01-^18 
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Mr* Rogers of Florida, If you have no research program, althougb 
you have the benefit, you say, of the American Standards Association^ 
the Society for Automotive Engineers, and these various otlier organ¬ 
izations that you list, including the Bureau of Standards, who mahes 
the decision as to which recommendation will be accepted?^ 

Mr, Flatlet* We resolve it in cominittee conference, W^e have a 
membersliip made of technicians from all parts of Government, We- 
resolve this and recominend to Mr, Moore the promulgation of the 
specific standards. It becomes mandatory when it is promulgated by 
Mr. Moore for the Federal establishment, 

Mr, Roberts. How long have you had this authority I 
ilr* Flatlet, This authority is in Public I^w 152, under which 
the Genera! Services Administration %vas created* What vre call 152 
of the 81st Congress* 

Mr, Roberts, Of the 81st Congress ? 

Mr, Fiatley* Yes,sir. Thatlias been for 10 years, 

]VIr* IhiBERTS. Ten years ago? 

Mr, FleVti et, Yes, sir, 

Mr. Roberts. You have, so far as I can tell, from the testimony,, 
never made any recommendations of a safety-type lock to be installed 
on Ooverninenl cars, have you? 

Mr, Flatlet* No, sir; we have not 

Mr* RonERTs, Nor have you advocated the elimination of projec¬ 
tions on the cars, have you! 

Mr* Flatlet* No, sir* 

Mr. Roberts. Nor have yon asked for tlie elimination of other 
inferior design features or such niattei^ as sharp-pointed bumpers? 

Mr. Flatlet, No, sir. We have not, although we have watched 
with a gimt deal of interest, both the experiments in the Department 
of TteaUh, Education, and Welfare as well as the AAA’s and the 
recommendations of the American Medical Association. We are 
interested l)v standards, if I may put it that way, to resolve the iw- 
ommendations of the parties at interest 

Mi‘* Rogers of h’lorida, AVonld it be easier for you to let an agency 
which has research facilities set the standards which you would apply 
in purchasing? 

Mr, Flatlet, If I may put it this w^ay, we would prefer to have 
them do the research and tlien come to us with the recommendations 
that we could resolve with all of the interested parties in the Federal 
establishment, including this committee. 

Xlr. Rogers of Florida. You discussed the changeover to the General 
Services Administnition and that concerned me. When we look at 
the Department of JTealtli, Education, and Welfare, we find that they 
do some research, M^hen we look at the Department of Commerce we 
find that they do some research. Yet here is the General Sendees Ad- 
ministration that has no research, and they do the purchasing. 

Mr, Flatlet, Tlie reason for that, Mr, Rogers, is that General 
Services Administration buys all of the passenger cars for all of the 
executive agencies. 

In addition to thab we establish the purchase standards. And we 
think that ive can l>e much more effective with our organic aiithonty 
in this area to produce the iTesnlts that the committee is interested in* 
Mr, Rogers of Florida, That is one of the things which concerns me. 
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I wonder in my own mind whetlier it is advisable to have the people 
who do research, and coordinate research, unable to decide on its use. 

That is the point I want to raise. Tr\niy should another group have 
to come in and go over the whole thing and decide whether it should 
be used or not ? 

Mr. Fl^\tley. I think that we are in almost the same parallel case 
as Governor Ribicoff pointed out in your informational area. You 
have got to marry a lot of people and a'lot of ideas. 

The research people have to be aware of the practicalities of taking 
a recommendation oased purely on research as irJated to lx>lh pro¬ 
duction and use. For example, the research people may or may not 
have contacts with safety people, Tliey may not have contacts with 
people engaged in driver training. 

Wo liit every pgment of this in our coordination of the entire 
problem. That is the reason we have recommended this to the 
committee. 

Mr. RmiERs of Floi-ida, You have experts in each of these fields? 

Miv Flatlet. Yes. 

Mr. Rooers of Florida. Who are working in this division that co¬ 
ordinates everytliing? 

Mr. Flatlet, Thatis con^cL 

Mr. RofJEns of Florida. And they are on your own staff? 

Mr, Flati^t. That is right. 

Mr, lioGmiB of Florida, Thank you, 

Mr. RoBEirrs. Thank you again, I have just one short qiiastion 
and I Will be tlirough with my examination. 

In the fourth paragrapJi of the letter sent to this committee by the 
Administrator, dated April 14,1961. it is stated; 


In tleternilDtag safety devices which should be added to the proenrement 
standards, the General Serrlees Administration will seek tlie reeommen dot ions 

Of the Interdepartmeatal IliKliway Safety Board, estaUllshed by Kset^utiTB 
Order 10898, dated December 2, 1900. and which, It Is understood, is now becom¬ 
ing operative. ' 


"Would you think that by waiting to receive the recommendations 
from this Board, wliich is i^ally just getting started, that it would not 
^^1^7 Hr getting safety devices on Government automobiles? 

Mr, AIoore, I am not too familiar with the Interdepartmental 
Board. I will ask Mr. Farris to answer. 

Mr. Roberts, I will tell you that the Chair has the same trouble^ 
I have not really found out much about it. 

Mr. FARRIS. I do not believe that it will delay, but as tlie Interde¬ 
partmental Higliway Safety Board bBcomes operative I think it can 
render an assistance to General Sendees Administration in helping to 
determine which safety items should be added to the specifications 
and standards, sir, 

Mr. Robeih's. Do you know where the personnel of the Board will 
be obtained. Is it an advisory group ? 

Mr. Fahris. It is an adviwry group, sir. The personnel will come 
from the member agencies. 

Mr Roberts. M^ill there be members from the general public on this 
Board? 

Mr. Farris. Not on this Board. They are members on the general 
board—on the President’s Committee for Traffic Safety, which is a 
consultant to this Board. ^ 
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Mr. Moore. The Secretary of Commerce is on this Board, so it is 
handled through the Bureau of Standards. 

Mr. Boberts* In Government circles, does Commeroe have the only 
membership on this! 

Mr. Farris. The Board is composed only of Government agencies. 
The Seci'etary of Commerce is designated as the Chairman of the 
Board. Membership on the Board includes both the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, tlie Postmaster Geneml, tlie Admin¬ 
istrator of General, Services Administration, the head of the Inter¬ 
state Commerce Commission, and some others. 

Air. Roberts So, it is in all respe^cts at that level ? 

Air. Farris. The agency head leveL 

Air. Roberts. Do you know if there are any research activities that 
will be carried on by the Board, will it be limited pretty well to policy¬ 
making? 

Air. Farris. I do not believe that the Board would carry on any 
research activities as such, but I think the Board could properly 
recommend that certain items be the subject of research and testing 
by the Bureau of Standards, or by any of the Federal agencies which 
have research facilities, or could recommend that certain research 
activities be instituted under contract. 

Air, Roberts. Do you agree that it is rather difficult to know what 
the action of the Board will be at this point! 

Mr. Farris. Yes, sir. • , - 

Mr, SciiENCK. If you will permit me to make an observation there? 

Mr, Roberts. Yes. . , , r. . j. 

Mr. SciiENCK. I do not imagine that the becretary of Oommerce, 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfai'e, personally sit on 
this Board. They no doubt delegate that to somebody. And the 
Boardjj^robably, means very little, 

Mr, Roberts, Thank you. 

Mr. Rogers of Florida. I hope that you would not hold up any of 
your consideration waiting on the formation of that particular Board. 
It seems to me that there are enough agencies to give your informa¬ 
tion on safety features which could be acted upon now, since this Board 
will not conduct research itself. It will act in the capacity that you 

are now acting. , , , , - j 

Mr. Roberts. Tliank you and the gentlemen who have accompanied 

you here to the hearing. 

Air. Moore, I thank you. , 

Mr. Roberts. Air. Whitton is onr next witness. Would it be con¬ 
venient for you to come tomorrow? , j, , 1 

Mr. WnmoN. Air. Cliairman, I have to go before the Appropria¬ 
tions Committee tomorrow at 10 o^clock. 

Air. Roberts. We could possibly get to you this afternoon if we get 
permission to sit. How long do you think you will be with the Appro¬ 
priations Committee tomorrow? 

Mr. WiirrroN. It is rather difficult for me to say, Air. Koberta 1 
expect that it %vill be for an hour or an hour and a 

Air, Roberts. If I can get permissioTi to sit this afternoon, T vvill 
convey that information to the clerk of the committee, Air. illiam- 
son, and if you will keep in touch with him, we will meet at 2 oolock. 

Mr. Whitton, Thank you. 
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Mr. Boberts. We will recess at this time to reconyene at 2 o’clock 
this afternoon. 

(Wliereupon, at 12:10 p.m. the subcommittee recessed to reconyene 
at 2 p.m. the same day.) 

AFIEHNOON SESSION 

Mr. Roberts, We will come to order. 

This afternoon our witness is Mr. Rex M. Wliitton, Federal High¬ 
way Administrator, Bureau of Public Roads, U.S. Department of 
Commerce. Will you identify the gentlemen. 

Mr. Whitton. On my right is Sir. E. H. Holmes, Assistant Com¬ 
missioner for Researeh; and on my left is Mr. Charles Prisk, Special 
Assistant on Highway Safety. 

Mr. Roberts. We are certainly glad to haye you, gentlemen. Mr. 
Whitton, you may proceed. 

STATEMENT OF REX M. WHITTON, FEDERAL HIGHWAY ADMIN¬ 
ISTRATOR, BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF 

COMMERCE; ACCOMPANIED BY E. H. HOLMES, ASSISTANT COM- 

MISSIONER FOR RESEARCH, AND CHARLES PRISE, SPECIAL 

ASSISTANT ON HIGHWAY SAFETY 

Mr. Whitton. Mr. Chairman, I am happy to have this opportunity 
to be with you. I, like some of the othei’s tliat have testified, am rather 
new liere, having come to Wasliington in this position the 19th of 
January, but I do not think of myself as new in the field of highway 
safety. 

For 10 years prior to my coming here I was chief engineer of the 
Missouri llighway Department, and for 1,5 years prior to that I was 
engineer of maintenance for the Missouri Highway Department. And 
in Doth of those positions I was vitally interested in highway safety. 

We claim credit in Missouri for having initiated the safe driving 
speed you find posted on curves: those signs that tell you what the 
safe speed is for the particular curve. 

I, also, was a member of the first committee that tried to standardize 
no^assing zones. You may recall that we used to have all kinds of 
diuerent types of markings for no-passing zones. 

So we have followed highway safety in the use of no-passing lines 
and pavement edge lines and many types of signing and many im¬ 
provements of traffic control devices through the years, including re- 
flectorizing of signs and pavement lines. We are deeply interested in 
highway safety and have been for 25 or more years. 

So, again, I am happy to have the opportunity of speaking to you 
today and that you and your committee are taking such a deep in¬ 
terest in highway safety. 

Mr. Roberts. May I say that we are delighted to have someone with 
the background and experience that you have; and certainly in the 
items that you mentioned which have made a contribution to the sub¬ 
ject of highway safety. 

Mr. Whitton. We have been asked to set forth in some detail the 
responsibilities and functions of the Bureau of Public Roads, U.S. 
Department of Conamerce, in the field of highway safety. 
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I have a prepared statement covering these matters* It also at* 
tempts to define tlie working relationship that the Bureau has vrith 
others engaged in this field, both governmental and private, and to 
evaluate the real effects of these eflorts to achieve highway safety* 
The primary task of the Bureau of Public Roads is, and has been 
-for moi'e than four decades, to develop an adequate highway transpor¬ 
tation system for the Nation, ivorking cooneratively with the States. 
Highw-ays are built to serve their users and the total welfare—for no 
other reason* The service to users and to the total welfare is adequate 
only when highway tninsixirtiition is both efficient and safe, 

liecauso traffic accidents are prominent among the inadequacies in 
higliway traiispoitation, the Bureau of Public Roads is sensitive to 
its specific and implied responsibilities in highway safety* 

The Office of lioad Inquiry, created by an act of Congress dated 
Marcii 3,1893, was the forerunner of the liureao of Public Roads, and 
a look at that early legislation shows that that agency was created 
largely to make inquiries and investigations of the. systems of road 
management and roadbuikling and to assist college and experiment 
stations in disseminating tills information. 

From this beginning, highway research, testing and investigative 
responsibilities have grown to the sciile envisionedT>y the current stat¬ 
utory authority which reads: 

The Secrelarj is aulhorlzeti In his discretion to engage in research on all 
phases of highway construction^ moderiii^ation, development, design^ malate- 
mance, safety, Enancing, and traffic eondittons * • ** 

From this it will be evident that research into highway safety is a 
specific obligation of the Depaitment and the Bureau of Public Roads* 
BecMus© the national roadbuilding program is a huge administrative 
and physical task, and is itself immediately relate<l to the ^fety of 
highway trav^el, the research program of the Bureau of Public Roads 
in safety has lieen largely highway oriented. 

For this reason, some fail to realize that Public Roads has been 
active on research projects of immediate concern to safety for more 
than a generation* An abbreviated review of some of the typical 
safety researches conducted during this period was presented to the 
1058 Williamsburg Conference on Highway Safety Research, which 
attracted distinguished scientists from many disciplines, and can be 
made available with this statement, if desired. 

These researches have not been approached solely from the highway 
engineering viewpoint, but they have been ainierl at the solution of 
tliose difficult, practical probleins of a dynamic operating system that 
must be understood if we are to improve traffic safety. 

Research in the [bureau of Public Roads today is nior© attentive than 
ever to safety needs* Most projects are perfomied in the lyalistic en¬ 
vironment of the vehicle-driver-highway situation, and iiicorporat© 
knowledge and techniques from disciplines other than engineering 
wheiTver this is appropriate* Study of traffic accident data alone is 
not altogether satisfactory as a basis for improving highway safety 
because traffic accidents a rare rather than a common occurrence* 
This is shown by experience. There ara 20 million miles of driving 
for every traffic fatality, or some ^,000 years of driving for the aver¬ 
age motorist* For this reason, the Buraan of Public Roads has been 
engaged continuously in study of driver habits and behavior since the 
mid-1930’s, as well as of accident circumstances themselves* 
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The literatui^ of scientific journals in the highway field is gener- 
'ously marked with tli© evidence of these contributions to safer 
highway design and opemting pmctices, all of them keyed to the 
capabilities and characteristics of persons and vehicles that use the 
highway. 

It will not hurt to repeat that controlled access higlm*ays of modem 
d^ign have only one-third the fatalities and one-fmlf the accidents 
of highways of the type being built a few years ago. That means tliat 
this control of tlie right of people to come onto the highway has 
dmmatically cut aceideiits. That one feature^ and the otlier key 
feature of the divided lane pavement makes a gmater contribution 
to highway safety in the saving of lives and accidents than any other 
two leatui’es, in my judgment These features are something we must 
never give up by pressure or otherwise from our higliway standards. 

Accident cost mscarcli being conducted cooperatively with tlie States 
will provide a more valid basis than ever l>efore for measuring the 
effectiveness of the many approaches to tratfic safety. 

Much has been said of the highway safety research function in the 
Buimu of Public Roads because research is the most effective way to 
achieve still git^ater safety progress with minimum cost and resistance 
from the public and officials alike. This year's research program 
includes highway safety projects and projects witli stmng overtones of 
safety that are tieiiig condiicted or supported by Public Roads. While 
the Bureau is s|>ending $456,000 of administrative funds on sucli 
projects, it is providing technical guidance and coordination through 
its cooperative approach to researcli eiroils with a projected cost 
totaling $2.5 mil lion. 

It is logical that the Federal Government support^ a broad, ca 
•ordinated program of highway safety research. An inventory of the 
Federal effort reported to tlie Congress in 1950 by the Secretary of 
Commerce in “The Federal Role in Highway Safety” indicated that 
safety research was limited indeed, when compared with the traffic 
iiBBilk It was stated then that even a slight reduction in total traffic 
accident losses would jitstify a substantial i^search expenditure. 

The fiitui-e of highway safety re.seai'ch depends not only upon the 
men of talent, skill, and knowledge working in Public Roads or else- 
whem in the Fedem! Government, but upon those with official respon¬ 
sibility at all levels of Goveniment, upon researchers at universities, 
and others in private organizations. 

The Bui^aii of Public Roads prognim is tailored to this desirable 
pattern of coopnition. Excellent nations have been built with other 
researchers, with public officials having traffic safety responsibility, 
with the higlily important auto industry, and with the many repre¬ 
sentatives of the public who are able ancf ready to back an accelerated 
safety research prognim, and to implement its findings. 

Moving to anfffher ai‘ea, the Bui^aii of Public Roads has been the 
principar Federal agency participant in the several Presidential con¬ 
ferences on highway safety. 

I attended that first meeting in 1046, and since that year, Public 
Roads has been staffing the general headquarters operation and ad¬ 
ministering those funds (now $150,000 annually) specifically desig¬ 
nated for advancing the Pi'esidenPs action program in traffic safety. 
The President's Committee for Traffic Safety has no Federal officials 
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among its membership, but its working body, the Advisoiy Council, 
has two top officials of Public Roads on its roster. 

Other Public Roads pei'sonnel participate actively in key positions 
on technical conimittees to improve the effectiveness of the President's 
Committee's work in conferences for legislators, educators, research 
scientists, and laymen, to update technical recommendations of the 
action program, and to plan witli others the long-range objectives and 
pr^rams of the Committee* 

From the funds available for support of the President’s action pro¬ 
gram, the Bureau of Public Roads established and supports a traffic 
safety research correlation service at the National Safety Council, 
contributed to a series of training conference for traffic court judges 
arranged by the American Bar Association, assisted the iVmerican 
Association of Jlotor Vehicle Administratoi's in their program to 
encourage more widespread adoption of unifonn traffic laws among 
the States, and sponsored lesearcn at Northwestern University Traffic 
Institute to detennine desirable practices in traffic law enforcement. 

Pursuant to Public Law 86-660, the Bureau of Public Roads has 
just organized a Driver Register Service which will permit State 
motor vehicle authorities to check with a ceuti-al file and avoid the 
inadvertent licensing of any applicant for an operator’s permit when 
that mdividual’s privilege to drive has been withdrawn or revoked 
because of driving while mtoxicated or involvement in a fatal accident. 

This new program has been favombly received already by nearly 
half the States, Public Roads anticipates that, in addition to its pri¬ 
mary objective, the Driver Register Service program may also be an 
inlliience for more uniform driver license administration, which itself 
would be a powerful force for safety. 

Bureau of Public Roads personnel are continually in demand for 
participation in safety activities of national associations and organ¬ 
izations. To the extent that die w-orkload pennits effective service 
to undertakings of major significance to safety, these opportiuiities 
are accepted. 

Illustrative of these is a top official of Public Roads who serves as 
Vice President for Traffic in the federally chartered National Safety 
Council, and another who serves as a member of the Executive Com¬ 
mittee of the CounciPs Traffic Conference, the principal policymaking 
body on traffic safety. 

In another instance, a PubHc Roads official is chairman of the Na¬ 
tional Joint Committee on Uniform Traffic Control Devices, a safety 
standards group representing all goveniment levels and interests con¬ 
cerned with uniform and effective traffic signs, signals, markings, and 
similar safety devices. 

In cooperation with representatives of the automotive industry, 
State motor vehicle administrators, traffic engineers, and others com¬ 
petent in the scientific eommunity, including human factora special¬ 
ists, Public Roads has also been studying means for improving inter- 
vehicular communications systems and equipment so that drivers may 
at all times have the benefit of information pertinent to safe per¬ 
formance of their task. 

As an example of its cooperative work with other Federal agencies, 
a Public Roads r^resentative is a member of the Accident Prevention 
Research Study Section and participates in the review and action on 
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applications made to the Public Health Service for research grants in 
traffic safety. 

In another case, a Public Roads authority on truck brake perform¬ 
ance serves as chairman of a brake advisoi’y committee to the Inter¬ 
state Commerce Commission on their safety i*egulations applicable to 
brake equipment. Recently a major national conference was held to 
consider the value of driving simulation equipment as a tool for future 
highway safety research. Tliis was jointly sponsored by Public Roads, 
the Public Health Service, and the Automotive Safety Foundation. 

Resulting from this is a gi*oup now being created in the Highway 
Research Hoard of the National Research Council for pui-suit and l)est 
Idealization of any potentials for safety through that means. This 
liaison activity is important in avoiding wasteful duplication of Fed¬ 
eral research effort in highway safety. • ni £ 

Mr. Chairman, here are the proceedings of that National Confer¬ 
ence on Driving Simulation. I would like to leave it with you. 

Mr. Roberts. Thank you. 

Mr. WinTix)x. As a part of the record, if you want to so make it. 

In the international field, a Public Roads official headed the U.S. 
delegation to the First Tnteniational Conference on Scientific Re^^arch 
into Road Safety held in July 1960. Another is jirogram chairman 
for the international scissions at the World Traffic hhigineering Con¬ 
ference scheduled in AVashington during August 1961. Important 
gains in technical knowledge of higluyay safety developed from re¬ 
search and experience in otlier countries will help to accelerate im¬ 
provements in the United States particularly tlirough refinement of 
engineering and other standards contributory to highway safety. 

1 have gone into these matters in considerable detail in the hope 
that a rather full explanation would be responsive to the subcommit¬ 
tee's wishes. 

I am also filing separately a list of current reseaiTh projects in 
safety, classified in four groups, and a brief bibliography of recent 
safety articles and publications resulting from direct or cooperative 
research of the Bureau of Public Roads. 

Mr. Roberts. That will be made a part of the record. 

(Appendix A follows:) 


Appendix A 

GROUP 1. AUTOMOBILE llIOnWAY SArETY IN\T:STI0ATI0N BEING CO.NDUCTED BY 
THE OFFICE OF RF^EABCH, BUREAU OF PUBUC ROADS 

1. Vehicle cmer/ 7 etici/ braking sysictns. —I^^boratory, field, and service testa 
of emergency braking systems for combinations of commercial vehicles to de¬ 
termine the effectiveness of systems required by the ICC motor carrier safety 
regulations in preventing runaway vehicles and to evaluate the effectiveness 
and practicability of emergency braking systems other than those contemplated 
under the motor carrier safety regulations. 

2. Winter driving hazards .—Vehicle performance measures to improve opera¬ 
tion under winter driving conditions with respect to traction, braking, and 
maneuverability. 

3. Driver and vehicle characteristics study .—A study of various vehicle 
characteristics such as mo<lel, year, horsepower, and various driver character¬ 
istics such as speed, age, etc., ns related to accident experience and travel. 

4. Effect of small-car operation on traffic safety flow and capacity .—A study 
to determine the effect of very small and of medium-sized cars on highway 
safety and traffic flow characteristics. 
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H. Improved communication bcticccn drivers, vehicle to driver, and highway 
to driver,—To determine what Infonnation the driver obtains from his driving 
environment, how he treats this Information, reaches decisions and acts, and 

methods for Improving the total communication process. 

Q. Survey on intervehicle communication,—\ thorough survey of the com¬ 
munication needs of drivers by direct interview in questionnaire to develop 
priority of communication nee<l8 and to develop criteria for measuring and 
testing the effectiveness of communication. 

conimMnfcalfon on intervchicle »pacing.—X study of feas¬ 
ibility of nidifying tbe safe headways between vehicles through the Improved 
vehicles by visual means such as Improved vehicle 

taillights and signals. 

8. Hoad loading mechanics.—X .study concerned with the physical effects of 
motor vehicle operation and de.sigu, espeiially with respect to 8U8i)en8lon svs- 
vehicle life, vehicle handling capabilities, driver fatigue, road life, 
and the interaction of the elements Involved in road design. 

GROUP 2. OTHER SAFETY RESEARCH STUDIES 

I. Evaluation of traffic safety betterments associated with traffic control 
apices and measures, and with more intensive application of accepted uniform 
standards for highway design. —To determine the safety value of various traffic 
wntrol devices, measures, and traffic design elements, giving jiarticular atten¬ 
tion to the effects of uniformity and standardization. 

2. Accident experience related to control of access.-To determine the effects 
or accident control on various tyiies of accidents as related to certain design 
features of the highway. 

3. Accident experience related to traffic control devices.—To determine acci- 
dent rates for various tj’pes of traffic control devices to develop standards for 
the use of and improvement of traffic control devices. 

4. Interstate System accident research. —Accidents and relative traffic on the 
Interstate System will be related to various design features and to select traffic 
characteristics in order to refine design standards and to improve traffic opera¬ 
tions on the Interstate System. 

6. Speed regulation. —To determine and evaluate the factors involved in 
regulatiig the sj^eed of vehicles on the highway and to establish procedures for 
8i)eed zoning and for obtaining maximum compliance with speed regulations. 

6. Economic costs of motor vehicle accidents. —To evaluate in detail the direct 
annual cost of motor vehicle accidents to vehicle owners and the Indirect annual 
cost of motor vehicle accidents to all citizens. 


GROUP 8. PROJECTS THAT ARE NOT OF A RESEARCH NATURE BUT WHICH REIJITB 
DIRECTLY TO HIGHWAY SAFETY 

1. Highway safety and uniform laws. —A cooperative agreement with the 
American Association of Motor Vehicle Administrators to provide an active 
program to encourage and assist In the adoption of more uniform and effective 
State laws and regulations relating to motor vehicles and highway traffic. 

2. Traffic court program. —A program of training activities to upgrade the 
work of the traffic courts. 

3. Traffic safety clearinghouse. —The development of factual data concerning 
all recent current and proix)8ed re.senrrhes on traffic safety. 

4. Safety promotion as related to the uniform vehicle code. —To advance the 
cau.se of safety on streets and highways and to encourage and assist in the 
adoption of more uniform and effective State laws and regulations relating to 
motor vehicles and their operation. 

GROUP 4 . STUDIES RELATF3) TO HIGHWAY SAFETY BUT W'HICIT 1TA\T5 AS THEIR MAIN 

OBJECnVT: THE IMPROVEMENT OF HIGHWAY DESIGN, AND TRAFFIC CONTROL AND 

OPERATION 

(1) Driver performance on surfaces of various width. 

(2) Hill climbing ability and acceleration ability of motortrucks. 

(3) Effect of width and tyi>e of shoulder on traffic safety and movement. 

(4) Effect of median dividers on traffic operations. 

(5) Driver behavior and safety of ojieration as related to highway lighting.. 

(6) Television traffic surveillance on heavily traveled urban facilities. 

(7) Variables affecting traffic flow and capacity at Intersections. 
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(8) Slmilation techniques for the timing of progresslTe traffic light systems 

in vehiciilar traffic control, 

(9) Rural and urban freeway capacities- 

(10) Weaving area operating characteristics and capacities. 

(11) Access aud exit ramps, . . ^ i 

(12) Rural highway capacities as related to geometric design, 

(13) Increasing traffic-carrying caivabilitles of urban arterials, 

(14) Revision of manual on uniform traffic control devices, 

(15) Trends in operating speeds on main rural highways. 

In addition to the reiiort entitled, ^‘The Federal Role In Highway S^ife^ 
ill* Doc. No. as, SOth Cong*, 1st sesa.) which contains references to research com- 
nleted by the Bureau of Public Roads prior to 1958, the following is a list of 
articles published since then. These references are the result of research con¬ 
ducted directly or In cooiieratlou with the Bureau of Public Roads* n 

(1) ^'Traffic Signals and Accidents in Michigan," by David Solomon, Public 
Roads, volume 30, No* 10. October 1959* 

(2) "Two Simple Techniques for Determining the Significance of Accident- 
Redncing Measures," by Rlch:ird M. Michaels, Public Roads, volume 39, No* 10, 

^^(3^“The^Economic Cost of Traffic Accidents in Relation to the Human Eie^ 
ment," by Robie Duunmn, Public Roads, volume 31, No. 2. June^l^^O* 

(4) "The Economic Cost of Traffic Accidents in Relation to the Highway Sys¬ 
tems,” bv Bernard B* Twemhly, IMblic Roads, volume 31, No. 2. June 1069* 

(5) *"The Economic Cost of Traffic Accidents in Relation to the Vehicle, by 
James F. McCarthy, Public Roads, volume 31, No* 2, June 1960. 

(6) "The Economic Cost of Traffic Accidents in Relation to Highway Plan¬ 
ning and a Comparison of Ac<4dent Costa In Utah and Massacbusetta," by J. E* 

Johnston, Public Roads, VDluine31, No*2, June 1960. ^ , _ __ 

(7) "Driver Tension Responses Generated on Urban Streets, by K* M, 
Michaels, Public Roads, volume .31, No. 3* August I960* 

(8) "Traffic Operations as Related to Highway Illumination and Delineation, 
bv A. Tiiragin and B. T. Rudy, Public Roads, volume 31, No. 3, August lim 

' (9) "Digital Recording for Highway Research," by R. C. Hoi^klns, Public 
Roads, volume 31, No. 3. August lS)t50. 

(10) "Shoulder Occupancy on Rural Highw^ays.” by O. R. Billion, proceedings 
SSth annual meeting, January 1959. 

(11) "Statistical Determination of Effect of Paved Shoulder Midth on Traffic 
Acendent FrHiuency," by R. C* Blensly, Highway Research Board Bnlletin 210. 

(12) "Accidents and the Human Element In Skidding" (Fir.st International 
Skid Prevention Conference, 1959), Highway Eesearch Board Bulletin 219, 5-8, 

^^13) "Communltv Study of the Characteristics of Drivers and Driver Behavior 
Related to Accident Experience," by C* E. Billion, Higbw^ay Research Board 

Bulletin 172* 36-94,1058. « t - vrtci. 

(14) "Economic Costs of Idotor Vehicle Accidents," by Robie Durman, High¬ 
way Research Biiard Bulletin 208,16-28,3059. , , ,. i a 

(15) "Traffic Behavior and On-Ramp Design,^ by Ichiro Fnkutome and Karl 
MoekrowitK, Highway Research Board. BulIeUn 235, p-72* I960: 

(16) "Effect of Freeway Medians on Traffic Behavior, by Charles I innell. 

Highway Research Board Bulletin 235,1-lS, 1960* „ ^ ... 

(17) "Effect of Edge Striping on Traffic Oi»erat!oas. by L D. rhomas, Jr., ana 
W* T, Tavlor, Jr., Highway Research Board Bulletin 244,11-15, i960. 

(18) "*A Friction Concept of Traffic Flow,” by Adolph D. May, Jr*, Highway 

Research Board Pr<»ceedlngs, 38th Annual Meeting. 1959, _ 

(19) "Effectiveness of Symbols for r.^ne Control Signals, by T* 

Edward Gervaia and Terrence W. Allen, Highway Research Board Bulletin 
244 16-29.1960. 

(20) "Driver Eye Height and Vehicle Performance tn Relation to Great Bight 
Distance and Length of No-Passlug Zones; Driver Passing Practices, by O* K* 

Normann, Highway Research Board Bulletin 195.1-14,1958* n T^^xK^r4- 

(21) “Comprehensive Analysis of Motor Vehicle License Plates, by Del^rt 
F. Karmeier, C* Gordon Herington. and John E. Baerwald, presented at SJtn 
Annual Meeting of the Highway Research Board, January I960. 

(2'>) “Application of Digital Simulation Techniques to Freeway on-Ramp 
Traffic Operations," by Philip A. Perchonok and Sheldon L. Levy ,p^sented at 
a9t.h Annual Meeting of the Highway Research Board, January 1900* 
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(23) “Effect of Pavement Edge Markings on Accidents on Two-I^ne Rural 
State Highways in Ohio,” by James V. Mustek, presented at 39th Annual Meet¬ 
ing of the Highway Research Board, January 1900. 

(24) “Effect of Pavement Edge Markings on Operator Behavior,” by Robert 
M. Williston, presented at 39th Annual Meeting of the Highway Research 
Board, January 1960. 

(25) “Shoulders and Accident Experience on Two-Lane Rural Highways: A 
Summary,” by R. C. Blensly and J. A. Head, presented at 39th Annual Meeting 
of the Highway Research Board, January 1960. 

(20) “Sample Size Requirements for Vehicular Speed Studies,” by J. C. 
OpiM iilander, W. F. Bunte and I*. L. Kadakia, presented at 39th Annual Meet¬ 
ing of the Highway Research Board, January 1960. 

(27) “Variability of Fixed-Point Speed Measurements,” by Robert P. Shu¬ 
mate and Richard F. Crowther, presented at 39th Annual Meeting of the Highway 
Research Board, January 1960. 

(28) “California Median Study—-lO.^S,” by Karl Moxkowitz and W. E. Schae¬ 
fer, presented at 39th Annual Meeting of the Highway Research Board, January 


(29) “Cross-Median Accident Experience on the New Jersey Turnpike,” by 
John R. Crosby, presented at 39th Annual Meeting of the Highway Research 
Board, January 1960. 


(30) “Dynamics Full-Scale Tests of Median Barriers” (Motion Picture), by 
John L. Beaton and Robert N. Field, presented at 39th Annual Meeting of the 
Highway Research Board. January 1900. 

(31) “Increasing the Traffic-Carrying Capability of Urban Arterial Streets,” 
by A. A. Cartar and Jack Berman, presented at 39th Annual Meeting of the 
Highway Research Board, January 1900. 

(32) “Application of Police Power and Planning Controls to Increase the 
Effectiveness of a Traffic Arterial,” by William H. Stanhagen and John J. Mul- 
uns, Jr., presented at 39th Annual Meeting of the Highway Research Board, 
January 11)00. 

^3) “Highway Safety—A Primary Challenge to Traffic Engineering.” by 
C. W. Prisk, Traffic Engineering, November 1950. 

(34) Traffic Tale of Two Cities, Science and Technology,” U.S. Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce, March 31,1959. 


(35) “Tlie Motor Vehicle Aspect of Traffic Safety,” by C. W. Prisk, SAB 
summer meeting, June 10,1960. 

(30) “Today’s Research—Tomorrow’s Practice,” by E. H. Holmes, North Caro¬ 
lina State Conference, Raleigh, February 4,1900. 

(37) “Safety Features on Modern Highways.” by E. L. Armstrong, 48th Na¬ 
tional Safety Congress, Chicago, Octol>er 20.1959. 

(38) “Human Factors in Highway Safety,” by R. M. Michaels. New York 
State Teachers’ Association, October 16,1959. 

(39) “The Speed Factor in Highway Accidents,” by C. W. Prisk, Traffic Engi¬ 
neering, August 1959. 

(40) “Sign Standards for the Interstate Highway System.” by W. O. Eliot 
Traffic Engineering, May 1959. 


(41) “Dictionary of Highway Traffic.” by J. S. Baker, and W. R Stebbins, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill., 1960. 


Mr. ^\ hitton. Here is another report I wanted to leav’e with you, 
Mr. Cliairman. It is entitled “Case Studies of Traffic Accidents.” 
It was prepared by the Traffic Institute of Nortliwesteni University 
of Evanston, HI., as the result of intensive I'esearch into accident 
causes. It was sponsored by tlie same g^oiip that sponsored the 
driver simulation conference", the Automotive Safety Foundation, 
Bureau of Public Roads, and U.S. Public Health Service. I will 
leave both of those with you. 

I would like to say a^ain I do not think that you realize the great 
service that your committee is giving the people of this country. As 
the Secretary of Health, Eduavtion, and Welfare said this morning, 
the world is interested in your studies of highway safety. I have 
no way of measuring what you contribution will be. 
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I do know this. We estimate that wlien we have completed our 
Interstate System of Highways to the standards that have been deter¬ 
mined, and I hope that we get that in 1972, the resulting saving in 
lives will be a minimum of 4,000 a year—4,000 lives just on that 
one system of h ighways. 

So, again, I say that such progres is very satisfying to me because 
I have spent 25 years or more in this work of highw’ay safety. I am 
very pleased that your committee is taking such a vital interest in 
this very important subject. 

Mr. Koberts. Thank you, Mr. Wliitton. The Chair appreciates, 
certainly, the statement that you made. And we are, of course, pleased 

to have it. , ^ • t 

There is one question that I wanted to get to before going into the 
matters in your statement because I am not too sure that you are 
prepared to answer this completely. But you may supply the in¬ 
formation for the record if you so desire. And I refer to the United 
States Code, 1958 edition, section 307, titles 22-26, entitled “Research 
and Planning.” I am reading part of that; I would like for the whole 
section to go into the record: 

The Secretary is authorize<l in his discretion to engage in research on aU 
phases of highway construction, ino<lernization, development, design, mainte- 
nanc'e, safety, financing, and traffic conditions. Including the effect thereon of 
State laws, and is authorized to test, develop, or assist in the testing and 
developing of any material, invention, jaitentetl article, or process. 

I will not read tho rest of it lx?c^use it pi*ovides for the delegation of 
authority, and so on. 

Mr, Reporter, you will have the entire section put into the recorcL 

(The section follows:) 

307. United States Code 1958 edition: 

Rescarcii and I^nninq 

A. The Secretary is authorized in his discretion to engage In research on all 
phases of highway construction, modernization, development, design, mainte¬ 
nance, safety, financing, and trafilc conditions, including the effect thereon 
of State laws and is authorized to test, develop, or assist in the testing and de¬ 
veloping of any material, Invention, patented article, or process. The Secre¬ 
tary may publish the results of such research. The Secretary may carry out the 
authority granted hereby, either lndei>endently or in cooperation with any other 
branch of the Government, State agency, autliority, association, institution, 
conwration (profit or nonprofit), or any other organization, or i^erson. The 
funds requir<^ to carry out the provisions of this subsection shall be taken out 
of the administrative and research funds authorized by section 104 of this title 
and such funds as may be deposited in a special account with the Secretary of 
the Treasury for such purposes by any cooperating organization or i^ersom 
The provisions of section 3709 of the Revised Statutes, as amendetl (41 U.S.C. 
5) shall not be applicable to contracts or agreements made under the authority 
of this subsection. 

B. The Secretary shall include in the highway research program herein au¬ 
thorized studies of ecxmomic highway geometries, structures, and desirable 
weight and size standards for vehicles using the public highways, and of the 
feasibility of uniformity in State regulations with respect to such standards, 
and he shall rejwrt from time to time to the Committees on public works of the 
Senate and of the House of Representatives on the progress and findings with 
resi)ect to such studies. 

C. Not to exceed 1.5 per centum of the sums apportioned for any year to 
any State under section lt>4 of this title shall be available for expenditure uix>n 
re<iuest of the State highway deiwirtinent with the approval of the Secretary, 
with or without State funds, for engineering and economic surveys and in- 
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vestig:otlons, for the planning of future highway programs and the flnaneing 
thereof, for studies of tlie economy, safety, and convenience of highway usage 
and the desirable regulation and equitable taxation thereof, and for research 
necessary In connection with the planning, design, construction, and inalnte- 
nanc'e of highways and highway systems, and the regulation and taxation of 
their use (PubUc Law 5^707, Aug. 27.1058, 72 Slat.). 

Mr. Roberts. What 1 wanted to ask you was this. I bc?]ieve that 
the amount under tlie legislation authorized under section 104 of the 
title amounted to about 1 percent. 

Mr. Wiin''rEX. 1% percent under section 307(c). 

Mr. Roberts. 1^2 ? 

Mr. Roberts. Of the funds under the Highway Act of 1956. 

Mr. IIoL3iE8. We get al)out 1 percent for our total administration 
at the Bureau, and the actual percentage for research is a good deal 
less than that. 

Mr. Roberts. I wanted to get the facts. If 1 percent of the huge 
fund is devoted to research; and if you have that much money, we 
ought to be making more progress. I would like for you to clarify 
that for the record. 

Mr. IIooiEs. For 1961 the Oflice of Research budget for the Bu¬ 
reau of Public Roads amounts to $3,727,000. That provides for quite 
a lot of services, in addition to research. That comnares with total 
Federal highway authorizations for 1961, which w’ould be somewhere 
over $3 billion. So it would be considerably less than 1 j^ercent. It 
would be about one-tenth of 1 percent that is available for research. I 
can give you the fimires. 

Mr. Roberts. Will you furnish the breakdown? 

Mr. Holmes. Yes. 

Mr. Roberts. And give me an explanation of where those funds 
are being used? 

Mr. WniTTON. Wewdll be glad to give it to you. 

(The information follows.) 

IIoN. Oren Harris, 

Chairman^ Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C, 

Dear Mr. Chairman: During our April 17 testimony on the Bureau of Pub¬ 
lic Roads highway wifety program. Chairman Roberts of the Sub<‘ommlttee on 
Health and Safely asked for more precise information on safety financing in 
relation to the national highway program. We are glad to provide this for the 
subcommittee. 

Sections 104 and 307 of title 23, United States Code, govern the adminis¬ 
trative. research, and planning expenditures for highway purposes. Section 
104(n) directs the Secretary to deduct an amount not to exceed 3*14 percent 
of all the sums authorized to l>e appropriated, as necessary for administering 
provisions of the highway law, and also tor carrying on the research author¬ 
ized by sections 307(a) and 307(h). Total Federal aid authorIz.*itions avail¬ 
able for obligation daring 1901 are $3,075,074,000. The administrative, re¬ 
search, and [danning funds authorized under section 104 totaled $28,303,000 
or slightly les.s than 1 percent of the total authorization, and from this comt*s 
the budget of the Offic^e of Research, which totals $3,727,000. Certain non re¬ 
search exi>enditures are included in this total, and the funds expended for 
research total $3,130,932. 

It is important to understand that section 307(c), in addition to the Office 
of Research budget, authorizes a further amount not to exceed 1*,^ percent of 
the Federal funds apportioned to the States to l>e made available for engineer¬ 
ing and economic investigations, for planning, and for studies and re.search; 
and that these 1*;^ pendent funds, unlike those authorized in se<*tions 307(a) 
and 370(b), am available for expenditure upon request of the State highway 
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<lepartment8, with the approval of the Secretary of Commerce, For fiscal year 
1901, the section 307(c) funds available totaled $40,406,147. 

From the two sources described, sections 104, 307 (a) and (b), and from sec¬ 
tion 307(c), the funds being expended In behalf of safety dur.ng 1961 are 
4 ?stimnted at $425,000 and $575,000. resi>ectlvely. a total of $1 million, or three- 
hundredths of 1 riercent of the total Federal aid authorization. Almost all of 
this can be classed as safety research expenditure, the only important exception 
being the $35,000 for oi)eration of the newly established driver register service 


The IV^-percent funds authorized in section 307(c) are not only programed 
for expenditure by the State highway departments with the approval of the 
Secretary of Commerce, but are customarily matched by State fund.s In the 
same ratio as the Federal aid construction funds. This matching is not a legal 
rdpiirement, but an administrative policy considered to have important merits, 
and can be and is waived where special circumstances exist. Obviously, one 
eflre<*t of the matching with State funds is to extend the scale and range of the 
projects undertaken with the IMi-percent funds. It also tends to magnify 
State interest, technical participation, and resi>onsibility in planning and re¬ 
search work. . . ^ , A 1 

In addition to the indicated $1 million for Federal participation during fiscal 
19(51 in safety research and other work whose total cost Is substantially greater, 
the Secretary of Commerce administers the $150,(KX) authorize<J In section 313 
of said title 23 and in accordance with section 104(a) to assist in carrying out 
the action program of the President’s Committee for Traffic Safety. Within 
thi.s limitation, financial support is given to the traffic court program of the 
American Bar Association, and to the continuing work of the National Com¬ 
mittee on Uniform Traffic Laws and Ordinances, and the American AR8i>clatlon 
of Motor Vehicle Administrators on the development of uniform laws and model 
onlinances and encouragement for their enactment in the States and cities. 
Ftind.s are provided also for a traffic safety research c*orrelatlon service at the 
National Safety Council. Our support of these 8i)eclal projects stimulates 
financial contributions from other sources and thus tends to increase the use- 
fuine.ss to highway safety. Other funds within the $150,090 limitation are used 
to staff much of the headquarters operations of the President’s Committee for 
Traflic S.afety and for sp<H»ial conferences and meetings periodically scheduled 
to advance objectives and programs of the committee. 

We appreciate the opportunity the subcommittee has offered for submission 


of this infornmtion. 

Sincerely yours. 


Rex M. WniTTON, 
Federal Highicay Administrator, 


Mr. RonEiiTS. First of all, T will ask if voii are familiar with the 
comment in the Department’s report entitled ^^The Federal Role in 
Highway Safety”? This was the report, I believe, authorized under 
section 117. 

Mr. WniTTox. I will have to ask Mr. Holmes to answer that. 

Mr. Holmes. Mr. Prisk is the author. He will be glad to try to 
answer any questions. 

Mr. RoBEirrs. Since we have the author here, let us have lum an¬ 
swer. He is familiar with it if he wrote it. 

Mr. Prisk, on page 3 of the report it reads as follows: 

There are residues of weakness in automotive design and function, however, 
to which manufacturers and public officials alike need to give further attention. 

You understand that there are certain safety features which are 
available and which could and should be included in automobiles as 
standard equipment Would that be a fair statement of what you 
meant by tliat statement? 

Mr. Pkisk. As a general observation, I would agree; yes, sir. 
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Mr. Roberts. Further, in the same report, referring to standards 
set by government, there is tliis statement: 

Many States require certification tbroiigh tbeir motor vebicle departments 

that these standards have been met. An expansion of such standardSt and a more 
widespread use of the certiflcatlon process by the States, would lead to quicker 
adoption of desirable vel>icle safety features. 

This question: Do you interpret this to mean that the State should 
tigliten up their safety reqiiirenieiits and require the adoption of 
safety features bv hiw\ if necessary ? 

Mr. Prisk. The intent of that paragraph, as I understand is 
that there should be more widespread attention on the part of the 
States to certifying equipment which contributes to safe operation 
of the vehicle and a broader acceptance of certain design standards 
which contribute to safety. This would be desirable insofar as the 
actions in tlie States are concerned. 

Mr. Robeiits. Tliafc should be installed ? 

Mr. Prisk. This is a statement that applies to all automobiles and 
not merely to State purchased automobiles. 

Mr. Roberts, Would you say then that if the States could expand 
the^ use of safety devices by the adoption of these standards or by the 
insistence that they be incor]>orated in cars purchased by the States, 
would it follow" that tlxe Fedenil Oov^emment have the i^sponsibility 
for tlie same ty^ie of vehicles used by Government employees! 

Mr. Prisk. Yes; I think it ivould. 

Mr. Roiuan's. Do you believe that if this were to be followed, this 
line of reasoning, that the general public, the consuming public, would, 
perhaps, look to the Federal Government as an example or as a place 
where leadership in the promulgation of safety devices would be 
advanced ? 

Mr. Prisk. To the extent that the purchase of vehicles for Federal 
use can be efTectively used as an example, it would have a benefit, 
certainh", among the genentl public, yes. 

!Mr. Robkrts. Do you think it would serve the purpose of giving 
a mom accurate body of statistics as to what these devices wrould do 
in the field of saving lives and pmvention of injuries all along the 
line ? 

Mr. Prisk. This featum I would not be so sure of because of the 
difficulty with the accident record system, and the control of the 
information, Tlie experience that would be gained in the use of 
Federal iiutomobile,s would, certainly, make a contribution. And 
depending on how the public reacted* and the wnj the records were 
reported and processed, it might serve that purpose, yes. 

Air. Roberts. Has tlie Bureau done any research on the safety 
features recommendeil Uy the American Medical Association and which 
features were included in this committee’s report on lI.R. 1341 in 

wrs i 

Air. pRTSK, Til is includes f lie speed governors—~ 

Mr. Rijberts. If you do not have it before you, I will hand you this 
report and give you a cliance to see wluit w'e have in mind. 

air. PmsK. Tliank you, I am not a writ* of any direct partici¬ 
pation on the part of Puhlic Eoads insofar as the details of vehicle 
dc'sign are concerned, as inferred to in fliis report. We have main- 
taincfl a sharp interest in these features and have witnessed a giTut 
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deal of the crash testing tlmt has been done in the industry and have 
kept abreast of it. We have not sponsored any research of the type 

™ Mr.^lhwERTS. Has tlie major part of the work of Commerce been 

concentrated in the field of public highways, interstate 

other types of roads, rather than on research in the field of safety 

featui'es, safety devices! ^ i 

Mr. Frisk. I think Mr. Wlvitton’s statement refers tx> that and 
indic 4 vte.s tliat our research has been largely highway oriented. 

Mr. Roberts. To get back to Mr. AVhitton, I notice in your state¬ 
ment tlie reference to the work of the Bureau on uniform traffic laws. 
Our committee is quite interested in that field, because, as you know, 
I think one of the first resolutions which this committee sponsored 
was the Beamer resolution which was to promote an interstate compact 
in the field of uniformity. 

Mr.WmTTON. Yes. . , ■ x 

Mr. Roberts. The Chair is, certainly, glad to know of your interest 
in this field, and would tike to know if you have any suggestion as to 
why there has been difficulty in getting these uniform laws enacted! 

lilr. Whition. Mr. Chairman, I can only speak from experience 
now ill my home State of Missouri* Every year we will intraducc or 
have introduced some legislation having to do with driver safety, luce 
giving a certain number of points for being caught driving a car 
toxicated or giving a certain number of points for being m a certain 
type of accident; and then having a certain nuinl^r of points adding 
up to be a specified number, like 18 or 20, the driver loses his license 

for a period of time* „ ^ * 

But I will swear we just have a terrible time getting anything 
passed. That is just the experience in Missouri. 

I do know that the Bureau of Public Eoads spnsored tins meeting 
of the trotfic people, traffic directors, and traffic judges. And I would 
like for Mr, Holmes to add to what I have said. But there is, cer¬ 
tainly, a pulling back on the part of State legislators, as I envision it, 
from passing legislation that would tend to eliminate poor drivers, 
for one reason or another. I do not have the viewpoint of the State 
legislators, so I cannot say why, . 

Mr. Roberts. I think that is, probably, a fair statement of the situa¬ 
tion as it is in many States. 

Would you have any suggestion as to what the Bureau could do or is 
doing to encourage that ? 

Mi% WiiiTTON. Let me refer that to Mr. Holmes, if I may. 

XT*. ATt* TTftltnAQ 

Mr. IIOLMES. As'l think you know, Mr. Roberts, there is this Na- 

tional Committee on Uniform Traffic Laws and Ordinances, Tliat 
was not the one Mr. Whitton referred to in !us statement. But there is 

such a committee. ^ ^ i y 

It has a very limited budget, a part of which is supplied by the 
Bureau of Public Roads. And as one of the contribute^, we hold 
membersliip on the committee and on the executive committee. 

During a recent meeting of the executive committee of that National 
Committee, within the last 2 weeks, plans were made to step up the 
activity very considerably. That coiiimittee has employed a new man 
to be its executive secretary which will enhance ana enlarge the staff 
at its national office. 

lOTOfl^Gl —19 
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Tliat committee has as its function the job of recommending a 
uniform vehicle code, or set of trnfEc laws, that will be in keeping with 
changing times and changing needs. 

It, alsOj has the responsibnity to follow the work done in the States, 
and to call the attention of State legislators to any proposals intro¬ 
duced in State legislatures that are not in conformity with the 
uniform vehicle code. And in that by trying to keep the code 
current and encouraging the Stfites to follow the code, we hope to en- 
courage more national uniformity. 

There has been a pretty substantial acceptiiiice of at least some parts 
of the TJnifottn Vehicle Code. One section called the miles of the 
road, for example, has had vciy wide acceptance and most States have 
a large part of it included in tlieir laws. 

There are still differences, however. 

The only way that we could suggest is through continued persuasion 
to try to get the State legislatures to follow the code more closely than 
th^ now are following it, and also, to he sure that the code is up to date. 

The executive committee instructed the staff to arrange for a meet- 
insT of tlie nattonaf committee during this coming year so that there 
will be a full-scale review of the code and a repnblication of the 
code with any changes that may I>e made. We hope that with the en¬ 
larged budget, which I hope we wil get, we will be able to participate 
even to a greater degree next year and llierehy help the committee do 
a better Job, 

It is mostly a matter of persuasion because it is a matter of State 
Jurisdiction and authority, 

Mr, Robehts, Yon may prefer not to answer this question. And if 
so, very well If we are paying 90 percent of the cost of the roads, 
could you say, *Tn order for you to participate in the program,’’ why 
would it not be required that ^‘you adopt a uniform motor vehicle 
code”—and, if so, how long do yoii think it would take to get it? 

Mr, WnrrTEN. Mr, Chairman, it might l>e a wise policy for your 
committee to express the hope that you do not have to go to that end. 

Mr, Roberts. I certainly would not like to put the pressure on any-» 
one or any sovereignty' but it does seem to me that the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment would be entTrely w’ithin its rights if it so chose to exercise it, 
in saying that it would be a requirement. We would hope, however, 
that it would not be necessary, 

I understand that them is an activity now in the compact field that 
offers some hope, I was advised this past week one of the large State 
government groups has l>een polled and there is a very^ fine cliance that 
the States will shortly enter into a compact with an agreement to 
adopt the uniform law. 

Mr. Whitton, Isn’t that the 11 Western States—those Governors 
meeting here now? 

Mr. RoBEirrs. Yes, 

Mr. Whittoh. Incidentally, Mr. Holmes. Mr, Chairman, is a mem¬ 
ber of that executive committee that he has been talking to you about. 

Mr. Roberts. We are certainly happy to have him represent the 
Bureau of Public Roads in that capacity. 

That is all I have. Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Rooers of Florida. Tliank you, Mr. Chairman, 
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Mr* WhittoUj I read your stateineiit. I was very sorry that I was 
not here when you presented it. And I find it very interesting in the 
background of history hei'e, some of the efforts that the Bureau nas 

However, my concern, after hearing from GSA devoting no 
to research, but works in cooperation with other agencies, and 
is devoting about $1-4 million—I am not sure it is all research in this 
particular field, however—it may not lie devoted to automobile acci¬ 
dents, but it is accident pi^vention, however. , ^ „ 

Your figure of $3,727,000—1 wonder how much of that was actually 
geared toward vehicle safety other than highway design of safety 

features? „ 

Mr* WmiTON. May I refer it to Mr. Holmes? 

Mr. Eogers of Florida, Yes. 

Mr. Holmes, I would say, Mr. Rogers, that very httle of ours is 
directed exclusively toward the safety of the vehicle itself. We felt 
that our responsibility was to the highway and its features, tramc 
control devices, and so forth, 

Mr. Rogers of Florida. Of course, I realize that highways mean a 
great deal to the prevention of accidents. 

Mr, WiiiTTON, Divided lane highways; That is the other great 


contributor. 

Mr. Rogers of Florida. You certainly are to be commended for your 
work in that field. 

Mr, WiiiTTON, Thank you. 

Mr. Rogers of Florida. However, I am concerned and I know the 

chairman is, too, about how little we are actually doing in our research 
programs to bring about greater safety factors in the vehicle itself. I 
wondered %vliat plans you have to approach this problem. 

Mr. WiinroN. Mr. Rogei*s, before yoii came I made the statement 
that I have just Ijecn here something less than 90 days, so I am re¬ 
ferring those questions like that to Mr. Holmes, with your permission. 

Mr. RfXiKRs of Florida. I realize that. It is difficult in the short 
period of time you have been here. 

Mr. Holmes. If I might speak to that then, Mr. Rogers, we have had 
the feeling that we must know more about the real causes of accidents 
than we can learn from the reports that customarily are made by the 
police and even by the police investigations. It was for that rea^n 
that we participated with Public Health Service and the Automotive 
Safety Foundation in the study at Northwestern University which we 
call tfie intensive investigation of accidents. That report is that thick 
one on the table here. 

Mr. Rogers of Florida. How many accidents did you investigate 
there? 

Mr. IhiiSK. Forty-three. 

Mr. Holmes. Forty-three accidents, which seems tike a pretty small 
numlier of accidents for that size book. But they were investigated 
witli the hope that in such an approach we could prove whether or not 
it would be de.sirable to extend that type of research toward the deter¬ 
mination of the fact of the c.\tent to which each element of the system, 
whether the driver, the vehicle, or the highway, entered into the causa¬ 
tion of tlie accident. 
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We find that there are still differences in interpretation of the extent 
to which the vehicle entei-ed into it. But, undoubtedly, there is room^ 
as was shown in response to a question Mr. Roberts asked—there is 
room for improvement in the vehicle as there is room for improvement 
in the other elements of the system. 

Our plans would not include ivsearch into the vehicle itself, but we 
do hope to be able to participate with others who are interested in 
developing a better understaiuiing of the extent to which each element 
does enter in. I think that is the limit to which w e feel in our author¬ 
ity we should go. 

Mr. Rogers of Florida. I see. That is what I think w e need to get 
at. We want to center the responsibility of research on these things. 
I feel now that as to the problem of research concerning safety wuth 
the vehicle itself, I am not sure w’hei*e w’e would really go at the present 
time to have a really effective research program carried on. I think 
that is what we need to get to, if you feel it is not the Bureau of Public 
Roads, 

Mr. WiiiTTON. We would like to have a part in that. I think we 
can make a contribution. 

Mr. Rixiers of Florida. I presume in a cooperative way. 

IVIr. WiiiTTON. Yesj that is right. 

Mr. Rogers of Florida. But not the primary responsibility for the 
research? You are more concerned with highw^ay design and tlie 
attendant problems there? 

Mr. Whitton. I think it is very helpful to get that clear, Mr. 
Chairman, so that we can face that problem. 

Mr. Rogers of Florida. I do wonder if, since there has been men¬ 
tion of this new commission that the President established—I guess it 
w’as President Eisenhower in December—do you feel that is really 
making an effective approach to this problem, or should we go ahead 
and try to work through our agencies and place the responsiHlity for 
this type of work on, say Commerce, or Health, Education, and Wel¬ 
fare, or GSA, and such as that? 

Mr. Whitton. I have not had an opportunity to talk with Mr. 
Hodges about it, but it would seem to me that the Interdepartmental 
Highway Safety Board ought to be effective in this business. 

Mr, Rogers of Florida. Are 3^011 familiar at all w’ith the Board? 

Mr. Whitton. I know the agencies that are on there. I would 
ai^ume that each Secretary would, possibly, designate someone within 
his organization; perhaps the Bureau of Public Roads in the case of 
Commerce. 

Mr. Rogers of Florida. This has not yet been done. 

ilr. Whitton. Not to my knowledge, 

Mr. Rogers of Florida. Is there a time schedule for it? 

Mr. Whitton. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Rogers of Florida, Has any action lieen taken up at the sec¬ 
retarial level that you know of? 

Mr. Whitton. I don’t know-, sir. 

Mr. Rogfjis of Florida. You have not been informed? 

Mr. Whitton. T have not been so informed. 

Mr. Rogers of Florida. Probably, 3’ours w^oiild l>e the agency that 
would handle it in the Commerce Department. 
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Mr. Whitton. I Tvould certainly think we would have a part of it. 

Mr. Rogers of Florida. I notice that you state on page 2 of your 
statement that $456,000 of funds have been devoted to certain research 
problems, including highway safety proiects and projects which have 

■overtones of safety being conducted by Public Roads. 

And you state further that you are providing technical guidance 
and coordination %vith another amount . . « 

Where is tliat type of research going on, the $2,5 million? 

Mi\ Holmes, For tlie most part that is work being done by the 
State highway departments tinder what we call the 1^/4 percent funds. 
Those are funds that are available for purposes of planning and re¬ 
search from Federal-aid funds apportioned to the States. 

I might say in explanation to the statement about the overtones, I 
think IS the word used, tliat we have a veiy definite feeling that 
most of the things that we do in high way design and in traffic control 
to impi'ove the flow of traffic, to increase the capacity of tlie highway, 
are about the same tiling as we would do if we were concerned only 
with improving safety of the highways, _ 

Fortunately, the two go hand in hand. So tliat we undertake a wide 
variety of such projects largely with tlie objective of increasing the 
ability of the highway to move traffic at reasonable speeds and in 
reasonable volume and produce as a byproduct improvements in safety 
ns well. I suppose we could say that we started the other way and had 
iis an objective the improvenient of safety and as a byproduct to im¬ 
prove the capacity and other features of the highway, Ibit the two 
we feel ai'e veiy closely linked. So that the State highway depart¬ 
ments, in the many traffic studies that they undertake with Federal- 
aid funds over wltich we do have the responsibility for technicfil super¬ 
vision, do provide a great deal of new knowledge and, we feel, ad¬ 
vancement m highway safety. 

Tlie majority of that expenditui^ is in that area, Imt we have agiecu 
with Chairman Roberts to present any other available data showing 
the breakdown for safety research. 

Mr. WiiiiTON, For example, on the Interstate System there is a 
requirement to pave the shoulders. It protects the pavement itself 
and makes it last longer, but a good byproduct is safety. 

Mr. Rogers of Florida. Yes, What amount of influence do you 
exert, would you say, in various States on speed limits on the intei-state 
highways ? 

Jfr, WiiiTToiv, Will you speak on that, Mr. Frisk ? 

Mr. Frisk, In my capacity as secretai^ of the Conimittee on Traffic 
in the American Association of State Highway Officials, we are associ¬ 
ated with a curi'ent study of speed limit i-egiilations on the Interstate 
System, This is a committee of repre^ntatives from the State high¬ 
way organizations, and the study was initiated l^cause we have some 
conceim about this problem of different speed limits in different States, 
It is a mutual problem among the States, and the study is now under- 
way. 

Sir. WiiiTTON. That 'would have an indirect effect. That is, the 
results of that study would have an effect. 

Mr, Rogers of Florida, It is the purpose then to exert influence on 
the si>eed limits? 

Mr. Whitton. That is right, to the extent that might be warranted. 

Can we talk off the record here! 
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Mr. Roberts. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rogers of Florida. I wonder how far you felt the Bureau of 
Public Roads should assume leadership in that field ? 

Mr. WiinroN. I think we will through Mr. Prisk as secretary of the 
committee acquire gradually more uniformity. We acquired uni¬ 
formity in the construction of the Interstate System by such a method^ 
by gett ing all of the States to agree that they would build 12 -foot lanes 
and a certain numlx^r of lanes for a certain amount of traffic and 
certain grades. Some are crying a little bit about it but most arer 
complying. That is uniformity. 

Mr. Rogers of Florida. I think you did just a bit more than asking. 
You said you would not give them the funds unless they did meet it. 

Mr. Whitton. They set it up, Mr. Rogers, themselves, the States set 
them up. The Bureau approved and the Secretary of Commerce 
approved it. Then we said, “You follow the standards you set up.” 

jfr. Rogers of Florida. The Bureau of Public Roads wrote that? 

Mr. WiinroN. Yes. 

Mr. Rogers of Florida. You had a fair amount to say about the 
standards. 

Mr. Wmittox. That is right, but the States themselves had recom¬ 
mended them. 

Mr. Rogers of Florida. I have enjoyed your statement and appre¬ 
ciate the helpful information. And I must say that my good friend 
Bill Hull has spoken most highly of you. 

Mr. Whitton. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Roberts. I would like to thank vou, gentlemen, for your action 
with reference to the Rhmles’ bill which was cleared by this committee 
and which this committee supported in the House which became law. 

I would like to commend you for the speed and the efficiency with 
w’liich you have entered into that activity and I think it has made a 
tremendous amount of progress. 

Mr. RofjERS of Florida. I know you probably mentioned it, but 
w'e would all like to see the Secretary bring alx)ut the installation of 
seat belts. 

Mr. Roberts. I certainly concur in Jfr. Rogers’ comment. I feel 
that while many of these things, these approaches may not immedi¬ 
ately change the picture, we never know which one will be the cat¬ 
alytic aid. I think we are lieginning to see some light in this picture, 
particularly this year; and in the years to follow we want to see 
this hoiTibfe toll of deaths and injuries diminish. 

Again, we want to thank you. 

Mr. Whitton. Thank you. IVfay T add that T had seat belts put 
in my Government car the same dav the Secretary did. 

ifr. Roberts. I am glad you nave employees who not only care 
about others but themselves. 

The committee will stand in recess until 10 a.m. tomorrow. 

(Wiereupon, at 3 p.m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene at 
10 a.m., Tuesday, Aprd 18 , 1961 .) 
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TITESBAY, AFBIL 18, 1961 

House or EetresentativeSj 

SUBGOACMITTEE ON HeAL^TH AND SAFETY OF THE 

Co3iMrm:E on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

Washington^ D,C. 

The subcommittee met, pursant to recess, at 10 a.m-, in room 1384^ 
New House Oflice Building, Hon* Kenneth A. Roberts (cliairman or 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representative Roberts (presiding), Rogers of Florida, 
Schenck, Nelsen, and Dominick, 

Mr* Roberts. The subcommittee will please be in order. 

We are meeting this morning to continue our hearings on H.R, 
903 and ILR. 1341, These hearings are designed to determine what 
the various executive departments are doing on safety, liow they are 
spending and what results tliey are obtaining so far as re^arch is 
concerned, so far as the overall matter of highway safety is in the 
picture. 

This morning we will hear Mr, W, E. Albright, wiio will represent 
the Department of Defense, Mr, Albright is the Deputy Director 
of Safety of the Department of the Army and is from my State of 
Alabama. 

Ho is accompanied by Maj, John Naler, We will be happj’' to hear 
you now. 

Before the witness proceeds, I should lUcc to take this opportiinity 
to welcome to our Sulx-ommittee on Health and Safety I^Ir. Dominick. 
Wo are deligliteal to have you with us. We appreciate tlie fact that 
you have been fleeted and have consented to come here. We ap¬ 
preciate your being here* 

Mr. Dominick. I am delighted to be here, Mr. Chairman. I thank 
you. 

Sir. RoBEirrs. You may now proceed, SIi*. Albright. 

STATEMENT OF W. E. ALBRIGHT, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF SAFETY, 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY; ACCOMPANIED BY MAJ, JOHN 

NALER, OFFICE OF CHIEF LEGISLATIVE LIAISON, DEPARTMENT 

OF THE ARMY, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Sir. Axbright. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Wilbur E. Albright, I am Deputy Director of Safety for 
the U.S, Army. I am here this morning as a witness representing 
the Department of Defense, as tlie result of a letter from the commit¬ 
tee chairman to the Secretary of Defense, asking for comments in 
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connection witli 1341 and comments regarding what the Depart¬ 
ment of Defense is doing in the field- of motor yehicle accident pre¬ 
vention and what steps we are taking in the design of safety devices 
for Goveminent-oiiTiied motor vehicles, 

Fii-st, I would like to speak not for the Department of Defense, but 
as a veteran safety official of more than a quarter of a century, I 
would like to express the appreciation of those in the safety field for 
the splendid support of the safety movement that we have always en¬ 
joyed on the part of this particular committee. It has always been a 
source of satisfaction ana consolation to know that we have safety 
representation at this level and the benefits that have been afforded 
our safety movement cannot be described in wortls. We appreciate it 
very sincerely- 

Concerning the first i^ortion of my presentation it regartls the posi¬ 
tion of the I^partment of Defense on ILR. 1341 which is simply this, 
that the position taken by the Bureau of the Budget as outlined in 
their letter of the ITth of April, to the chairman of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, House of Representatives, is con¬ 
curred in and endorsed by the Department of Defense* 

Their position as stated by the Bureau of the Budget is simply this; 
Wo are in accord with the onjectives of H,E* 1341, but are of tlie opin¬ 
ion that the establishment of standards covering motor yehicle safety 
devices and specifications incident thereto shoiild^ remain imder the 
authority of the Administrator of General Services, The staff of 
the General Services Administnition works on a continuing basis with 
the manufacturers of motor vehicles, on technical and performanGa 
specificiitions, and it is not l>e]ieved desirable nor feasible to separate 
standards and specifications of motor vehicle safety devices from the 
general standards and specifications responsibility of General Serv¬ 
ices Administration, 

In view of this we suggast that ir*E, 1341 be amended to substitute 
the Administmtor of General Services for the Secretary of Commerce 
in sections I and II of the bill; and that the bill, so amended, be 
enacted- 

That is the position expressed by the Bureau of the Budget and is 
concurred in wholeheartedly by the Department of Defense, 

In the past the Depaitnient of Defense has objecle<l to this bill, 
not necessarily objected to it, but we have expi'essed some concern 
as to whether or not it was essentiah I think, primarly, our past 
objections were based upon the fact that we felt as if it was pomting 
toward the small end of the problem. We would have been more 
enthused had it l>een more inclusive and taken in privately owned 
vehicles as well, 

I mention this simply because the fatalities that we experience in 
the Department of Defense as a result of Government-owned vehicles 
are minor compared to the number we have in privately owned vehicles- 
For example, for each fatality that we experience as the re^lt of 
Government-owned veliieles we have 13 as the I'osult of privately 
owned vehicles* 

We would, certainlv, be enthused if all motor vehicles could be 
included in this specification. 

With reference to the second question that was contained in tlie 
letter from the committee chairman to the Secretary of Defense, 
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which has to do with what the Department of Defense isjjomf 
the field of motor vehicle accident prevention, I might mention that 
the Department of Defense does not have a safety ^ 

such but it does have one in the various segments of the Depaitment 
of Defense, each one maintaining a very active safety orgamzatiom 
Even though safety responsibility has been delegated to the varioi^ 
Secretaries there still is maintained a close coordination on ^ part 
of the Secretary of Defense with a representative m the Defend 
Department Personnel Office assigned the responsibility of ^rdinat- 
ing the functions of the various departments. And regardle^ of the 
fai’t that safety has been delegated out to the various Secretari^ n 1 
still is maintained a close coordinated effort on the part of all of 
the departments in the field of special interests and of specia emplnwis. 
As an example of the coordinated effort on tlie part of the servic^ 
I call your attention to the Commission on Accidental Tra^a which 
is a part of the Aimed Forces Epidemiological Board and the tone- 
fits that they have furnished in this capacity are legion. Ihe Com¬ 
mission feeds all of the services with information obtained by studi^ 
and research conducted by men who are highly trained and specialized. 

iVinong the many fields of study on accidental trauma is tlie held 
of motor vehicle safety which, perhaps, has received the greatest 
emphasis. And as an example of this I call your attention to the 
automotive crash inquiry research program at Cornell Umversitv, the 
tliinking of which, I believe, has had a gi’eat deal to do with tlie 
preparation of this particular bill we are discussing. 

lliis coordinated effort, also, prtains to areas of special weajions 
and problems of that nature which require joint safety precautions. 

There is at the moment a joint study on the part of the three serv¬ 
ices under the coordination of the Secretary of I^fense to drtojmine 
what percentage of our military personnel fatalities are caused by tlie 
time they leave on pass and the time they retiuTi, looking into tlmt to 
see if there may be a way of controlling the time that the individual 
serviceman leaves his station in order to go on leave and the time that 
he is to report back to eliminate as much night driving as we possibly 


In addition there is a joint manual being preparecl which contains 
chapters on safety, accident prevention, and reporting, and one on 
driver selection, training, and licensing and the Department of 1^- 
fense instructions are published placing a requirement on each of the 

services to maintain an accident prevention program. . , , 

Other activities taken by the military servic^ on an individual 
basis that have proved effective, includes such items ^ an attitude 
suiwev of military personnel which has been conducted to determine 
the efrectiveness of methods used to combat privately owned motor 
vehicle accidents. It was rather revealing, to learn that the majority 
of the military personnel did not feel that the usual means used to 
promote a safety progi-am, such as posters and memoranda and things 
of that nature ser\'ed a useful purpose. They felt, that is, individuiu 
members felt, that the most effective approach would be a get-tough 

^Fn connection with this particular study, it has attracted such at¬ 
tention, that an abstract of the survey has been publish^ bv the Jsa- 
tional Safety Council in their December issue of their Traffic Safety 
magazine. 
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Mr. Robi:rts, Could you furnish that infonnation to the subcom¬ 
mittee? 

Mr, Albrigut. Yes, sir, I can do that. 

Mr, RoBEirrs. Thank you. 

(The infoiTnation referred is in the committee files.) 

lifr. Albright, The National Safety Council dri\w award pro^rr^im 
is endorsed by the Department of Defense and plays a major role in 
our promotional pro^^am. One particular service uses tiiis award 
program throughout the entii^ service, and the other services leave 
it up to the individual installation or command. Tliia dinver award 
program includes an annual award for accident-free driving for all 
civilian drivers.^ It contains a code for professional drivers, a mag¬ 
azine on safe driving, a mont-hly letter conlainiiig important seasonal 
topics and a poster servic^e. 

In addition in tlie field of training, personnel are not only trained 
in the service schools, hut we use the services of universities, such as 
the Traffic Institute which is maintained by the Northwestern Uni¬ 
versity. We train civilian traffic officials in these schools. 

In addition to this, motor vehicle safety is included in the chap¬ 
lain’s character guidance program from the moral responsibility 
standpoint, which we thinly is rather effective. 

Our general training for drivers is threefold. 

Wo have a prelicensing training program. 

Wo have a refresher training program, and we have a remedial 
driver training program. 

Timely circulars bn motor vehicle safety are published, such as one 
that is being published at the present time which e4ills attention to a 
danger which we have been informed of by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission concerning drivers of flammable liquid carriei’s not stop¬ 
ping at railroad crossings. In addition to that, we publish circulars 
preceding long weekends and other holiday periods. 

DOD supports national progi'ams such as the national vehicle 
safety checK, the slow down and live campaign, and the Armed 
Forces-State tniffic safety workshops, which have also paid dividends. 

One of our oustanding efforts, I lielieve, is the fact that the Army 
participated in the American Association of State Ilighw^ay Officials’ 
study on driver fatigue and performance in a 2-year study which was 
conducted at Ottaw’a, III. The study ran for 2 years, and represented 
a coordinated effort between the Army, public roads, the truck manu¬ 
facturers, and the data is I)eing processed at the present and we ex¬ 
pect to develop a limitation as to the length of time that drivers can 
safely perform their duties on the road from the data that we will 
receive from this study. 

Reporting procedures for accidents are being converted to the 
automatic data processing system to insure more accurnte and more 
immediate infonnation on accidents that we can use in our studies. 

Civilian safety management career programs are being established 
to improve the quality of the safety personnel who are engaged in 
this particular field of work. Promotional material such as films, 
I)osters, and literature are widely distributed and offpost safety pro¬ 
grams have been developed and they have been designed to stress the 
motor vehicle phase of the safety program. 

There is at present a policy being established on the use of seat 
belts and should be forthcoming in the very near future. 
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Vehicle bispections are performed on a schedule that will insure 

ubftatf A prevention of Governr^t- 
ownlf Swe eocidente ,nd "™-G»vern™nt-0|™^ ™h.el. .ccl- 
dents, and in connection with compliant ** 

Each service was represented on the American Standards 
tion CommUt^ which was established to revise the national traffic and 
report ing standards. And each service cooperates m c, 

interchange system between services in the use of our safety films 

that we use in the training programs. ...itL t1il<s itidi- 

A couple of miscellaneous »««dejits in connection ui^^ 
cates the progress that is being made by the Department of ^fense 
safetv effort One is the percent of recluctmn ha^d n|TOn the last. 
veai?of Sdenreiperience. We find that our Government motor 
Uicle accident ratef Department 

16 percent during the last 5 yeai-s, and that our fatality i^ate—tins is 
in wnnection with Government-oivned motor vehicles—has been re- 

refCT^ce to the privately owned vehicles used by Department 
of Defense personnel, the accident rate over «ie la^5 y®**? 
reduced 28 TOi cent, and the fatality rate has been i-educcd 19 Percent. 

T believe an indication of the progress that has been made P^^ 

of the Department of Defense in connection with our accident praven- 
tion efforF may be illustrated by the fact that 5 years ago, 
dent of the United States established a safety award f f 

for outstanding safety achievement each year. J 

that the Presiclential award has been in effect, the Department of Ite- 
fense has won it four times. The Army lias won i); twice; the Navy 
ha.s won it once; the Air Force has won it once. We have b^n in¬ 
formed that all three of the services have again maintained a reduc¬ 
tion in tlieir accident frequen< y rates to such a degree that we have all 
three been nominated for this award again this year, and only time 
can tel! whether or not one of us will win it again. 

In closing my comments, I would like, if 1 may, to correct what i 
tliink and what the Department of Defense thinks is a misconception 
as to the part played in safety by our military drivers. It is publicized 
by insurance cornpanies and others that the military dnveis are per- 
the woi^t drivers there are in the world, j *£ * 4 . * - 

This is a statement that T feel is a misconception, and if it is in 
order, I would like to on record befoi'e this committee iiistifyni^ 
the position iliat I take, that it is not a true statement, I base this 
primarilv on an aride entitled, *‘The Case for the GI which 

was published in the Army I^ersonnel letter of January 1961, and it 
is submitted as a matter of record, if it is appropriate to do so, 

I call attention to tlie fact that althou^rb rumor has it that service¬ 
men are among the poorest, if not the worst, drivers on our streets and 
highways, we would like to look at the facts, I quote from the article: 

As a KToap, flriverfi nn^er 25 are aiore frequently iuvolTed la aecidenta and 
show liijiher fl<X‘ident rates than would be expected on the basis of their 
nutnbers in the drlTiug population, A very hlffh percentage of servicemen are 
In the under 25 vears of age group, who are resiionsible for the major iwrtion 
of the hisrhway accidents. Hut we would like to bear In mind that soldiers 
or military drivers in uniform are eastiy reoognized—military drlvera by virtue 
of their distinctive uniform and the identification on the bumper or winashield 
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of the car whicb is readily recognized, whereas the millions of other drlrers of 
the same age are not so easily recognized* 

Because of this ease of Identidcation, the servicemen may have become tlie 
scapegoats of an accident-weary public, ready to assign blame for the traffic 
accident problem* Ko other group, ethnic, religious, or occupational, is so- 
singled out* 

That the driving performance of the under 25 serviceman is in need of im- 
provenient is acknowledged; that his record ts poorer than that of his driving 
contenii)<>raries bag not been proved- 

The^ servicemen entered the service after 18 or more years in civilian life, 
where he was under the induenee of his family and the eomniunity* He brought 
most of his knowledge, skllis, and attitudes that relate to driving—and his 
driver H^license—with him to the military service. It is the public, not the mili¬ 
tary, which determines who shall be issued a license, and the requirements an 
applicant must m^t to obtain this certlflcate. The Army examines, selects, 
trains, and supervises the drivers of Its Government-owned vehicles | however, 
controls of this sort are almost totally absent In the case of the serviceman 
operating his own vehicle. The result—accident experience for Army vehicles is 
on^half that of motor vehicle fleets reporting their experience to tlie National 
Safety CounclL Last year. Army motor vehicles were driven some 130,000 miles 
for each accident reported, 

l^e gerviceman^s private motor vehicle problem Is not exclusively a military 
problem; rather it is a part of tlie total traffic problem of the Nation* Accord¬ 
ingly, the solution is one which must be shared by the military and the civilian 
eommunity* Improved licensing standards and driver controls offer the best 
hoja* for reducing accident experience among all drivers, military and non- 
military alike. 

As an example of the point that I am trying to stress befoi'© the 
committee, I mention the fact tliat there were more fatalities from 
major vehicle accidents in my daughter’s high school graduating class 
Ala*, than there were among all of tne thousands of 
military personnel stationed at Redstone Ai-senal during the 9 years 
that I diref^ted the safety program tliere. This is a problem that I 
tliink we all should consider* 

1 Jus completes tlie remarks from my notes, Mr. Chairman. If there 
am any questions from the committee, I would be glad to attempt to 
answer them. 

Mr, RoBEirrs. Thank you, Mr, Albright. You have been very help¬ 
ful to the committee. You have presented it quite well. 

I would like to ask a few questions. As I understand it, the De¬ 
partment of Defense approves the bill witli the exception that they 
would prefer the bill be amended to put the authority, the power to 
canyr out the objective of the bill, in t!ie General Serv’^ices Adminis¬ 
tration, rather than in the Department of Commerce; is that correct! 

Mr. Albright. That is correct, sin 
^ Mn Roberts* Do you think tliat the General Services Administra¬ 
tion should rely on tne Society of Automotive Engineers, the Ameri¬ 
can Standards Association, or set up a staff of its own, to pass judg¬ 
ment on safety features, after iiearmg the engineering societies, the 
testing a^ociations, the public, and the manufacturers and others in¬ 
terested in the matter! 

Mr. AxBmGiiT. My {lersonal feeling, Mr. Chairman, is that there 
are people in the Government service who are ipalilied and that Uiey 
may be called upon to assist in this particular field. For example, in 
the Bureau of the Budget’s cornments on this, they state that in fur- 
thering the objective of tins legislation, it is their understaiiding that 
the General Services Administration intends to solicit advice and 
recommendations from the Interdepartmental Highway Safety 
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Boards which was established by Executive Order No. 10898, Decem¬ 
ber 2,1900, in which, among other responsibilities is required to pro¬ 
vide leadership to and to coordinate me traffic safety aspects of pro¬ 
grams carried on by tlie departments and agencies of the Federal 
Government, and that advice from this Board which is chaired the 
Secretary of Commeice should be of material a^istanee to the Gen¬ 
eral Services Administration in promulgating standarck covering 
safety devices and in the preparation of suitable specifications in con¬ 
nection therewith. 

In addition to that, I am sure that all of the agencies of the Govern¬ 
ment wlio have men specially trained in this field would gladly volun¬ 
teer their services. 

Mr* Koberts. Do you believe, however, that the General Services 
Administration, after consulting with the using agencies, should have 
the discretion to make the final judgment on the safety feature itself? 

Mr. Albhioht. Yes, sir j I think so, I make this statement because 
of the fact that the veliicles are used differently by different agencies, 
and they may be required to procure safety devices that, due to the 
use of the particular veliicle, would not be neces^ry in other vehicles* 

Mr. Koberts, I suppose you have in mind a situation, for instance, 
such as the Post Office I>epartmeut, in using a particular ^pe of 
vehicle, might have a type of vehicle that would not lend itself to use 
by another agen<^ or department. They are required to stand most 
of the time, and I cannot conceive that there would be much point in 
putting on those vehicl^ a safety belt, in that type of operation* 

Mr* Albright, That is right, sir. We have other cla.sses of vehicles 
that are used in different service^ such as in the Geodetic Survey in the 
Tropics w here tliere is notliing over the top but a piece of canvas. We 
would oppose putting safety belts in that particular type of vehicle 
because m case of rollover they need to be able to leave tliese vehicles in 
a hurry* 

Mr* Koberts. And you feel that they would be better qualified to 
obtain the particular ^uipment because it is their job to procure them 
in the first instance? 

Mr. Albright, That is the general opinion expressed by the Bureau 
of the Budget, and tbe Department of Defense endorses that. 

Mr* ScHEKEK, Will you yield there ? 

Mr. Roberts, I will gladly yield, 

Mr. SciLENCK. You refer to the fact that in the Geodetic Survey 
vehicles, they have only a piece of canvas for the top on their vehicles. 
Could you not insist upon rollover bai^ there? 

Mr* Albright* That could be an answer, a solution, Kollover hoops 
are available and lie procured to be installed on vehicles of that 
type. 

iVfr, ScuENCK* Would you not feel that might be important, or 
does the record show that it is not necessary ? 

Mr. Albright, I do not think that our record would prove it unnec¬ 
essary, sir* However, it is an added safety feature, and we could not 
certainly object to iL 

Mr, ScHE^XK. That is all of the questions I have. Thank you. 

Mr, Roberts, You mentioned one thing in your testimony that we 
had previously discussed with the commanding officer at Wright Field 
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in our hearings that ire had in Daj^ton, Ohio, with reference to the 
type of training for servicemen going on leave. 

Instead of giving their leave to them in the usual way, having it 
occur on the weekends, have any plans been developed in the Depart¬ 
ment of Defense that would stagger tliat situation so that the service¬ 
man would go out, perhaps, during tJie middle of the >veek, or some 
other time during the week, instead of the weekends, and then have 
it changed at the last minute and having him drive night and day, try¬ 
ing to get back in time for his tour of duty? 

Mr, Albright. A temporary study made in connection with that 
problem raises a question as to whether or not it is actually a problem. 
However, to determine whether or not it is a problem, we have in 
process at this moment a 6-month period of maintaining records of 
these types of accidents, to determine for sure whether or not it is a 
problem. If it is, we will definitely take action. 

The reason I say there is a question in regard to it being a problem 
is that the records we have at the moment do not reveal it as a prob¬ 
lem. We have a number of people kill^ who are night driving 
when on leave or on pass, but the indications from our records are 
that these people who ai^ being killed are people who live in the 
community. They are off for a liolidaj week at home; they are not 
going any place except around their local community. 

The major portion of our people who are killed in night driving 
in the military services, according to our records that we have at the 
present time, indicate that thei'e are very few who are pressing to 
get home or to get back to the station on a time limit. 

We are concerned with this, and the Departipent of Defense is 
coordinating a study on the part of the three services at this moment 
to determine whether there is an actual need for this or whether there 
is not. 

Mr, Roberts, About how many passenger-type vehicles are pur¬ 
chased by the Department of Defense? 

Mr, ALiiniGHT, I am sorry; I do not have that information with 
me, T can furnish it for the record* 

IMr. Roberts. We would like to have that for the record, 

Mr, Albriotit, We will furnish it, 

(The information referred to follows:) 

The feUnwitiR flEtires? represent the nnmher of pasjspnger-tjpe motor vehIcle.H 
IneliKleU in the hutijjet for fJseal veurs 19110,1001, juiU liMi:!: 



Fiscal rear 
1900 

FJspa! year 

1961 

Ffscal year 
1962 

SiMliins. . . ^ ^ ^ --- ---- 

2,075 

1,426 

m 

m 

ZSTtJ 
1,153 
1,324 
453 

4,374 

1.572 

1,739 

629 

Station wafilDiui: ___ - _______ 


^ . _ _ — _ _ __ _ _ _ 

Ambuifii] , _______ 

Total ___ i.--, *** ^*. 1 * _..—_ 

5p07S 

6vSQ0 





Mr. Roberts, I know you are not in the procurement end of this, 
but do you, in your opinion, believe that the addition of reasonable 
safety devices, such ns seat belt attachments, safety type locks on 
the doors, crash padding, roll bars, would appreciably increase the 
cost of the vehicles used by the Government I 
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Mr. Albright. Of course, I know that it would increase it some, but 
I doubt very seriously wliether the addition of these devices would 
inci'ease it beyond the limitations stipulated for the pi*ociirement of 
the vehicle. I believe that most of the vehicles purchased now are 
puiThased at a price under the stijrulated limit.^ I do not think it 
would increase it more than that limit. If it did increase it, wliy, the 
cost would certainly be offset by the savings involved. 

Mr. IJoBEKTS. Those are all of the questions I have. Do you have 
any quest ions, Mr. Nelsen ? 

Mr. Nelsen. No questions. 

Mr. Roberts. Mr. Dominick? 

Mr. Dominick. I have a couple of questionB, Mr. Chairman. 

In connection with the safety feaUu-es mentioned in fairly general 
terms, such as Uie seat belts, and rollover bars, and crash padding, and 
safety ty|>e door locks, do you have any otlier thoughts on what types 
of devices might be included w'ithin this category I 

Mr. AiJiEiaHT. In connection witJi this legislation, I assure you that 
thei-e should be some dividing line be made as to what is considered a 
safety device. Definitely a windshield wiper is a safety device; a 
horn is a safety device; a windshield washer Is a safety device. You 
can enumerate I do not Imow how many items on an automobile that, in 
the broad sense of the word, would be considered for the purpose of 
safety. 

Tlie brakes, for example—all of these livings. Your sideyiew mir¬ 
ror, your rearview mirror. But in tliis particular legislation, I be- 
lieve something should be done to specify what the minimum stand¬ 
ards slionld be m connection with this. 

Mr. Dominick. Let me ask you just a few more ouestions, if I may. 

Has any thought been given in connection with tJiis legislation that 
a safety device might indude an antipollution device on the exliaust 
system ? 

Mr. Albeicht, To my knowledge, it has not been considered In con¬ 
nection with this. Some member of the commiitee would have to an¬ 
swer that, because I do not know what has been included. 

Mr. Dominick. Has the Government done any research work on 
this narticular problem, that you know of, in connection with this bill 
or otlierwise ? 

Mr. A 1 .BRIGHT. I do not know. I will have to get that informa¬ 
tion for you. There is i-esearch being done in connection with the 
control of the poisonous fimies fpm the exhaust pipe, but I do not 
know what role the Government is playing in this research work. I 
will have to supply it for you, 

(TIve infonnatfan referred to follows:) 

The Tlivisfon ot Air Pollution of the Pubne Health Seniee, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare has been enB:aged in research and deTelopment 
for several years on the problem of emissions of motor vehicle exhausts. The 
research covers the exhaust from both the tail pii>e and the blowby from the 
crankcase. Information is being furnished other Government agencies on a 
continuing basis through the Interdepirtmental Committee on Air Pollution. 

Mr, Dominick. Has the Government, to your knowledge, contem¬ 
plated any research on different types of night lights, as to whether 
they would l>e good or bad ? 

Mr. Albright. That I cannot answer, either. I believe they have 
accepted the research of the outside agencies on that as standard 
ec|uipmcut. 
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Mr. Dominick. Those are all of the questions I have. Thank you. 

Mr. Rogers of Florida. As I understand it, you are with the De¬ 
partment of the Army ? 

Mr. -jVlbright. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rogers of Florida. And the Army has been chosen to be the 
coordinating branch for the entire Department of Defense; is that 
correct ? 

Mr. ^Vi.BRiGHT. That is right, sir; that is, at this hearing. The 
Army, of course, does not control the whole safety program, except 
at this hearing I am renresenting the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Rogers of Floriaa. Do you have a coordinating committee? 

Mr. Albriout. I mentioned that in the first part of my statement. 
The Denartment of Defense safety program is decentralized. The 
responsibility and the authority is clearly delegated to each one of 
the Secretaries. However, the Department of Defense maintains 
a coordinating agency in their Personnel Division j the Deputy Di¬ 
rector of Personnel for the Department of Defense is the person who 
coordinates the general efforts on the part of the services. 

Mr. Rogers of Florida. Do you do any research in the Department 
of the Army on safety ? 

Mr. Albright. Yes, sir. The Department of Defense has the 
Amied Forces Epidemiological Boanl which has a Commission on 
Accident Tmuma, and they use the brains of the w*orld in this particu¬ 
lar field in doing rese}ii*ch and handing it down to the various services. 

Mr. Ro(;ers of Florida. I'hat is the only research that you know of? 

Mr. Albright. We do other research. I could not tell you for a 
fact how much %ve are doing that would concern this particular bill, 
bec^iuse our special purpose tactical vehicles are excluded from this 
bill. When a tactical v^iicle is desired for a special purpose, human 
engineering plays a major role in the design of that piece of equip¬ 
ment and human engineering is playing a larger role in the design of 
the equipment every year. 

Mr. Rogers of Florida. I was thinking not necessarily of restrict¬ 
ing it to this bill, but your program of research safety for vehicular 
matters. 

Mr. Albright. We depend on the Armed Forces Epidemiological 
Board, and the Commission on Accidental Trauma who do that re¬ 
search for us, plus other studies that we make. One I mentioned was 
the study of the attitudes of servicemen as to the effectiveness of the 
measures that are used in accident prevention. Another one was the 
study on the part of the truck manufacturers, the Army and Public 
Roads in the field of fatimie and performance of drivers. That was 
a 2-year study just completed. They are compiling the data now to 
be used in this field. 

So we do a great deal of study and research of this nature. 

Mr. Rogers of Florida. How many people are there in your office? 
A^Hiat is the size of your staff? 

Mr. Albright. My staff? 

Mr. Rogers of Florida. On this work? 

Mr. Albright, ^^y staff in the Department of the Army Head¬ 
quarters offices consists of 10; 6 action people and 4 clerical. How¬ 
ever, our Anny safety program is decentralized, too. 
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We have such organizations as the Nuclear Weapons Coordination 
Group foi’ Safety. We have a .safety organization in the Continental 
Army Command. And we delegate all tliis responsibility to each 
command. We follow the coimnand channel all the way down to 
tlio unit level, if you please. And the other services do the same 

Mr! Rogeks of Florida. Thank you veiy much. That is all. 

Mr. ItoBERT^. Thank you, Mr. Albright. Do you have any break¬ 
down as to fatalities in'tliere, and injuries, broken down by whether 
or not they occurred on the ba.se, the installation or outside of those? 

Mr. Ai.BRicnT. Yes, sir. I have those figures in iny office. Tliey 
are veiy revealing. I would lie glad to furnish you the figures in 
that connection. I do not have them with me today. 

Mr. RonEHTs. If you will do so, we shall appreciate it. 

Mr. ALuniRitT. l-Ve know that there are far more off post than on 
post. 

(The information follows:) 

Figures obtained from the Army, Naiy, and Air Forre indicate that off-post 
flocident.s are responsible for approximately US i>ercent of the motor vehicle 
deaths experienced by the Department of Defense. 

'The latest Hgures nvailnble pertaining to the ijereentage of on-post n-s op¬ 
posed to off-iwst accidents indbatte that approximately fid percent of such 
accidents occur on-poat and 40 percent off-post. This estimate Includes only 
thftsa accidents resulting in damages of $25 or more to Government-owned ve¬ 
hicles and does not incinde a number of off-post accidents infolving privately 
owned vehicles since there l.s no requirement to report such accidents nnle.ss 
they remilt in a dlsablinK injury to military personnel. 

Mr. Roberts. Thank you again vcit much for being here and fur- 
ni.shing us with this information. 

Mr. Albright. Tltank you. 

Mr. Roberts. Our next witness today is Mr. Ernest G. Cox, Chief, 
Section of Motor Carrier Safety, Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Witli him, I understand, he is accomyianied by Mr. Herbert Qualls, 
Director of the Bureau of Motor Carriers, and Mr. Dale W. Hardin, 
congressional liaison officer. 

STATEMENT OF ERNEST S. COX, CHIEF, SECTION OF MOTOR CAR¬ 
RIER SAFETY, INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION; ACCOM¬ 
PANIED BY HERBERT QUALLS, DIRECTOR OF THE BHREAIJ OF 

MOTOR CARRIERS, AND DALE W. HARDIN, CONGRESSIONAL 

LIAISON OFFICER, INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 

Mr. Cox. Mr. Chairman, and members of the subcommittee, my 
name is Ernc.st G. Co-x. lam Chief of the Section of Motor Carrier 
Safetv in the Bureau of Motor Carriers of the Interstate Commerce 
Ckunmission. I have seiwed a.s Chief of that Section since December 
Ift.'il, and prior thereto worked in the field_ staff of the Commission's 
Bureau of Motor Carriers from 1939, Chairman Everett Hutchinson 
regrets that he. was unable to be here personally, but, as he stated in 
his letter of April 4 to Chairman Roberts, a previously scheduled oral 
argument before the entire Commission has prevented his being here. 

I am appearing today to discuss the safety activities of the Com¬ 
mission, giving particular attention to (1) driver competency and 
physical fitness, (2) vehicle design and equipment to promote safety, 

TOTOtJ—«1-20 
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and (3) safety inspections of vehicles. The duties and the jiiri^ic- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Commission with I'espect to high¬ 
way safety are specified in section 204(a) of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act (49 U.S.C* 304), Paragraphs (1) and (2) of that subsec¬ 
tion specify it to be tlie duty of the Commission to establish for com¬ 
mon and contract carriers by motor vehicle— 

reasanal>le reiii^ireiiients with respect to quatiilcnttonst and mnximiim hours of 
service of employees and safety of operation and equipaient. 

Paragraph (3) states it to be the duty of the Commission^— 

to establish for private carriers of i»n:ii>erty by motor vehicle, If need therefor 
is found, reasonable requirements to promote safety of operation, and to that 
end prescribe qiiali Heat ions and maximum hours of seridce of empioyeeSt and 
standards of equipment. 

Paragraph (3) (a) provides that the Commission shall estahlish— 

for carriers of migrant workers hy motor vehicle rcasonahle requirements with 
respect to comfort of passengers, qualifications and inaximum hours of service 
of operators, and safety of o|>eratiou imd equipment, 

Tlie Commission first prescribed regulations goveniiiigcominon and 
contract carriers of propierty and passengers as to qualilicatiotis of 
drivereporting of aceidents.j ana standards of equipment, to be¬ 
come effective in 1937* Maximum hours of service regulations became 
effective March 1, 1939, As to private carriers of property, the 
Commission made the required finding of a need for such prescrip¬ 
tion and pi^scribed i^egulations, approximately equivalent to those 
applicable to common and contract carriers, to become effective 
October 15, 1910, Tims, as to conimon, contract, and private car¬ 
riers, safety regulations have Ijeen in effect for more than 20 years. 

Uegulations to establish reasonable requirements as to comfort of 
passeng(?rs and safety of operation of carriers of migrant workei^s be¬ 
came effective in 195i, following legislation approved August 3,1956. 

LeadeiYliip: The Interstate Commerce Commission has regarded 
its responsibility in this field not only as nierely prescribing regula¬ 
tions and enforcing thein, but also as providing leadership for basic 
safety i*egidations in the commercial vehicle held. In its 69th an¬ 
nual report to Congress, 1955, at page 50, the Commission said: 

Our function in the prevention of commercial vehicle accidents is of vital 
Importance, It is unique, and it complements but does not dupUcate the actm- 
ties of the States in the attainment of the objective of safety ou the hlghw-ays. 
Wo deal with basic accident cause factors pecumir to hlghw-ny transportation, 
W'hich only a Federal Government agency can effectively control through ex¬ 
amination* of records and properties of carriers at places located outside the 
jurisdiction of the States through which they ojjerate. By investigation we 
termine the causes of accidents occurring throughout the Nation, and through 
such investigations and knowledge gained thereby develop and improve equip- 
luent and driver standards. Every State agency ia limited by its own State 
borders, whereas we are concerned with highway transportation crossing the 
lines of all the States, Our function has to do, for example, with maximum 
hours of service, as contrasted with enforcement of traffic regulations by State 
and local police. We need the cooperation of State agenciei^ but it Is our obliga¬ 
tion to exert leadership and to establish standards hi the interstate field. The 
State agencies look to us for this leadership. 

This leadership has been exerted in a number of ways, some of 
which I shall describe briefly. , , , 

As to driver standards, the Interstate Connnerce Coinmi^ioii has 
long maintained a high level of physical qualification requirements. 
Aluiough practically all States will license a driver wlio has lost tli© 
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sight of one eye, or who has suffered the amputation of an ann or 
leg, for more than 20 years the Interstate Coniinerce Coininission has 
required tliat, as to interstate commercial driving, a driver, among 
other things, shall have sight of a specified degree in both eyes, and 
must not have suffeied the loss of a hand, a foot, a leg or an arm. 
Periodic examinations by licensed doctors are required. Identical or 
equiv'alent regulations have been adopted by the regulatory commis¬ 
sions of a considerable number of States for application to commercial 
vehicle operations subject to the jurisdiction of such conunissions. 
Examples are Arkansas, Arizona, Kentuckv, Georgia, and California, 
the public service commissions of whicli have adopted the ICC re¬ 
quirements as to driver physical qualifications verbatim. 

Following a series ot serious truck runawiw accidents in 1954 and 
1955, one of which occurred on the streets of San P'rancisco involving 
an Indiana-based truck, and which resulted in the death of seven 
persons, and one near Cumlierland, Md., involving an Ohio vehicle, 
which killed five, after consultation with manufacturers of vehicles, 
manufacturers of brakes, and motor carriers^ the Commission in May 
1956 adopted a requirement for a warning signal and devices to pro¬ 
vide manually and automatically applied emergency brekes in the 
event of loss of air pressure. Tliis requirement has since been adopted 
by the Public Service Commissions of Arizona and New York State. 
I^urthermore, a panel of experts acting as advisers to a subcommittee 
of the National Committee on Unifonn Traflic Laws and Ordinances, 
is in process of recommending to that committee incorporation of a 
requirement equivalent to ours in the Unifonn Vehicle Co<le. 

Also this Commission has taken the lead in developing regulations 
providing greater safeguards, in addition to basic requirements, in the 
tmnspiortation of explosives and other dangerous articles. The 
volume of explosives, liquefied coinpres.^d gases, corrosive liquids, 
poisons, radioactive materials, and oxidizing materials transported by 
liighway is very substantial. In geneml, considering the volume of 
such transportation, the highway trensportation of such materials has 
l^en conducted with reasonable safety, although a good recoixl was 
tragically marreil by a disastrous explosion at Roseburg, Oi'eg., on 
August t, 1959. This involved a Washington truck and driver, who 
ignored specific Commission regulations 1^ leaving the vehicle on a 
city street. To the extent that there are otate requirements relating 
to the transportation of such materials, they are largely pattenied 
after those of this Commission. 

Educational effort: In recognition of the fact that the safety regu¬ 
lations of the Commission are applicable to the operations of an esti¬ 
mated 137,000 motor carriers, of which number less than 20,000 are re- 
q^uired to obtain operating certificates or permits from the Commis¬ 
sion, a special effort has been made to communicate the basic require¬ 
ments of the Commission’s safety regulations to these motor carriers. 
One phase of this has been the careful investigation of many major 
accidents involving interstate carriers and the publication of reports 
detailing the causes and consequences of such accidents. 

These reports have wide circulation in the motor carrier industry 
and are mailed to associations of motor carriers, to many individual 
motor carriers, to State regulatory commissions, State enforcement 
officials, vehicle manufacturers, labor unions, and insurance firms. 
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They are put to various practical ii^s. Motor carriers often have 
commentea on their value in the training of supervisory personnel and 
drivers. In many cases they request additional copies; and, in other 
cases, they reproduce the reports for distribution to their personnel. 

To maintain close cooperative relationships with State coimni^ions, 
and to assure competence by our own staff, twice each year an orientii- 
tion and training course is conducted by the Bureau of Motor Carriere. 
It is attended by representatives of State commissions, on invitation, 
as well as our own trainees. This month representatives of 11 States 
will participate in such a course. 

Driver competence and physical fitness: The regulations of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission as to driver qualifications are mini¬ 
mum requirements. They are designed on the principle that they are 
applicable to carriers who employ drivers and that the carrier is sub¬ 
ject to the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission. A 
driver, as agent of the carrier, also is subject to the regulations and 
must comply with them. 

In addition to the specified physical and competence standards, tlic 
regnliitions require that a motor carrier sliall take into account the 
following considerations where they exist: (1) Violations of laws or 
regulations governing the operation of motor vehicles of which the 
driver is guilty; (2) the drnw’s accident record insofar as it tends 
to establish alack of concern for, or indifference to, his own or the 
public safety; and (S) violations of criminal laws of which the driver 
IS guilty. The carrier is required, periodically, to review the drivers 
record and, particularl)", in connection with serious accidents. 

The subcommittee chairman has inquired particularly about the 
effoits of the Commission to keep chronic lawbreakers and habitual 
users of drugs and alcohol from driving vehicles subject to the safety 
regulations of the Commission, Firet,’the clear requirement of the 
Commission regulations is that such persons ari^ not eligible under 
the minimum qualifications. The Commission does not license in¬ 
dividual drivers. Its regulations are based on the fact that the motor 
carrier is subject to regulation, and the carrier is required to see that 
tlie regulations relating to qualifications of drivers are obsen^ed. An 
example of a Coinmiasion expression on this x>oint is found in Motor 
Carrier Accident Investigation Report No, 41, %vhich involved the use 
of a driver whose background demonstrated liis lack of fitness for 
emplovment as an interstate driver. The carrier’s management de- 
fen doc\ his retention on the ground that terms of the union contract 
made it impossible to remove him after they learned of his background. 
The Commission’s report said: 

We wish to make It clear tUat we do not consider any carrier to be e:scused 
from its obUgations to insure that its drivers are qualifteci aud tU vehicles are 
safety operated by virtue of any obligation It has assumed in its contract with 
an employee union. In the area of safety of operation^ the carrier's obligation 
to the public and its ability to abide by the provistons of the Interstate CJom* 
merc-e Act and our regulations thereunder must remain paramotint. 

These repoits occasionally have concerned accidents resulting from 
the use of amphetamine diaigs by drivers. In fact, tlie investigation 
of such an accident which occurred at Fayette, Ala,, on Julj' 24,105S, 
and the publication of a re\yovt thereon, was a factor in stimulating 
the initial drive of the P^ood and Drug Administration against the 
unlawful sale of amphetamine drugs to truck drivers. Other recent 
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reports Iiave emphasized the extent to which use of these drugs con¬ 
tribute to the oecuiTeiice of serious accidents. One of these was the 
collision of a truck transporting cattle with a bus neiir Tuc^n, Ariz., 
on December 20, 1050, resulting in nine deaths. We regularly report 
to the Food and Drug Administration those cases in which we learn 
of the use of such drugs. . . , , . 

IIoui'S of service regulations: Tlie Commission’s regulations re¬ 
lating to maximum hours of service are fundamentally important. 
It lias been particularly difficult to obtain compliance w’ith them 
because of the incentive to trucbdrivei’S and carriers to oiierate in 
excess of their limitations. The use of amphetamine drugs, where 
it exists, is often for the purpose of defeating these regulations, 
liccause of the importance of the hours of service rules and the need 
for immediate correction of violations, the Commission has proposed 
a regulation to authorize its staff to remnve from service, on the spot, 
(Irivei-s found to l>e opmiiting in violation of these riiles.^ This pro¬ 
posal has met with opposition from management and union oflicials. 
Hearings on this and other hours of service proposals were held in 
May. June, and July 1S)6() and a recommended report of the hearing 
examiner is now awaited. However, this is an ai^a in which the 
Commission lias exercised vigorous enfor^cenient action in the courts 
and has prosecuted motor carriers and drivei^s alike for serious viola¬ 
tions of these regnhitions. It has recently turned its attention to 
prosecution of drivei^ on a second otfense basis and has met with 
success in the ciises brought in court. ^ 

Kegulations relating to vehicle design: The Commission’s safety 
regulations specify minimum requirements which must be met with 
respect to lighting devices, reflectors, and electrical equipment, brakes 
and brake components, glazing and window construction, fuel systems, 
coupling devices and towing methods, miscellaneous parts and acces¬ 
sories, and emergency eguipment. 

The regulations specify tliat additional equipment and accessories, 
not inconsistent witn requirements of the Commission, may be used, 
provided they do not decrease the safety of operation of the motor 
vehicles on whicli they are used. We have previously mentioned the 
improved requirements for combination vehicle braking ecpiipment 
established by the Commission order of May 21, 1956. 

We found, from accident I'eports filed by motor carriers, that a 
large number of accidents resulting in substantial property damage 
and, in some cases, in fatalities, resulted from i^ehicles rolling away 
from parked positions at such locations as restaurants and truck 
service, stops. Therefore, in 1959 we substantially strengthened the 
regulations iwiuiring adequate parking brakes. 

Another major revision of our eqiiii>meiit requirements relates to 
lighting devices. On September 30, I960, tlie Commission adopted 
an order completely revising the lighting regulations for commercial 
vehicles. These revised regulations are to be effective July 1, 1961. 
They contain a requirement that vehicles must be equipped with a 
switch or combination of switches for causing the simultaneous flash¬ 
ing of front and rear signals as a vehicular traffic hazard warning. 
This is the first time that any legal requirement has been established, 
on a mandatory basis, for providing the means and for making use 
of this type of signal. 
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Tliese li"htinj; requirements go beyond the provisions of the Uni¬ 
form Vehicle (ode. However, a panel of experts, even before the 
regulations have become effective, is already proceeding with the 
development of recommendations to incorponite these requirements 
in the Uniform Vehicle Code in the hope that individual States will 
see fit to adopt them for application to intnistate operations. 

For many yeai’s we have advocated, and have consistently en¬ 
deavored to encourage, State adoption of regulations identical to or 
the equivalent of thase of the Commission. 

Similarly, we are convinced that our recjuirements for fuel systems 
and the components thei'eof are of vital importance. We prescribe 
a severe test for side-mounted gasoline tanks. In addition, they must 
be certified as meeting the requirements of the Commission. A study 
of the accident reports filed with the Commission by motor carriers 
shows that accidents which result in fire are more than five times 
as costly, as to property damage, on the average, as nonfire accidents. 
Ours is the only Government agency to prescribe such regulations, 
except to the extent that some States have adopted our rules. 

Safety insj>ections of vehicles: Since the beginning of the Commis¬ 
sion’s safety regulation of motor carriers, it has carried on, to the limit 
of its facilities, insp^tions of vehicles actually oiierating on the 
highways and inspection of maintenance practice.s, hours-of-service 
records, and other records of motor carriers at carriers' headquarters. 
For much of the period between 1939 and 1955 our ability to do this 
was limited by an extremely small staff. In 1956 and 1957 Congress 
voted additional funds to enable the Commission to increase its staff 
for this work. 

Beginning in 1956 we began an intensive program of vehicle inspec¬ 
tion. This was occasioned by conditions found in investigation of 
serious truck runaway accidents. Our published report on an accident 
of July 24,1954, at Liberty, X.Y., descril)ed the badly neglected condi¬ 
tion ol brake chamber diaphragms, a hidden component. Our reports 
on the accidents of May 27, 1955, in San Francisco, and October 19, 
1955, at Cumlxirland, Md., contain pictures of badly deterionited air 
ho.ses leading to brake chambers. With this background we not 
only made the regulation modification referred to previously but 
instituted a program of vigorous and very thoroughgoing vehicle in¬ 
spections with much of it carried on on the highways in the form of 
nationwide road checks, with our entire field staff participating. Since 
1957 we have made detailed insi>ections of about 60,000 vehicles per 
year, \vith about 40,000 of these being inspected in the course of nation¬ 
wide road checks. Vehicles found to be imminently hazardous are 
removed from service on the spot and may not be operated until repairs 
are made. 

Each year we have conducted a separate road check relating to 
buses, fn 1960 we made inspections ot 8,786 buses. Of this numlK»r 
174 vehicles were taken out of miration until hazardous mechanical 
conditions had been remedied. The 174 vehicles taken out of service 
constituted 2 percent of the total numl)er inspected, a marked improve¬ 
ment compared with the 3.2 |>ercent removed from service in the in¬ 
spections of 1969. 

Late in 1960 we instituted a program of vehicle ins|>ections on ma jor 
turnpikes. We have been convinced that many vehicles operating over 
the turnpikes were escaping adequate inspection because of our in- 
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ability to reach them on sucii highways. However, through arrange¬ 
ments with the Pemi^lvania Turnpike Commission we made an 
inspection for 3 days in November 1960* We already have completed 
arrangements for such inspections on the Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
Indiana toll roads in the near future* 

With respect to the nationwide road check of property-carrving 
vehicles in June 1960, we published data to siio^v that there had been 
a progressive improvement in the percentage of vehicles removed 
from ^nnce insofar as authorissed carriers and private carriers of 
property are concenied but that there had l>een a worsening in the 
percentage of vehicles of exempt carriers removed from service be¬ 
tween 1959 and 1960. Our enforcement prognim has continued to 
emphasize all types but much more attention is being given to exempt 
ana private earners in recent yeai*s than previously was the case. 

The Commission has also had a major I’esponsibility in the ade¬ 
quate regulation of carriei*s transporting explosives and other dangers 
commodities. Substantial volumes of these materials move by motor 
transpoit. We have continued to give the utmost attention possible 
to such carriers and their compliance with the safety regulations. In 
a number of cases, the fitness of authorized carriers has been chal¬ 
lenged when tiiey have applied for extension of operating rights* 
Applications which have been deni^ by the Commission for lack of 
compliance with the safety regulations have^ we believe, had a pro¬ 
found and far-reaching ellect. The Commission also lias d!i*ected 
that attention to the safety compliance of motor carriers shall be taken 
into account whenever carriers apply for temporary authority to ex¬ 
tend their oj^erations on the basis of an immediate and urgent need. 

During 1960, 378 criminal or civil cases were filed in the Federal 
courts against motor carriers and drivers for violations of our safety 
regulations. The investigations from which these cases i^esuUed were 
made by our staff. 

Our study of accident reports frequently results in our communi¬ 
cating witli the Bureau of Public Koads and, through it to State 
highway authorities regarding tlie need for highway design, mark¬ 
ing, or signaling improvements. We also have communicated to 
manufacturers of vehicles and components conditions which have ap¬ 
peared to us to warrant changes in design. These suggestions and 
recommendations have been on a cooperative basis, out have met 
with considerable success in obtaining design changes in vehicles and 
also in highway improvements. 

Tlie Commission has no facilities with which to carry on research 
and no funds with which to finance reseai'ch by other Government or 
private agencies for it. However, recognizing the vital need for re¬ 
search and the knowledge gained thereby we have availed ourselves 
of the facilities of other agencies of the bfovernment to some extent 
and have obtained the cooperation of privately financed technical 
associations. When the Commission adopted its regulations i-elating 
to emergency brake functions in May 1956, it took note of the differ¬ 
ences of opinion between the proponents of different systems* As a 
consequence, we arranged with the Bureau of Public Roads to cariw 
on brake I'esearch in its laboratory and in field experiments. We 
obtained the advice and assistance of an industry advisory committee. 
We supplied the service of a mechanical engineei\ The manufacturers 
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of vehicles and the Department of the Army furnished vehicles for 
the conduct of actual higli^vay tests. Manufacturers of brake com* 
ponents loaned equipment for use in the laboratory. We expect to ob* 
tain valuable information from this %vork. Industiy sources alsOj at 
our I'equest, are now conducting experiments looking toward the 
development of a portable light intensity measuring device to fill a 
long existing inspection need. 

In conclusion, we invite the attention of the subcommittee to in¬ 
formation contained in the Commission’s 74th Annual Report to 
Congress, concerninj^ the results of our safety work insofar as they 
can be measured by information available to us. We obtain accident 
reports only from for-hire carriers—about one-seventh of the total 
number of carriers subject to our regulation, but who, we believe, ctkvvj 
on the largest proportion of tlie interstate business, A chart on page 
138 of the annual report shows that in the 5-year period ending with 
1959, property earners reporting data to the Commission operated 
38^ billion vehicle-miles, 25,2 percent more than the miles for the 
praceding 5 years. In the later period, despite the mileage increase 
and despite the increase in total use of the highways, carriers report¬ 
ing accidents to the Commission reported 2.1 percent less fatalities 
than in the earlier 5-year period. In the case of buses, in the 5 years 
ending with 1959, miles decreased by 15 percent but fatalities de¬ 
creased by 30.1 percent under the previous 5 years. 

Beyond and in addition to the results shown by these data, we are 
convinced that our work has produced far-reaching beneficial safety 
results not capable of demonstration by statistics. Thousands of 
canfiers subject to our safety jurisdiction do not I'epnrt either acci¬ 
dents or mileage data, so any improvement in their experience is not 
reflected. The effect we have Itad on truck and bus design has been 
felt far beyond the vehicles operated in interstate and foreign com¬ 
merce, as once a vehicle design or component design is changed the 
increased safety resulting therefrom benefits all users. So, also, is 
the effect of our driver standards carried to those governed by State 
agencies which adopt them. Yet, although excellent results have been 
achieved, we recognize that much vitally important work still remains 
to be done to continue to prevent loss of lives, avoid injuries, and cur¬ 
tail property losses, I am sure it will be the pxirpose of the Commis¬ 
sion vigorously to press toward this objective to the fullest extent 
of its powers and facilities, 

Jlr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, we appreciate this 
opportunity of appearing here today to discuss this important subject. 
If there ai^ any questions, I shall be glad to answer them. 

ifr. Rogers of Florida (presiding). Thank you very much, Mr. 
Cox, for your statement. I will ask Mr. Nelsen i f he has any questions. 

Mr. Xelsen. No questions. 

Mr. Rogers of Florida, Mr, Dominick ? 

Mr. Domixick. Noijuesttons. 

Mr. Rogers of Florida. I think it is encouraging to the committee 
to find that you are making progress in cutting down the damage 
from accidents. The figures you give us are very encouraging, I may 
ha ve just a few quest ions that I would 1 ike to a,sk. 

First of all, can you give us an idea—maybe you do not have the 
figures offliand—as "to the mimber of vehicles controlled by the Inter¬ 
state Commerce Commission that fall under your jurisdiction? 
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Mr* Cox. j that figure appeal's in the latest annual report of 

the Commission at page 134. , , , x- 

The total number of vehicles—this is basedj of course, esti- 

niate—is 1,714,556 operated by 132,851 different motor carneis* 

Jlr. Rogees of Florida. What pei'soiuiel do you have that actually 
devote their time to the quest ion of safety ? . 

Mr. Cox. AVe have 80 field offices. 

Mr. R<xiers of Florida. How many ? ^ , x- 

Mt, Cox* 80. Tliere are employed 101 safety inspectors wiiose time 
is devoted substantially entirely to safety inatters. Tliere are also 
123 district supervisors wlio devote varying portions of their tune 

one-third, approximately—to safety mattere. , . 

There are 13 district directors, 2 assistant directox^, and 13 rate 

agents. That isa total of 252* . , . x i. 

“Tliese latter 28 devote a very small portion of their time to satety, 
Mr. Qualls points out that here in the AA^shington headquarters we 
have 43 people dealing with safety inatters, including receiving field 
staff reports, evaluating them, analysing accidents, preparing reports 
for publication and in the development of regulations, considernifr 
proposals for regulations, consulting with the people who are altected 
Dv and interested in the regulations and tlie like* i 4. 

"Mr. R<kikrs of Florida. Do you have any peisonnel, who are devot¬ 
ing their time to research in this field ? If so, 1 low many ? 

Mr. Cox. Unfortunately, no. AA^'e have on our staff here two me¬ 
chanical eiigineei's. AVe did take the time of one of those men for a 
portion, a major portion, of 1959, and also a portion of 1960, m con¬ 
nection with the bi'ake study which I described, being earned on for 
us by the liureau of Public ifoads. 

if r* Rooees of Florida. In other words, you liave no researcli pro- 

gram ? * * 

Mr. Cox. AVe have no facilities and no arrangements for researcii, 
although 1 would like to emjihasize that there is a need for it* 

Mr. Rckiers of Florida. How do you decide on a change in design * 
Mr. Cox. AA^e consult very extensively with technical sources, par¬ 
ticularly those maintained &y the associations of piotor caiTiers who 
are subject to regulation, and those f echiucians available to us through 
the automohile manufacturei's associations. AA"e consult extensively 
'With cngineer.s in the Bureau of Public Roads. AA^e also draw heavily 
upon the advice of specific manufacturers of components and^ groups 
of such manufacturers of components, but in the last analysis, after 
taking into account, alt of the views of these people, it boils down to a 
determination on tlie part of our own staff and our representations to 
the Commission as to the propriety, the reasonableness, and the need 

for these changes. . . * 

Mr* Rogers of Florida, Have voti met much opposition from the 
manufacturers when you have selected a certain device to be included 
or certain suggestions as to vehicle design ? 1 1 n 

Mr, Cox, Ordinarily, sir, we have had what I cal^>lx>perlJ describe 
as substantial cooperative assistance from them. Tliey, at times, do 
take issue with specific proposals we have under discussion, but in the 
main I think it is fair to say that they have been decidely cooperative 
and ha\'e been very willing to supply us with the data and informa¬ 
tion to enable us to arrive at a proper judgment* 
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Mr. Rogers of Florida* You feel probably it would be helpful to 
you if you had ^me I'es^arch stall working specifically in this field? 

Mr, Cox, I think it would be veij helpful, not only in the field of 
the vehicle and its design, but also in tlie field of human engineering. 
Basically, sir, one of the tremendous problems we must cope with and 
recognize as a fact is that we are responsible for driver qualification 
standards, driver backgi'ouiid standards, and we ought to know more 
about the effect of physical and mental conditions and fatigue, use of 
dnigs, etc., to guide us in this w-ork. 

Mr. R(X3 ers of Florida. Have you had much difficulty getting in¬ 
formation on driver permits! 

Mr, Cox. By this you mean driver licenses! 

^ Mr, Rogers of Florida, I was tliinkiug, perhaps when the driver 
liimself applies- 

Mr, Cox, You mean the operator? 

^ Mr. Rogers of Florida, Applies for his permit, gives false informa¬ 
tion—have you had any opportunity to make a study of that, or is 
that a problem! 

Mr, Cox. In some of our published reports we have emphasized the 
unsatisfactoiy background of drivers who have been involved in 
accidents, but I cannot say affirmatively to you that we have encount- 
e^d many cases of falsification or improper use of a license. We did 
give quite a good deal of emphasis to that involving the oiierator of 
an exempt commodity vehicle that collided with a firetruck in Hyatts- 
yille, Md., a few years ago. This man was operating under a stolen 
license. But in terms of the total problem, there is much to be desired 
with respect to the methods of evalulating background and the selec¬ 
tion of drivers. Yet, I cannot say to you that we have had much 
exnerience with respect to falsification or the stealing of licenses. 

Mr. Rogers of Florida. I was wondering if you required an ap¬ 
plicant to sign a statement as to his experience or submit to physical 
examination in order to be licensed. 

Mr. Cox, No. sir. The licensing is a State function. The Commis¬ 
sion does not license anyone, other than authorizing the carrier to 
j>erforin service, 

Tlie issuance of the license to the individual to drive is in the hands 
of the States. The carrier must see that the driver complies witli our 
rules. 

Mr, Rogers of Florida. Yes, I realize that, but here is what I was 
concerned about. It seems to me that you might give it some thought. 
Here you provide the license for a company to operate interstate, do 
you not! 

Mr, Cox. That is true only with respect to the carriers who perform 
service for hire, and not even all of them require a certificate. Of 
approximately 132,OW carriers we know of or lilieve ai'e in operation, 
less than 19,000 require a certificate or a permit from the Commission. 
The others are private carriers of property who may go anywhere 
with anything at any time—except as a carrier for hire^and others 
are transporters of so-called exempt commodities which need no 
certificate. 

Mr, Rogers of Florida. You have the authority to check on the 
safety of their vehicle! 

Mr. Cox. Yes, sir, and we do. 
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Mr. Rogers of Florida. So far as they are in interstate work* 

Mr. Cox. Yes, that is true. ,, t 

Mr. Rogers of Florida. That is a factor. Yet, I presume it is one 
of the greatest factors that will influence safety work, that is, it would 
be tile driver himself, the operator. 

Mr. Cox. Tliat is true. , ♦ 

Mr. Rogers of Florida. I will not say that we make no attempt, 
but we have no procedure to check an applicant s background or med¬ 
ical history, so far as I can determine. ^ • f> iir 1 

Mr Cox. May I say again what is in my statement, sirf We do 
require the carrier to do this. Under the Commission’s regulations, a 
iiereon may not drive in interstate commerce without obtaining a med¬ 
ical certificate from a licensed doctor of medicine or o^eopathy, hav- 
inff the certificate with him while he is driving, and haMng a copy 
on file with his employer, even though he himself may be the carrier. 
Sucli a certificate must be not more than 3 years old. 

Furthermore, the carrier is required by our regulations to examine 
the driver’s background, how often he has been ari^ested, what crimes 
he has been convicted of, and particularly to examine his record of 
traffic arrests and his accident record, feo 1 think, sir, that legula- 
tionwise we have provided for this as to the interetate carrier^ 

Mr. Rogers of Florida. Do you feel that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission would have authority to require an operating certificate 

if you so desired? . . . , j u 

Mr. Cox. Yes, I believe that the basic legislation is broad enough. 
Mr. Rogers of Florida. And it gives you that authority ? 

Mr. Cox. I think so. i. x a ^ 

Mr. 1{(k;ers of Florida. I refer you to page 6 of your statement. 
What about the company you mentioned there that could not get rid 
of a driver because of a union contract? What was the outcome of 

that case? , -i * a * 

Mr Cox. The Commission published a report on the accident, stat¬ 
ing its position as to the carrier’s obligation to see that its drivel’s 
are qualified as required by regulation. ^ , 

The Commission also instituted an enforcement action in court 
again.st not only the driver who was driving the vehicle when it left 
the highway, but also the codriver—they are both named in the report. 
Both of them pleaded guilty to violations of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission regulations, and each was fined $150 in Federal court at 

Council Bluffs, Iowa. • u• 

In addition, there has been a tremendous amount of interest in this 
particular report from management, from labor unions, and we have 
done everything we can to emphasize this expression on the part of 

the Commission. . 

Mr. Rogers of Florida. Let me ask you one last question: Can the 
Commission do something about this air pollution problem of buses 
and trucks? Have you gone into that problem at all? It seems to 
me that it is building up very rapidly as one of our major problems, 
so far as air pollution is concerned, according to reports from Cali¬ 
fornia and from many of our cities. 

Of course, as we uroanize, it becomes a more important problem. I 

t ersonally find it obnoxious to get behind one of these big trucks. 
Ivery time they move out, you are covered with a cloud of smoke com- 
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ing out of their exiiaust pipes, I woukl hope that the Commission 
would do something to help tliis problem, 

Mr, I slioiild like to be car-eful in making this iTsponse, to be 
sure that mv intent is not misunderstood. In the past, we have con¬ 
strued the Commission's rpsponsibilitj as directing it to imiiose regu¬ 
lations with respect to safety* Tliere always Inive been a lack of clear 
distinction lietween safety and nuisance in this area. This is not, in 
any sense, inininii55ing the importance of your Btatenient* But I also 
should like to say that because of the absence of well establislied and 
documented tecimical information in this held, and also because we 
have been so deeply concerned with other safety matters that we be¬ 
lieve demand a higher degiL»e of priority, we have not looked into 
tliis problem, 

I wish to be cautious and not to commit the Commission to a course 
of action, I think there is a question as to our legal authority here, 
but I can cerfainly, and shall be glad (and 1 am sure in this statement 
Directtor Qualls and Mr. Hardin will join with me), to bring your 
observation to the attention of the Commission and to seek an instruc¬ 
tion from tliem, 

Mr* Ihxmns of Florida, I think it would be helpful for you to do 
that, and to let the commit tec liave u wnitlen statement as to whether 
you have a stand in the Held, from the liealth and s^ifety stand|>oint, 
and you could perhaps coordinate it between some of the otlier agen- 
ciej3 that are working on the problem. You might find that you have 
sufficient authority. If not, I think that the committee would like to 
know of it, l>ecau^ we arc very much interested in that field, 

Mr. Cox, This is an ai'ea, of course, in wiiieh I he full question of 
research is tremendously imrartant. And, to the extent we have Iiad 
an interest in it, we have been awaiting the development of more 
factual information, 

(The information referred to follows:) 

Interstate Commerce Commission* 

Office of the Chairman. 

WaBhington, D.C,, Map 29, 

Hon. Kenneth A, Roberts, 

Ckarnnan, Buhcommittee ott Health and BafBty, Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commercet of Representatives, Wushington, D,(7, 

Dear Chairman Robebts: On April IS* 1901, Mr. Ernest Cox, Chief of the 
Section of Safety of the Bureau of Motor Carriers, appeared before yotir sub¬ 
committee to discojss. geueraUy* the motor carrier safety activities of the Inter¬ 
state Commerce Commission. During the course of his testimony, Jlr, Cox was 
asked whether, under the present statutes, the Commission is auOiorized to 
require that motor rehldes, subject to Its safety jurisdiction, use devices that 
would eliminate or reduce the air pollution caused by fumes and other sub- 
stantJCB discbarge<l from such vehicles. Mr, Cox suggested that he would prefer 
to submit this question to the Comiuisston for consideration and for a subseciuent 
expression of the GommJssioii's views with respect thereto. This matter has 
been considered by the Commlssioii, and I am authorised to make the following 
comments in ifB behalf: 

Except for authority conferred by the Transportation of Explosives Act, the 
Commission'8 safety jurisdiction over motor vehicles oi>erated in Interstate or 
foreign commerce fs derived from section 204(a) of the luterstate Commerce 
Act. Under this section it is the duty of the Commission to regulate motor com¬ 
mon and contract carriers, and to that end the Commission may establish rea¬ 
sonable requirements with respect to qualifications and maximum hours of 
service of employees as well as safety of operation and equipment. The (iom- 
mission is also antborized therein to establish for private motor carriers of 
property. If need therefor is found* reasonable re^iuirements to promote safety 
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of operation, and In connection therewith to prescribe quallflrations and maxl- 
mui^hours of service of employees and standards of i* r 

been held In United States v. Pacific Power Companp, U.S. District Court for 
the District of Oregon, that the Commission’s authority to regulate private motor 
^rteiTe^endKly to maximum hours of service of employee* standards 
of eaulpment, and not to safety of operations. Nevertheless, since the question 
of Eliminating air pollution involves standards of ^ulpiuent, the Commls- 
8 ion *8 authority would be the same for all three groups of carriers. . ,. 4 , 

In view of the Commission's authority under section 204(a) to ^tablish rea¬ 
sonable re<iuirement 8 " with respect to “safety of oiieration and 
we are of the opinion that the Commission is 

vehicles subject to its safety jurisdiction be equlpp^ with devic^ to 

or reduce air pollution resulting from emissions of the exhaust 

Moreover, we are also of the view that, although the principal thrust of t^ 

safety regulations heretofore prescribed by the Commission has 

toward the prevention of injury to persons or property on or near the 

the Commission's authority is not so restrict^, but extends to the protection 

of persons and property substantially beyond the highway. ^ 

However, in order to prescribe a protective device under the authority of 
tion 204(a), it would be necessary for the Commission to Institute a proce^ling 
to determine the reasonableness of the reciuirement: that is, w’hether it 
reasonably related to the promotion of the health and safety of persons, or the 
safety of proi>erty. and reasonably adapted to the accomplishment of that end. 
For example, it is not very meaningful to say that a substance is poisonous un¬ 
less the amount requlre<l to produce toxic effects and the form of ingestion are 
specified. A third question of fact for determination is whether the safety de¬ 
vices are needeii only in certain densely iwpulated areas having a large amount 
of motor vehicle traffic. accompanle<l by certain geographic and climatic condi¬ 
tions. or whether they are neede<i throughout the country on the theory that 
harm is being done in all areas, even though it is not generally kno^\^I. 

In this connection, the Air Pollution Division of the Department of Health. 
Education, and Welfare and the Motor Vehicle Air Control Board of the State of 
(California are presently condmrtlng extensive research Into the questions of 
whether the discharge of fumes and gases from motor vehicles do. in fact, sub¬ 
stantially affect the health or safety of jiersons or property and whether there 
now exists, or can be devised, practicable devices which will reduce or eliminate 
such emissions. We are Informed that few definite conclusions have been 
reached at this time. It is understood, however, that the California Board has 
required, beginning in 19(i2. that all vehicles offered for sale in California shall 
be equipped with approved devices to eliminate pollution caused by substances 
discharged through the crankcase. It is further understood that the California 
Board has not pre.scribed any device to eliminate exhaust discharges, which, to 
our knowledge, are the principal source of air pollution by motor vehicles, be¬ 
cause an efficient and economical one has not as yet been developed. 

We are also informed that in 10 ( 10 . and again in 1001, the Department of 
Health. Education, and Welfare requested automobile manufacturers to Install 
a device that destroys crankcn.se fumes on all new cars. To our knowledge 
there was no additional request for the installation of devices to eliminate ex¬ 
haust fumes. This would seem to confirm that no such practicable device is 
available. 

The testimony being received by the subcommittee together with the results of 
the resc'arch being conducted by the Air Pollution Division of the Department 
of Health. Education, and Welfare and the (IJalifornia Motor Vehicle Air Control 
Board will, when made available, probably proWde more definite answers to 
the questions hereinabove ral.sed. We are of the opinion, therefore, that an in¬ 
vestigation by this Commission at this time would serve only to duplicate sub¬ 
stantially those investigations already undertaken. Moreover, In view of the 
small percentage of registered motor vehicles subject to the Ck)minisslon '8 safety 
jurisdiction, approximately 1.7 million out of a total of approximately 70.4 mil¬ 
lion, we feel that the imposition of safety devices to combat air pollution, if 
found to be desirable and practicable, should be prescribed by the Congress which 
has authority to require such devices on all motor vehicles sold in interstate 
commerce. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Everett Hutchin.son, Chainnan, 
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Mr. Rogers of Florida* Mr* Doniinick, do you have any questions? 

Mr* Dominick* This is a most important point. It is true, is it not, 
tliat at the present time some States liave regulations on buses and 
trucks as to tlie placement of their exhausts? And secondly, de¬ 
vices which would eliminate air pollution from the exhausts? ^me 
States already have that* It would seem to me that the Commission 
could certainly coordinate that information and determine whether it 
is effective, whether it is woitlnvhile to tiy to have some require* 
ment of this type. 

Mr* Cox* May I respond ? 

The Interstate Commerce Commission in its safety regulations, for 
many years has had and still has a requirement with respect to the 
location of the exhaust* It must be at a location behind the occupants 
of a bus* It must either be above the cab of a truck or behind the 
compartment in which the driver rides. We have that definite 
regulation. 

It is for the protection of the passengers and the occupants of the 
vehicles. 

Mr. Dootnick* Thank you* That is all* 

Mr. Roberts (presiding)* Do you think the Commission at the 
present time would have the authority to require that devices be 

E laced on the trucks for that purpose, or the blowby device which is 
3ing required on passenger cars, that it should be required on trucks 
and buses ? 

Mr, Cox* You are speaking now about function and location of the 
exhaust as the discharge therefrom will affect other users of the 
highways? 

Mr* itoBERTs* Yes. 

Mr. Cox* Rather than the occupants? 

Mr, Roberts. That is right. Would you want to supply that in¬ 
formation for tlie record ? 

Mr. Cox* I think I ought to reserve a reply on that* Director 
Qualls and Mr. Hardin concur in my statement that this is a mat¬ 
ter that we ought to make inquiry about, and to obtain a Coimnission 
instruction on*' 

Mr* Roberts* I missed some of your testimony, I am sony, but I 
have been concerned with the fact that many of'the States have not 
adopted a part^ of the imifomi traffic code which iTquir^ a physical 
exaimnation for iTlicensing of drivers* Do you believe that the'Com¬ 
mission would have the authority to ^uire that all opemtoi's in 
interstate commerce must have a physical examination, where tliey 
are licensed by the States; that is, before they can be relicensed, whicli 
have^ adopted the Uniform Motor Vehicle Code provision as to the 
phvsical examination ? 

ilr* Cox. In reply to that may I say, first that the Commission's 
safety regulations for several years have required a pln^sical examina¬ 
tion. They specify the stanaards of physical qualmcations. They 
require an examination by a licensed doctor of m^icine or osteopathy 
before the drher goes to work as an interstate commercial driver* 
Tlie examination must be repeated at intervals of not more than 3 
years. 

This requirement is in effect and has been for some yeare. The 
requirement extends to those drivers who drive in interst^ite or foreign 
commerce. 
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Unless I have misnndei'stood your question, I believe that is the 

ext^ent of our legal ability in this field, _ , . * « 

Mr, Eouerts. Does that mean by any private pIlyslClan^ 

Mr, Cox, That is true^a licensed doctor of medicine or osteopatny. 
Mr! Roberts, You say that it is a requirement that must be met 

every 3 years ? _ ^ ■ i i. 

ilr, Cox, Yes, sir. The Interstate Commerce Commission do^ not 
license any person to drive a vehicle. The States do that. The Com¬ 
mission issues certificates, or pernuts, to authorize motor carriei^s to 
operate a transportation business when they transport for compensa¬ 
tion in intei'state or foieign business. However, with respect to more 
than 100,000 businesses wiiicli operate trucks in interstate sernce, no 
certificates or pennits ai'e required. Sucli firms are private carriei's or 
carriers of so-called * ^exempt commodities (livestock, fish, mid agn- 
ciiUiinil commodities). Their opemtions are subject to the Cominis- 
sion's Siifety jurisdiction but not subject to its economic regiilation, 
Tlie Commission requires in its regulations that any driver, wlietlier 
he is working for a carrier licensed by the Commission or a carrier 
not requiring a license by the Commission, to be examined physiciuty 
and to have in his possession a certificate, signed by a doctor, that 

must not be more than 3 years old, i • t i 

Mr, Roberts, Even if h© holds a license from tlie State, wluch does 
not require a physical examination—if be holds a license theye unue^ 
his gi*andfather rights, and ho has been driving for some time, and 
he has been i*e-newing that 1 icens© eveiy 2 or 3 years ? 

Mr, Cox, This is true. Si>eaking now of th© driver, let us assume 
that the driver has been licensed by a particular State to drive, even 
though he has lost a leg or has lost the sight of one ©ye. Tins is not 
uncoimnon. Even though he has l>een so licensed, lie may not drive 
in interstata commeix^e unless lie has sight in both eyes of a speciherl 
degree, and unless he has not suffered the loss of a hand, a f^l^s ^ 
leg, or an arm, and has been examined by a licensed doctor of inedieiii© 
or osteopatliv. If he has not, he may not. drive in interstate coinnierce, 
regardless oi what the State in which he is a resident pennits liim to 

\Ir. RcmEiiTS. Here is another subject having to do witli the vehicle. 
How frequently do you conduct inspections of the equipment? 

Mr. Cox. Tills varies a great deal with respect to earners and locali¬ 
ties. I said in my statement that we have for years paid particular 
emphasis to carriei-s whose vehicles transport explosives, flammables, 
compressed gases, poisons, radioactive materials, and other dangerous 

items. , .. X « 

Mr. Roberts. What is it with respect to braking CTstems ? 

Mr. Cox. We make inspections—carefully detailed inspections—of 
about 60,000 vehicles a year on a spot check basis. We do not have a 
prescribed schedule as to how often we will see the vehicle, say of 
carrier X. It depends on where he is, how far it is from our location, 
but in the course of time we encounter a very sizable sample of these 


Mr. Roberts. Wliat percent of the total number of vehicles upon the 
roads are there of those 60,000 at the present time that cannot passl 
Mr. (3ox. A very small percentage. Director Qualls will compute 
this. 
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Mr. Qualls. I will have to have a slide rule for this. It is about 
three-hundredths of a percent, but do not hold me to that as being 
exactly correct. 

Mr, Cox, May I add to that reply? The fact is that the funda¬ 
mental basis upon which our regulations are based is that we regulate 
the carrier. We require the carrier to establish an adequate inspection 
and maintenance system and to keep records with resi>ect to it. It 
is inconceivable that we, witli our siruill staff, could undertake to do 
the inspection ourselves on any basis that would be really adequate in 
relation to the usage that these vehicles get. 

Mr, Roberts, In other words, if you allow the safety record to get 
into jeopardy, so far as the Cbminission is concerned, you do not grant 
the carrier new licenses? 

Mr. Cox. That is true, but only wdth I'espect to a portion of the 
carriers for whom we have responsibility. Of the 132,000 carriers, 
less than 19,000 are retjuired to have a license from the Coinniission, 
We must supervise and spot check the balance. And if they violate 
our regulations, we must take them into court. 

It is a fact there are some of tliese of whom we have no record, but 
we continue to iclentify them and serve them witli the reflations, 

Mr, Roberts. Is all of this inspection work carried out by the Motor 
Carrier Bureau, or carried out in the Bureau of Motor Carriei-s? Or 
do you have a separate department? 

Mr, Cox. It IS carried out in the Bureau of Motor Carriers, 

Mr, Roberts. IIow nianv people do you Iiave in that Bureau ? 

Mr. Cox, In tlie field offices there are a total of 252 men. These 
are distributed throughout BO field offices. Director Qualls can answer 
that more specifically, 

Mr, Qualls. We have a total of 524 employees in the Bureau ; 102 
of them aie in Washington and 420 of them'in the field statf. This 
includes clerical pei*sonnel, 

Mr. Roberts, That is pretty thin. 

Mr. Qualls. That is right. We have 80 offices, and in many of the 
States we only have 1 office in the State, and w'e may have 3 peo¬ 
ple there. The supervisor, a safety inspector, a clerk, and so forth. 
Of course, in some States we Iiave more than one office. 

Mr. Roberts. It would appear to me that you could use additional 
personnel, 

Mr, Qualls. Yes, sir, we could do a better job, of course, with ad- 
ditional people. We have not lieen doing too good a job with the 
migrant workers. We got into that question of the transportation of 
migi'ant workei'S rather late. 

Mr. Roberts. What type of vehicles are represented tliem? 

Mr. Qualls, I have no idea how many there ai'e there. Do you have 
any idea? 

ilr. Cox. This would be a wild guess. 

Mr. Quali^s. We have not been able to find all of them yet. 

Mr. Roberts. That is all. Thank you. 

Mr. Cox, Thank you. 

^Ir. Roberts, In connection with the testimony^ regarding the re¬ 
sponsibility of the Interstate Commerce Commission for the promo¬ 
tion of safety, a prass release dated Febniary 8,1961, and two letters 
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addressed to me, one under the date of August 30,1960, and the otlier 
dated September 27,1960, will be of interest. 

These are as follows: 

ISTEKSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 

Fehmary 


Change in Motor Carrier Fitness Law Sought by ICC in 74tm Annual 
Report; Cariheb Revenues Reach Recoko High 

Tlie Interstate Commerce Commission asked Congress toda,v for authority to 
clenv, revoke or suspend motor carrier operating rights if us^ in the commis¬ 
sion of a felony or If perjury is committed in applying for the nghts ami cou- 
\iction of the crime affects the fitness of the carrier. ^ * x „ 

In its T-lth annual report to Congress, the Commission said it does not l>elie%e 
it should he the "keeiier of the morals"' of the transportation ln<iustry InH 
lend its weight to efforts to stamp out crime wherever It arises. The ICO added, 
however, that its efforts “must he relevant to the conduct of the transporta¬ 
tion business." , . , ^ ^ 

As part of its program to exiiedite disposition of cases and to free the Com¬ 
missioners from the burden of considering the thousands of cases of a relatively 
routine nature, the report renewed a reeoinmendation for au^ority to delegate 
artaitionai work to staff eaiplo.vees. Under the proposal the Coniinissioii woulrt 
tleleeate to employee boards for decision all proce^ings cases except those of 
general transportation important*e. At present only those of 

portance that have not been the subject of a hearing may be delegated to em- 

*^^Qmirm^n^Everett Hutchinson stressed the imimrtance of the ainendinents re¬ 
lating to motor carrier fitness and delegation of additional decisional 
to staff boards and expressed hope for early consideration and enactment of these 

^^'^^^l^e^^reporCs legislative recommendations w'cre drafted after lengthy study 
in an effort to provide more equitable and emcient ^^latlon of 
transportation and to improve internal organisation of the Commission, the 

Six of the 14 proposals were new” 8 were renewed from previous annual 

Cue new' reconimenclatlon would make more definite the Commission s au¬ 
thority to regulate the safety of operations of private 

ertv—trucking operations of business firms not conducted for hire hut privately 
for the companies themselves. The Commission's authority in thls^ field was 
conferred by Congress Initially under the Motor Carrier Act. in 103^^ but w^as 
limited recently by a court ruling. ^ 

Other new legislative recommendations presented in the report would 

Made common carriers by motor vehicle and freight forw’arders liable for 
pavment of damages in reparation aw'ards: , j j ^ 4 . 

Authorize voluntary establishment of through routes and joint ^tes 
between motor and water common carriers subject to the Interata^ ^ 
merce Act. and common carriers subject to jurisdiction of the F^eral 
Maritime Board on traflic between Alaska or Hawaii and the other States; 

Eliminate the mandatory requirement that certain reports, applications, 
and complaints be filed under oath; 

Provide protection against assault for certain ICC personnel engage^l in 
their official duties, such as is afforded other Federal personnel engaged in 
investigatory and enforcement matters. 

An earlier legislative recommendation renewed tn the 1900 annual report 
would permit preseriptfon of railroad freight car per diem rates which would 
provide an economic incentive to carriers to maintain an adequate supply or 

‘Vnother earlier recommendation would amend as obsolete those provisions of 
the Rail wav Mall Service Pay Act directing the Postmaster General to request 
from the Commission Information as to revenues received by the railroads from 
railw’ay express and the rates, as ascertained, for the transportation of express 

The eight carrier groups subject to the Commission *8 jurisdiction had record 
high revenues of ?19.53 billion for the 12 months ended June 30. 1960. which 
compared with $19.4 bmion for the previous 12 months. This gain was more 
than offset, however, by rising costs, the report statetL 
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Railroad Income continued to account for the largest i)ortion of total oiieratlng 
revenues, amounting to over $10 billion. This was a decrease, however, from 
the previous 12 months* rail revenues. Water carrier revenues also declined. 
Motor carriers of proj^erty revenues reached a record high of $7.3 billion, more 
than one-half billion dollars above the previous year’s amount. Motor carriers 
of passengers and oil pipelines also registered gains in revenues compared to 
the previous 12-month period. 

Oi>eratlna revenues in the comparable years for the carrier groui>s regulatecl 
by the ICC follow : 

(In thotuanch) 



Fiscal year 
ItffW 

Fiscal year 
1959 

Railroadn....... 

$]0,0M.0g5 
244.668 
.S7.324 
24. 163 
405.000 
700. 441 
647,14.) 
7,317.6M 

$10,434,281 
2.5^881 
6?. 176 
20.814 
453.353 
760.078 
604.306 
6,810.902 

Railway Express.....___ _ 

Pullman Co........ 

Electric mllwai’S.... 

W’aierltaes_____ _ 

Pipciince (oil)________ 

Nfotor carriers of in&wnRcrs.. . 

Motor carriers of propertv—..... 

Total... 

19.530.117 

19,410,939 



Inten*ity ton-miles of all agencies of trans|K)rtation were higher in calendar 
IJCiJ) than in 195S. The total of 1,312 billion bm-miles compare<l with 1,210 
billion in ISioS and the high record of l,3r»0 billion in Itiod. 

The railroads’ share in the ton-mile total was down to 43.4-1 iK'rcent in lOuit 
compare<l with 45.1)8 jiercent in 11)5S. The share of motor trans{)ortation of 
proiierty was 21.S>8 i>erct»nt ctuniwred w ith 21.t)3 in 11)58. Curriers on the inland 
w^aterw’ays and Great Lakes had 15.24 iiercent of the total, a decrease from the 
15 ..j 5 |>en*ent of 1958. The oil plp<‘lines' share declined slightly from 17.39 
I»erceiit in 195S to 17.29 percent in 1959. The ainvays recorded 0.9492 |»ercent of 
the total in 1959. compared w ith 0.047(5 in 1958. 

The private autcanobile continued to transi)ort the major share of intercity 
pass(mger.s. recording S9.5:i i)ercent of the total intercity pa.ssenger-miles for 
c'alendar 1959. This compared with 89.30 percent for the previous year. The 
nirway.s’ i)ercentage for 1959 w^as 4,.30, a gain from the 4.05 of 1958. The rail¬ 
roads* share dropiied from 3.35 to 3.04 iiercent in 1959. Motor ^^arriers of 
passengers deiiine<l to 2.7(5 from the 2.95 i)ercent a year earlier, inland water¬ 
ways* iMisscmger-miles decreased frf»m 0.29 iwrceiit in 1958 to 0.28 in 1959. 

In the Commission’s railroad .safety appliance in.sjjectlon program 1.7 million 
units w*ere Inspected In fiscal year 1900, a 35-percent increase comt)ared with 
fiscal 1959. 

In the field of motor carrier safety, 61,000 vehicles were inspected in fiscal year 
1900. The number of vehicles found to be unserviceable decrea.sed 2.2 percent 
comtmred with the previous year. 

The 74th annual reimrt of the commission may be purcha.sod from tlie Sui)erin- 
teiideiit of Dwuments, U.S. Government Printing OflBce, Washington 25, D.C. 

Interstate Commerce Commission, 

Washinffion, August SO, 1900. 

Hon. Kenneth A. Roberts, 

Chaimian, Subcommittee on Health anA Safety, Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Delab Congressman Roberts: Chairman Winchell requested me to replv to 
your letter of August 22, as state<l In his acknowledgment of August 23. You 
refer to e>’idence8 of serious deficiencies in commercial driver training and 
licensing programs. You have offered suggestions designed to strengthen onr 
rules and ask for our reaction. 

It is true that many traffic accidents involving interstate commercial vehicles 
have resulted from the use of drivers who w’ere incompetent, had bad traffic 
arrest records, w’ere fatigued, or had used drugs as stimulante. In a number 
of cases a combination of these factors existed. 

You may be interested in some of the accident investigation reports we have 
pntdished as a means of educating and stimulating motor carriers to adopt 
better procedures and controls as to driver selection and supervision. I en- 
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cioee a few of these reiMjrts in which the factors jou mention apiieareci as major 
causes Heports 9 and 3T are examples of the use of amphetamine drugs to 
offset excessive hours of duty. Reiiorts 18, 22, 24, :i«, and 38 Illustrate^cases In 
which the commercial drivers resr«nsible were seriously fatigued, were incompe¬ 
tent, or had bad accident, arrest, or susjiension records. 

In administering its responsibility for motor carrier safety under provisions 
of section 204 of the Interstate Commerce Act, the Comuiiasion has adopted 
regulations prescribing minimum driver uualificatiou standards. These stand¬ 
ards Include physical, experience, and traffic arrest provisions, I enclose a 
copy of them, published in part 191 of our safety regulations (49 C.F.R. part 
191). 

R^ponding to the question in the fourth paragraph of your letter, 1 believe 
that our present physical fitness requirements basically are ade<iuate. They 
are stated in secilon 191.2. They contain si>etnflc standards as to eyesight and 
hearing ability. They prescribe no amputation of foott leg, hand, or arm. They 
provide that drivers shall not have diseases or impairment of extremities likely 
to interfere with safe driving. These are minimum requirements, ns stated in 
section 191,2, and as emphasized in section 191.12, shown on sheet 7 of the 


enclosure. 

To require management diligence in the matter of recruitment and subse¬ 
quent supervision of drivers we have prescnbeti section 191.i:i. This places 
responsibility on the carrier to observe the qualification standards. There are 
.serious problems in defining qualification standards related to the number and 
ivpes of offenses for which a driver has been convicted. There are differences 
iimong the States an to the clas.slflcntlon of serious traffic offenses and we believe 
that great care must be exercisetl in adopting a regulation which can result 
in disqualifying a man from pursuing his livelihood. Another basis for con’ 
c;ern is the iJossihility that the adoption of a prescribed standard by Government 
regulation may result in labor union pressure to prevent nianagement from 
exerctalng discretion with respect to drivers who may be unsuitabie but who 
would not be disqualifietl under a Government standard. 

The Commission has not considered adoption of a rcgtilation which would 
require a commercial driver to furnish his driving historj’ on a prescribed form. 
It does, however, require carriers to ascertain and to retain a record of all driver 
acts, violations, and offenses which demonstrate fitness or lack of it. This 
requirement, stated In section 191.13, applies both in tJie emplojinent and the 
subsequent tise of drivers. 

Wo have pursued a iwlicy of vigorous enforcement with respect to our present 
.•safety regulations. There has been aiibstantial disregard of the hours of service 
limitations. There Is now i)ending a proposed revision of our hours of service 
regulations, including a proposal to authorize our staff to remove from service 
drivers found to l>e working in excess of our prescribed maximum limits. 
There have been substantial industry and labor union opiKisition. Hearings 
have been held and the examiner has fixed a date for the filing of briefs. 

I assure you of our deep concern with respect to the matters you have dls* 
cussed. If vou believe a conference with officials of our Bureau of Motor 
Carriers will be helpful, I shall he glad to arrange it at your convenience. 


Sincerely your-s. 


RnrEUT L. Mutipht, Chairman, Dwi^ion J, 


Interstate Commebce Commission, 

WaaAinpton, D.C. 

Motor Gabrteb Safety Eeoulations—Reyietok of 1952 
(49 Code of Federal Regulations—Part 190-19G) 

PART 101. QUAUFICATIONS OF DRIVEES 

Section 191,1. CompUance required. Every motor carrier, and his or its offi¬ 
cers, agents, representatives, and employees who drive motor vehicles or are 
resi>onsihle for the hiring, supervision, training, assignment, or dispatching of 
drivers shall comply and be conversant with the requirements of this part 
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Section 191.2. Minimum requirements. Xo person shall drive, nor .shall any 
motor carrier recpilre or i)ermlt any person to drive any motor vehicle unless 
such person poasesses the following minimum qualifications: 

(a) Mental and physical condition: 

(1) Xo loss of foot, leg, hand or arm; 

(2) Xo mental, nervous, organic, or functional disease, likely to Interfere with 
safe driving; 

(3) Xo loss of fingers, Impairment of use of foot, leg, fingers, hand or arm, 
or other structural defect or limitation, likely to interfere with safe driving. 

(b) Eyesight, Visual acuity of at least 20/40 (Snellen) In each eye either 
without glasses or by correction with glasses; form field of vision in the hori¬ 
zontal meridian shall not \ye less than a total of 140 degrees; ability to distln. 
giiish colors red, green, and yellow; drivers requiring correction by glas.ses shall 
wear projierly-prescribed glasses at all times when driving provided, however, 
that until January 1, 1954, a visual acuity, either without glasses or by correc¬ 
tion with glass€»s, of at least 20/40 in one eye and 20/100 in the other eye will be 
acceptable under this Section with resi)ect to any i>er3on w'orking as a driver 
on the effective date of this Section or who was w’orklng as a driver at any time 
w ithin six months prior to such effective date. 

(c) Hearing. Hearing shall not l)e less than 10/20 in the better ear, for con¬ 
versational tones, without a hearing aid. 

(d) Liquor, narcotics, and drugs. Shall not be addicted to the use of narcotics 
or habit-forming drugs, or the excessive u.se of alcoholic beverages or liquors. 

Section 191.3. Driving Experience. Every driver shall be exi>erienced in 
driving some type of motor vehicle (including private automobiles) for not less 
than one year, including exiierience throughout the four seasons. 

Section 191.4. Driving Skill: Every driver shall be c*ompetent by reason of 
exiK*rience or training to oi)erate safely the tyi»e of motor vehicle or motor 
vehicles which he drives. 

Se<*tion 191.5. Knowledge of Kegtilaturns: Every driver shall l>e familiar wlfh 
the rules and regulations establi.shed by the Coinmi.sslon itertainiug to the driv¬ 
ing of motor vehicles. 

Section 191.tt. Age: Ev€»ry driver shall be not less than 21 years of age. pro- 
vi<led, however, tlmt a person not less than is years of age may be |)ermitted to 
drive a motor vehicle coutrolle<l and o|:)erated by any farmer and used in the 
tran.siK>rtation of agricultural commodities and products ther(M)f from his farm 
or in the transiMirtation of supplies to his farm, if such velilcle does not exc*eed 
a gn)ss weight, including the load, of 10,000 ismiids. 

Secthm 191.7. Knowledge of English: Every driver shall be able to read and 
si>eak the English language. 

Section 191.9. Original Physical Examination of Drivers: Xo person shall 
drive nor shall any motor carrier reciulre or i»erniit any person to drive any 
motor vehicle unless such iierson shall have been physically examiiuKl and shall 
have been certificnl by a licensed d<K’tor of miHliclne or osteopathy as met‘ting 
the re<inirementa of Section 191.2, except that a motor carrier may continue 
to ii.se as a driver until January 1, 1954, any i)ersim for whom it ha.s on file a 
valid certificate of physical examination or who was qualified as a driver with¬ 
out such examination under the regulations of the Commission in effect im- 
mediattiy prior to the effective date of this Section; ProvldiM, how’ever, that 
this Section .shall not apply to drivers of motor vehicles controlletl and operate<l 
by any farmer w’hen uschI in the transportation of agricultural commodities or 
products thereof from his farm, or in the tran.«srK>rtation of siqiplies to his farm. 

Section 191.9. Periodic Physical Examination of Drivers: On and after January 
1, lJ)r»4. every driver shall be physically re-examined at least om^e in every 3fi 
months and no person shall drive nor shall any motor carrier require or i)ermit 
any person to drive any motor vehicle unless such person shall have been 
physically examined and certified by a licensed doctor of medicine or osteopathy 
as meeting the requirements of Se<*tion 191.2; Provided, how^ever. that this Sec*- 
tlon shall not apply to drivers of motor vehicles controlled and oi)erated by any 
farmer when u.sed in the transi)ortation of agricultural commodities or products 
thereof from his farm, or in the trans])ortation of supplies to his farm. 

Section 191.10. Certificate of Physical Exatnination: If a physical examination 
is required by Sections 191.8 or 191.9, every motor carrier shall have in its 
files at its principal place of business for every driver employe<l or used by it 
a legible certificate of a licensed doctor of meclicine or osteopathy, based on a 
physical examination a.s required by Sections 191.8 and 191.9 or a legible photo¬ 
graphically reproduced copy thereof, and every such driver, if a physical exam I- 
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iiHUtm is required with respect to him bj Se<*tions 1J)L8 and 

his ii(j! 5 se#?^siou, while driving, such a certitlcate or a idiotographicaliy reproduced 

c-opy thereof eoveriug himself* . , . k-h 

Section 101*11, Doctor'^ Vertificaie: The doctor s certiflcate shall certify as 

follows: 

doctor’s C£KTIF1CATE 

This is to certify that I have this day examined --—______— in 

accordance ^s1th Section 191,2, and the physical examinatton^procedure pre^ 
scribed by the Motor Carrier Safety Regulations, Revision of lOol. of the Inter¬ 
state Commerce Commhssion, and that I find him 

Qiiallfled under said rules —-- 

CJualtfled only when wearing glasses-- 

I have kept on tile In my office a completed examination form for this person 

(Stgaiiture of eanunluing doctor) 
fAddree« of doctor) 

Signature of driver— --------— - 

A.d.dress of driver*-*-— 

Snch c^rtlllcate shal7l>e’hased on a physical examination made and recorded 
generally in accordance with the following instructions and examination form. 

General IxsntncTioNS fob Making Physical Examination and Recobdino 

Findings 


(Be sure to record an answ’er In each question, 
so state,) 


MEDICAL HISTORY 


When negative or positive 


The purpose of this physical examination Is to detet^t the presence of physical 
and mental defects of such a character and extent as to affect the applicant s 
ability to opc*rate safely a motor vtdilcle. The examination should be made 
carefully and at least as complete as is indicated by the attached form. Defats 
may be retxirded which do not, because of their character or degree, indicate that 
a t^rtlficate of physical litness should be denied* The presenee, however, of 
these defects should he discusseil with the applicant and he should be encouraged 
to take the necessary steps to insure ei>rrecUoii particularly of those which if 
uegletded might lead to a condition likely to aUcct his ability to drive safely. 
Careful Inquiry regarding past illness, the character and date of such illness, 
may reveal cause for defects found upon physical examination* Lack of know!* 
cKlge concerning the etiology of t^ertain deftH^ts may result in the rejection for 
employment. Such data also may indicate the need for making certain labora¬ 
tory testa* 

aettera! nppcamnce mid dereiopmcnt—Xote marked underweight or over¬ 
weight : any posture defects; ijerceptible limp, anemia, tremor or other form of 
nervousness such as might be causeil by chronic alcoholism, thyroid IntoxicaUon, 
or other illness. The regulations of the Interstate Commerce Commission pro¬ 
vide that no driver shall be addicted to the uae of narcotics or habit-forming 
drugs, or the excessive use of alcoholic liquors or beverages* 
ffcad*Eiie^: The telebinoeular, Snellen chart, other approved testa may be 
used to measure visual acuity. It is desired, however, when other than the 
Snellen chart is used* that the results of such test be expressed in values com¬ 
parable to the standard Snellen test If applicant wears glasses, these should 
lie worn w*hile applicants visual acuity is being tested. Indicate on record by 
striking the Inapplicable phrase on form ^'without glasses^' or ‘‘with glasses if 
worn,” In recording distance vision use 20 feet as normal. Report all vision 
as a fraction with 20 as numerator and the smallest typ> read at 20 feet as 
denominator. Note ptosis, discharge, corneal scar, exophthalmos or strabismus 
uncorrected by glasses, ^ , , 

Kara: Note evidence of mastoid or middle ear disease; discharge. In record¬ 
ing hearing, record 20 feet as normal distance for conversational voice and 
record deviation from normal as fraction with 20 feet as denominator and actual 
distance as numerator* 

Month: Note evidence of infection, pyorrhea. 

Throat : Note evidence of disease, enlarged or Infected tonsils. 
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Thorax*neaTtt Stetlioscopic examination is required. Note mtirraurs ami 
arrhythmias. Electro-cardiogram is required when other findings indicate de¬ 
sirability^ 

Blood Prmmret May he recorded with either spring or mereury column type 
of sphygom a nome ter* 

PiiUe: Normal pulse taken after being seated at least two minutes, then hare 
applicant stand and placing one foot on the seat of an ordinary chair raise his 
body to an erect position 20 times in 30 seconds. Pulse rata should return to 
normal after two minutes* rest* Because of abnormal conditions, some ap¬ 
plicants will be unable to do this* This test has been found helpful la ascer¬ 
taining physical ability for work. 

Lungs: It is necessary that the auscultatory cough he used. Tuberculosis, if 
suspected, state whether actire or arrested, and if arrested, your opinion as to 
how long it has been quiescent. Sputum to be examined for tubercle baeilU 
in all suspected cases. 

A&dofMCf*: ^cars: If present, state whether recent and if abnormally tender 
or if there is any evidence of hernia at the site of scar* 

Ahmrtnal masses: If present, note tenderness and whether or not individual 
knows how long they have been present. 

Tenderness: When noted, state where most pronounced and cause suspected. 

Hernia: Note whether no hernia, but impulse on coughing; no hernia or im¬ 
pulse, but abnormally large rings. Any hernia should be noted, and If present, 
state whether it Is retained by welhfitted truss. 

Gent to-Urinary: When scars or urethral discharge are present, indicate pa¬ 
tient's reason for same and when indicated, submit smear of discharge to 
laboratory for examination. 

Reflexes: If positive Rhomberg is reported, indicate degree. Pupillary re¬ 
flexes should be reported for both light and accommodation. Knee Jerks are to 
be reported absent only when not obtainable upon reinforcement and as increased 
w^beii foot is actually lifted from the floor following light blow upon the patella; 
otherwise as normal. 

Extremities: Be sure to record loss of foot, leg, fingers, imnd or arm, or 
impairment of use thereof, or other structural defect or ilinitation* likely to 
interfere with safe driving. 

Upper: Note deformities and limitation of motion. 

Lower: Note deformities, Umltation of motion; varicose veins. 

In case of hand deformities, note particularly whether or not sufficient grip 
is present to enable driver to secure a grip ou the wheel. Hectird chronic ulcers. 
Note any atrophy or paralysis* 

Spine: Note defornilties and limitation of motion* 

Laboratory Findings: Urine analysis is indicated whenever systolic blocwl pres¬ 
sure is over ll>0 and diastolic over 100 and such other times as medical history 
or findings upon physical examination may Indicate that they are necessary. A 
serological test should always be taken in case of those giving history of luetic 
infection or present physical findings upon examination presenting possibility of 
latent syphillis. 

Uix)n completion of the examination, physician should always date and sign. 
Ms record of the same* 
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MINIMUM EEQtflBEMENTS OF SECTION 101.2 

(a) Mental and physical condition; 

(1) No loss of foot* leg* hand* or arm; 

(2) No mental, neriroiig* organic, or fanctional disease, likely to interfere with 

safe driving ; 

(3) No loss of fingers, impairment of use of foot, leg* fingers, hand, or arm, 
or other structural defect or limitation* likely to interfere with safe driving; 

(b) Euesiifht: Visual acuity of at least 20/#0 (Snellen) in each eye either 
without glasses or by correction with glasses; form field of vision in the hori* 
zontal meridian shall not be less than a total of 140 degrees; ability to distinguish 
colors red, green* and yellow; drivers requiring correction by glasses shall wear 
properly prescribed glasses as all times when driving provided, however* that 
until January 1* 1954, a visual acuity, either without glasses or by correction 
with glasses of at least 20/40 in one eye and 20/100 in the other eye will be 
acceptable under this Section with respect to any person employed as a driver 
on or within six months prior to the effective date of this Section. 

(c) Meurirw: Hearing shall not be less than 10/20 in the better ear, for con¬ 
versational tones, without a hearing aid. 

(d) Liquor, Narmticn, and Drugs: Shall not be addicted to tbe use of narcotics 
OF habit-forming drugs* or the excessive use of alcoholic beverages or liquors. 

PHYSICAL EXAMINATION OP DRIVKOS 


Name____— 

CRciise print) 
Present Address- 


(Oty) 


Date_ 

““(LAfit) (Flrat)"" iMlddlA) 

(Nomber) (S&eetf 


(Social Security Account No.) 

Birth-Age 

(Mouth) (Day) (Tear) (Place) 


Yes No 



HEALTH HlSTOay 

Head or spinal Injuries (severe) 

Oommlsions (fits, epilepsy) 

Encephalitis (sleeping sickness) 

Ever confined as chronic invalid 

Heart disease 

Tuberculosis 

Syphilis 

Gonorrhea 

Diabetes 

Stomach ulcer 


Other Illness or 


Rheumatic fever 
Asthma 

Kidney disease 

Suffering from incurable disease 
Penoanent defect as result of disease or accident 
Injuries-—--- 
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PHYSICAL EXAMINATION 


General appearance and develoimient: 

Good___ Falr,-^-___ Poor_ 

Uelght_*__ Weight-—---- 

Head; 

(Without Glasses) 

Eyes: For distanee^--------- 

Right 20/____ Ijeft 20/^-—.— - 

(With glasses if worn) 

Eridence of disease or injury: 

Right____ I^ft,-----— 

Color ______ IIorlKontal field of Yislon; 

Right__ Left_____ 

Ears: Hearing 20 feet: 

Right ear_____ /2iX Left ear--—- 

Disease or injury—_________—-- 

Mouth___*__Throat^--—---- 

Thorax: 

Heart ---——--—----— 

If organic disease is presents is it fully compensated? 

Blood pressure (sitting): 

Systolic. ____ ___Dlastolte---***- 

Pulse: Before exercise^,--—------ 

Tn^o minutes- rest after exercise,.*——-—----- 


Lungs:___—— 

Abdomen; 

Sears___ 

Tenderness_ 

Hernia : Yes-No, 

Is truss worn?__ 

Genlto-Urinary: 

Scars___ 

Reflexes: 

Rhomberg.^*^--- 

Pupillary_ 

Accommodation R- 

Knee Jerks: 

Right: Normal.^-— 

Left: Normal—- 

Extremities: 

Upper--- 

Low'er-- 

Spine- 

Laboratory Findings: 

Urine; Sp* Gr- 

Blood Serology--— 

Chest X-ray__._ 


Abnormal masses.., 
_If so, where? — 


Urethral Discharge-— 

—17?jght R-L, 

__L__ 


_Increased—-.*^-- Absent--- 

„ Increased-—_—— Absent,,--— 


Alb_ Sugar 


(Date) 


(Examining Doctor) 


(Address) 

Section 191.12. Carriers Ri{;ht fo Rcf/nire AddifU^nal QuaUfiCfiUm^. Nothing 
coutainetl In Parts 190-197 of this subchapter shall be construed as to present 
a motor carrier from requiring additional or more stringent physical, mental, 
or intellectual qualifications or age requirements than prescribed in this part 
as minima; or to require more frequent or more stringent physical or mental 
examinations than prescribed in this part, notwithstanding that a driver may 
baTe in his possession a doctor’s certificate as herein required. 

Section 191.13- Drii?cr'« Po^f Record: In addition to the other qualifications 
required by this imrt motor carriers shall in the employment and use of drivers 
and from time to time thereafter In continuing drivers in their service give due 
consideration to the following factors where they exist: 

(a) Violations of laws or regulations governing the operation of motor 
Tehides of which the driver Is guilty, especially as to those violations which 
tend to estahlish a disregard for regulatory requlreraents and for the public 
safety. 
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(b) The driver’s accldeDt record insofar as it tends to establlsb a lack of 

concern for or indifference to his own or the public’s safety, witi, 

(c) Violations of criminal laws of which the driver is 

resort to those offenses which tend to demonstrate his unfitness in the public 
interest to be a driver of a motor vehicle in Interstate or forei^ ccimmeree. 
Motor carriers shall maintain and preserve as part of each fijayer s personnel 
record a summary of all driver acts and offenses %vhich are within the Piiryie^y 
of this Section, In addition to the periodic review of such records as^ntem- 
platetl bv the regulations, motor carriers shall a|>Gcifieally review^ the individnnl 
record of a driver when be is involvetl in a serious aciddent to the end that reck¬ 
less or accident-prone drivers may not continue to drive vehicles ns a hastard to 

the public safety. I^’TEKSTATE Commerce Commission, 

Scplcmher 1960. 

Hon. Kenneth A. Roberts, 

U.S. House of Rcpreseniaiives, 

Washinfftonf 

My Dear Congressman Roberts r This will resiMUid to your letter of September 
10, 1000, regarding the sanctions available to the Commission for enforcing its 
regulationa prescribing vehicle safety standards and asking what action was 
taken against motor carriers who did not meet such standards. 

The motor carrier safety regulations are prescribeii by the Commission under 
the authority delegated to It by section 204(a), paragraphs (1), <2>, (3), and 
(3a) of the Interstate Commerce Act (4S> U.S.C, 304). . . i. 

Failure to comply with the Commission’s safety regulations is subject to the 
penalty provisions of section 222 (49 U.S.C. 322) of the act ^nfi 

The Commission is empowered under the authority of sections 2(M(c) anti 
212(a) to Institute proceedings looking tou^nrd snspenslon or revocation of the 
oiierating rights held by motor carriers for violation of the safety regulations. 

Coder the provisions of sections 207 and 209 the Commission may 
rertlficales or iiermits to common and contract carriers if it finds tlie appli^au 
fit, willing and able proi>erly to perform the service, I nder section -10aOi) 
the Commission may, In Its discretion, deny applications for temiHirary oiwrating 

^^IHirhig the calendar year 1959, principally as the result of investigations con¬ 
ducted by the Commission’s field staff, criminal proceedings were instituted 
wiiich resulted in im motor carrier defendants being prosecuted in the federal 
courts for failure to properly equip vehicles as prescribeil by part 193 of the 
safetv regulations and for failure to maintain systematic inspection and mainte¬ 
nance records as provided by imrt 196, and fines totaling $l(50,5d-> M^'ere assessed 
against such defendants. This was In addition to cases based on other safety 

the first 7 months of 19G0, 83 defendants were prosecuted and tines totaling 
$74,256 asses-sed. In addition, permanent injunctions were issued against tvro 
defendants and one was placed on probation. 

From January 1, 1959, through August 1960. 223 applications for temporarj 
authoritv were denied by the Commission, and 74 were limited in duration, based 
on tlie unsatisfactory safety record of the applicants eoncernefl. This Is apl>roxi- 
nmtely 8 percent of the applications consldereii. 

In recent rears, a number of proceedings have been instituted by the Com¬ 
mission undeV sections 204(c) and 212(a) basef! on safety violations. Evidence 
of safety noncompliance hag been introduced into the record in many appiication 
proceedings. I enclose copies of two reports in which this action resulted in 

dentals of such applications. ^ . k 

In 1959 we enlarg^ our programs of considering safety matters in applitation 
proceedings. A considerflWe number of such eases are now pending, or are 
awaiting hearing, on the Issue of the fitness question, 

I assure von we are deeply conscious of the far-reaching Importance of our 
motor carrier safety work. We Intend to administer our resiKmsibillty in this 
field with the maximum possible effectiveness. 

Your interest is deeply appreciated. 

RrPKRT L. JTvkpht. 

C/iairmau, Dfrf,s{oft J. 
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Mr. Roberts. The next witness is ilr. Peyton Foixl, general counsel 
for t)ie National Auto & Flat Glass Dealers Association, 1000 Connec¬ 
ticut Avenue, Wa,shington, D.C. 

We shall be glad to hear from you now. 

STATEMENT OF PEYTON FORD, GENERAL COUNSEL, NATIONAL 

AUTO & GLASS DEALERS ASSOCIATION; ACCOMPANIED BY E. H. 

SIESEL, ST. LOUIS, CHAIRMAN, LAMINATED SAFETY GLASS COM¬ 
MITTEE; HENRY RICHARDSON, DeBELL & RICHARDSON, HAZ- 

ARDVILLE, CONN.; AND ROBERT BOUCHARD, GLASS DISTRIBU¬ 
TORS, INC., WASHINGTON, D.C. 

ilr. Ford. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am Pey¬ 
ton Ford, general counsel for the National Auto & Flat Glass Dealers 
Association. I am accompanied bv Mr. E. H. Siesel of St. Louis, who 
is chairman of our laminated safety glass committee; Mr. Henry Rich¬ 
ardson of DeBell & Richard.son, an engineering consulting firm of 
Huzardville, Conn.; and Mr. Robert Boucliard of Glass Distributors, 
Inc., Washington, D.C. They will answer any technical questions you 
mav have. 

V\ e are apjiearing on behalf of the association to urge you to include 
laminated safety gla® in H.R. 903. On March 28, Mr. James R. 
lurnbull, progi'ain director of the laminated safety glass committee 
of our association, apjieared before you and presented our position 
with regard to the use of laminated safety glass and argument in sup¬ 
port thereof. He urged and I again urge*that H.R. 903 include a pro¬ 
vision which would require motor veliicle manufacturers to use lami¬ 
nated safety glass in all windows forward of seated passengers. 

The popular conception of safety glass remains to this day in the 
minds of most Americans as consisting of two pieces of glass laminated 
together with a tough layer of plastic. There ha.s been the popular 
coiueptiou of what safety glass is. It is still thought of in terms of 
laminated glass. 

And beginniiig in 1956, as Mr. Turnbull pointed out, the motorcar 
niaiiufacturers began a sizable switch, basically for rea.sons of economy, 
into tempered glas-s. So it’s our contention that tempered glass is 
not safety glass in the true sense of the word. 

There is testimony before the Federal Trade Commission, in 
Federal Trade Commission versus Libby-Owens-Ford and General 
Motore, docket No. 7643, that would e.stabHsh this completely to the 
committee s satisfaction. I would respectfully recommend to the com¬ 
mittee that they ask the Federal Trade Commission if there has lieen 
such an order, or if there has been a consent filed or a compliance 
re^rt as tlie result of this case. 

Experience has proved and is continuing to prove that tempered 
glass IS far from being ^safety glass. We have seen hundreds of acci¬ 
dent reports involving it. Many people are surprised to find out tliat 
they do not have laminated glass when they have n.ssmned that thev 
liave it, since this so-called silent switch in 1956. 

At page 3 of my statement I cite several letters. I will not burdeii 
the committee with reading them. 
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'Flip Tntei'^tate Coiiiinerce Commission 25 yctirs nRO considci"^ 

far as J «•" citv meotiufr of the Society of Automotive 

In l.h>8 at the Atl.in . , q pj^g.pQj.(j made a statement at 

requelt D?. rSo f«?nis?i that statement and to compare .t agamst 
his testimony givmi on Richanls, with relationsl.ip 

i§gis«ss=:;^ 

;fcr Xlr RiAanlj »l,o to 

nated/’ The chairwoman replied, ^ow, Mi. Kiehaid., isn t 
tliat it was the other way ?” 

part of mv prepared statement—it comes m better heiP—* ' 

liardlv say that they tlii-eatened, but they issued veiled statements to 

tlie State of Missouri that if they do not sTfltv 

the association places a good deal higher value on than it does safety, 
pnll o..rof Missouri: Tl,™ nlso this „ »•» ««; 
that is n'iade on page <5 of the transcript of that hearing, 
as follows: 

Now this is an intrrMluction. and let me add one other f/,} 

it is nrovidetl that anv vehicles nssemhle<l in the "* . . 

Iiave to have this typo of glazing material ‘.'XComo 

motor vehicle manufacturers because St I^uls in >our , Stat^ancl 

the .M^coiul largest automobile motor vehicle section in the I n tecl Ma^s am 
therris the T-^lhility of repercussions on whether vehic^ would ^ 
in a State that made such a deviation from uniformity or assemmj 

would l>e in some other State where there wasn t that deviation. 

Leavinir that, and goin" back to a statement concerning the 
inch thickness of tempei'ed glass, it had to be^ made that way 
safe at all. It now appears that the manufacturers are thinning 
down the one-quarter inch. According to the glass industry, the tec i- 
nicai manual, glass thinner than one-quarter inch cannot be satety- 
tempei'od, and that is a quotation from PPG. 
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Also, I have a letter that I wish to place in the record. It only 
came into iny possession this morning. It is addressed to Mr. Yuden- 
friend, who has a statement, too, that I would like to have placed in 
the record. It is by a representative of Libbey-Owens-Ford. 

(The letter dated January 27,1959, follows:) 


Libbfy-Owens-Ford Glass Co., 
Ardmore, Pa., January 27, i959. 

Mr. II. Yudenfriend, 

Stott-Hecht Glass Works, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dear Mil Yvdenfrie^d : Ever since we intro<liice<l Libl>ey-Owens-Ford Tuf- 
flex temi>ered plate glass as an available product, we have always limited its 
availability and our manufacturing to bn.sically furni.shing one-fourth inch 
thickness or heavier plate glass prwessed by the temi^ering method. 

It has been the opinion of both our company and our technical staff that 
only by using one-fourth inch or heavier glass, can we offer fully tempered 
Tuf-flex proilucts that will measure up to the trade and users requirements. 

Yours very truly, 


Geo. E. Hill, Jr., DUtrict Manager. 


Mr. Ford. I would like now, if the Chairman will indulge me, to 
have Mr. Siesel exiilain to you two exhibits we have hei*e. 

Mr. SiF..sFx. Mr. Chairman, this is a piece of tempered glass which 
is made by PPCx. This gla&s was in stock in one of our dealer’s 
place of business. This glass, while it was not being used in any 
automobile, exploded to this extent. We want to present it as an 
exhibit. 

Mr. I\)RD. How did it explode? 

^fr. Siesel. Nothing struck it or anything else—it just merely was 
setting there and for no reason at all this glass just exploded." 

^rr. Ford. Is that tempered glass ? 

Mr. SiFi^EL. It is tempered glass. 

Mr. Roberts. Where did this occur? 

Mr. Siesel. This happened in Chicago, Ill., in the place of the 
Glol>e Gla.ss Co. 

Afr. Roberts. AVas it in their stock in the store ? 

Mr. SiEsrx. It was in (heir stock, in their building. 

Mr. Ford. AA^ould that happen with laminated glass? 

Mr. SiE.sEL. This did not happen with laminated glass. 

Mr. Roberts. I did not get the point. 

Mr. Siesel. It was in stock, in his place of business. There is no 
apparent reason. Mr. Richard.«Jon hei*e is a technical man, and he 
can give you more of the technical point on it. Nobody can tell. 
That is the point I wanted to bring out. That is, thev cannot tell 
when it will bi*eak or explode. It could be broken by hitting or it 
could be broken from a cnange of the elements, the weather, or any¬ 
thing else. This could not happen with a piece of laminated safety 
glass. In other words, if this was in a car and it happened to be sit¬ 
ting on the streets, and nothing struck it, it could explode. 

This is another one, Mr. Chairman. The name of the party that 
the car l^longs to is Mr. H. F. Bartholomew, 9016 Livingston Ave¬ 
nue, AVhitehall, Mich. This is a quarter window in a 1959 Mercury 
station wagon. Shall I read the comments that this man sent in with 
this report ? 
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Mr. Roberts. The Chair is of the opinion that this kind of testi¬ 
mony is rather far reaching. The committee has no way of bnngmg 
these witnesses liere to testify as to the conditions under which these 
things occurred, I would iniicli prefer that joui exper 

testify as to the qualities of the glass, b^use I think we are ^tting 
a little far afield by bringing in exhibits 

down. I am not doubting the authenticity of this, the fact that there 
may be good evidence on it, but I think that it is a mistake for us to 

go too far on this in this record. .» rn i ... 

Mr. SiESEi.. May I ask Mr. Richardson to comment? Thank you, 

Mr. Chairman. . . . , i. x ti 

Mr. Ford. Before that is done, we ask the dealer members of this 

association to pick at random various samples that have lieen sent 
in to them. It was no selected pick. We just picked at random. 
For that reaiwn I do think that it has some relationship to the inquiry 

that the committee is making. _ ^ 

I am not putting their admission into evidence. I am pointing out 
that it is the way that it was obtained, to show that itcould happen with 
tempered and not with laminated. , , , 

Mr. RomaiTs. I think that so long as we have the expert before us 
to testify as to the quality of the glass and as to the difference, the 
record will lie served, but I do not think that we can get into these 
isolated instances in this i-ecovd. 

Mr. Ford. 1 agree. 

Mr. R< •HERTS. It is going too far afield, I think. . tx t> .t 

Mr. RimAUDSox. I am Henry M. Richardson of the firm of DeBell 
& Richardson, of Hazardville, Conn. , , . 

My field has been largely that of plastics and resins over the last .io 
years. Of course, that is related in a way to the subject at hand, lie- 
cause in the case of laminated glass the inner layer is a plastic mate¬ 
rial, polyvinyl butyl. , I X ■ 

Currently I am working on the American Standards Association 
technical committee which was mentioned by Dr. Ryan, I believe, last 
Friday. And among the various tasks that are being taken by the six 
task groups there is one on the durability of glazing and on the matter 
of the control of the quality and uniformity. I happen to lie looking 
after that one ns chainnan of that task group. 

In the coui-se of these studies there will lie brought together as much 
as possible of the available information, Iwth as it now exists and from 
objective tests which will be made under the ausiuces of the task groups 
to suhmit that to the whole teclinical committee and to the American 
Standards Association for possible modification of the Z-2G.1 1950 

I mention that as a background, liecause one of the tilings which must 
be taken into account is these unexplained spontaneous breakages of 

tempered glass. ,, T-t 

Mr. Ford, In that connection, if I may intermpt you, 1 would like 

to lead the witness a little bit. 

Mr. Roberts. All right. , » ■ 

Mr. Ford. Is this the way tempered glass breaks? Is that a fair 
example of it (indicating the exhibit previously mentioned by Mr. 
Siesel) ? 
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Mr. Richardson. Tempered glass breaks with fractures which are 
substantially perpendicular to the surface of the glass. To that extent 
this displays mat. ITsually, the tempered glass, for the purpose of the 
code for automotive glazing, should break into much smaller individual 
pieces than this. A limit is put on the size which is stated in the code. 

ilr. Ford. Here is another exhibit sent in by one of the members of 
the association. Will }’ou just tell the chairman the dillerence in the 
breakage in that? 

Mr. Richardson. A portion of this exhibit which I am showing you 
now, which is in the center, consists of a veiy large number of small 
pieces having an area, I would judge, on the average of aixnit one- 
fourth inch each. That is the type of break which is expected of well- 
tempered glass. The larger pieces are outside the range which is now 
specified in the code. 

Mr. Ford. That would go to the point of the thickness, too, would 
it not ? 

Mr. Roberts. Are these explosions typical of tempered gla.ss or are 
they exceptional ? 

Mr. Richardson. They occur in a very small percentage of cases. 
However, they do occur with rather dramatic effect. Our general 
understanding of the reasons for such breakage is that within tlie 
structure of the glass there may be a flaw or a discontinuity, either 
visible or invisible, so small that it cannot be seen. That gives a stress 
concentration. I think it has been pointed out previously before the 
committee that tempered glass is a glass which has been first heated 
to a high temperature approaching the softening point, and then is 
quickly chilled by means of air jets over the two faces of the glass 
which cause them" to chill and to solidify. As the inner portion of the 
glass later cools; in its contraction on cooling, it pulls the two surfaces 
of the glass into a high degree of compressive stress which is balanced 
by the tensile stress that occurs in the inner portion of the glass. 

Jlr. Ford. Will you please describethat? 

Mr. RicH.vnnsoN. Tlius the glass is under a very high stress. It is 
well known that if a stress concentration occui-s within glass which is 
under tension, that is, within the interior of the glass, which is above 
its breaking point, a fracture will start, and once a fracture has 
starteil in tempered glass, no matter where within the glass, it quickly 
propagates itself throughout the entire piece. This is instantaneous, 
causing it to bi-cak into a largo number of fragments. A highly tem¬ 
pered piece of glass will break into very large numbers of very small 
more or less granular jiieces, with 00-degree angles on most of theni. 

Jrr. Roberts. Wliat aiT some of the other uses of tempered glass, 
other than being used in automobiles ? 

Mr. Ki(ni.uiDSON, Tempered glass is used where glass is required 
to be extremely strong and to have a large impact resistance to with¬ 
stand rough handling. It is often used in the swinging glass doors 
in architectural constnietion. 

Mr. Roberts. Do they use tempered glass in show windows, in store 
fronts ? 

Mr. Rich ARD 80 N. I do not believe they do. 

Mr. Bouchard. That would not be the normal application of tem¬ 
pered glass. 

Mr. Richardson. On accoimt of the size of it. 
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Mr, Roberts. What about showcase glass in stores t 
Atr. Richardson. I am not aware of that. There may be some in¬ 
stances. I think that Mr, Bouchard, probably, would know better than 
1 oil that point. 

I was about to say that it is used in telephone booths—— 

Mr, Ford, Before you finish that, let Mr, Bouchard answer the 


question. ii i u 

Mr, Bouchard, As to showcases I would say that would, also, be 

an unusual application for tempered glass. 

Mr, RoBFjrrs. What is that glass that is used there? 

Mr, Bouchard, Normally plate or crystal, one-fourth inch or larger, 
ilr. Ford. Please proceed. 

Mr, Richardson, The outdoor telephone boths have recently been 
brought over to tempered glass, as a result of the experience that the 
telephone company in Canada had with it, 

iir, Robiuits, You say that it is being used in that application? 
Mr, Richardson, It has recently been brought into use in this conn- 
try in that application, 

"Mi\ Rorer'is. What is the experience thei*e ? 

Mr. Richardson, The experience was outlined to me by tlie people 
at the Bell Telephone Laboratories. They stated that when the or¬ 
dinary tools of vandalism that are used, often used, on these outdoor 
teleplione booths, the tempered glass will have much less replace- 
nieut tlian laminated glass. They have found that to be the case, 
ilr. Roberts. You mean it is less in cost or less of it is destroyed ? 
Mr. Richardson. They are both lower in cost and less likely to have 
to be i-eplaeed, with lesser breakage, 

Mr, Ford, Wiy is that? 

ilr, Richardson, Because it will resist the impact of the ordinary 
tools of vandalism. Someone comes up and throws a rock at it or 
liits it with a stick or something of that sort, it is much mom difficult 
for him to break it, and for that i-eason they have found that their 
replacement is leas, 

Mr, Ford, What if this vandal got into the telephone booth and l^e- 
csime locked in it—would he have the same chances of getting out? 
Mr. Kicilvrdson, I have never had any tTOuble getting out of a 


telephone booth, 

Jlr, Ford. Suppose you are locked up, would the tools of an ordi¬ 
nary vandal 1 >6 enough to get out of the tempered glass booth ? 

Mr, Richardson, It would bo more difficult to get out of it. 

One point which was brought to my attention w'as that at the time 
when one of the telephone companies on the Pacific coast was consider¬ 
ing the use. of temi>ei‘ed glass in telephone booths, a shipment of 
temj>ei*ed glass w as obtained and was stacked in a warehouse. It w^as 
stacked under a space heater which blew a hot blast of air onto the 
surface of it. Without warning the two top pieces of tempered glass 
spontaneously broke. As the result of that on© happening I w^as 
told in this intendew that it delayed somewhat the adoption of tern- 
leered glass by that telephone company. 

ilr. Roberts. In the beginning safety glass was required on auto¬ 
mobiles being sold in a particular State oy State legislation. How 
many States at the present time require Imninated glass in cars? 

mV. Richardson, It is my understanding that all States require 
laminated safety glass in the windshields. 
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Mr. Roberts But they do not require any in the side windows or 
in t he back window ? 

Mr. Richakdsox. I think, pcrha(>s, Mr. Siesel has that information. 

Mr. Siesel. There is one State that did re(|uire laminated glass in 
the automobiles. That was the State of Washington. The Auto¬ 
mobile Manufacturers Association went in theie and they have now 
Inul that law changed. Tliere is no State toilay that has a law on 
the statute l>ooks that i*equires laminated glass In the side lights or 
in the i*ear lights. 

Mr. Ford. That is why the association has been pushing legislation 
on til is. 

Mr. SirjsKL, We have some statements here that will bring you right 
up to that jHiint later. 

Mr. Roberts. While on that subject, do all States require laminated 
glass in the windshields? 

Mr. Ford. Yes. 

Mr. Siesel. I would say that there aie only a few States that liave 
it on their statute books, that is, making it a law, but up until now all 
of the car manufacturers have complied with the coae of the ASA 
which stipulates that it should be laminated glass in the windshields. 

Mr. Roberts. Does that code still stipulate laminated glass in the 
windshields? 

Mr. Siesel. Yes, sir; it does. 

Mr. Ford. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Siesel. As you know, the ASA is not a law-enforcement agency. 

Mr. Roberts. I recognize that. 

Mr. Ford. I think, too, under State regulatory commissions, regula¬ 
tions issued under the authority of the statute would bring about that. 

Mr. Roberts. That is as to State-purchased cars? 

Mr. Ford. As to State-purcha.sed cars; yes. 

I would like to ask Mr. Richardson one more question. 

You explained about the tensions and what happens by virtue of 
temperatures, et cetera, to tempered glass. Will you tell what hap¬ 
pens to laminated glass? 

^fr. Richardson. The experience with laminated glass is that its 
properties are uniform and predictable. Laminated glass can be 
relied on to perform as it is expected it will perform: in other words, 
to break at a moderate impact which is, we hope, below what will 
damage the individual and which will still allow the individual vision 
through the windshield and through the glass after it has been broken, 
and which will allow egress of the occupant of the car without diffi¬ 
culty, in case he should be trapped, in case of fire, and so forth. 

^^ r . Ford. Thank you. 

ifr. Roberts. Would you go into this cost matter ? 

Mr. Ford. I have that next. 

Mr. Roberts. All right. 

ilr. Ford. In Mr. Richards' testimony representing the Automobile 
Manufacturers Association, I believe he said it w’ould cost between 
$100 and $250 per vehicle. Our figures, particularly with the refer¬ 
ence to Chevrolet, indicates that it is $3.80, and in an overall picture 
it indicates it is $1.50. This is set forth in the Wall Street Jounial 
by an article by Mr. Ilanicke, which the chairman inserted in the 
Congressional Record on April 11. We are not too sure of that $1.60 
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figure in my statement. We think, in all candor, that it would go 
higher than that—maybe up to $4 or $5, hut certainly not the figure 
tliat Mr, Richards pi’eaented. ^ ^ - ii 

As to the desire for uniformity and standardizaf Jon, mentmuea by 
the Automobile Manufactiii’crs Association, their very production of 
automobiles would seem to deny that. In Time magazine of March 
24, 1961, it states—and I am sure with some ammvcy—it is posable 
to buy a Chevrolet in more than 100,000 different combinations. Cer¬ 
tainly that would not indicate much uniformity in the hiisinass* 

Tlie Automobile Mamifaetiirers Association also stated to this com¬ 
mittee, I believe, that legislation, when proposed in all of the States, 
1)0 defeated. That is not correct; that is, that it has been defeated* 
As a matter of fact, these bills are pending in various States in one 
stage or another, _ 

I think, also, there is some testimony with reference to safety devices 
and that tempered glass does not have features that laminated may 
have. We have been in touch with Dr, lledwig Knhn, of the Society 
for the Prevention of BHiulness, ami she states that not a single—tliat 
there is not a single recorded instance of a loss of an eye due to lami¬ 
nated goggles in the last 37 years. 

In concluding, T would like to make three points very hriefiy: Our 
opposition to tempeml glass is not motiyated by an economic reason. 
Our dealers are very small: to them it is a very small part of their 
busines,s in replacement. They would be in l^etter position if lami¬ 
nated were exclusively used. That is in accordance with our sug¬ 
gestion on IT.R, 003, but that is not our primary consideration, 

W© think that the safety factor veiy definitely is the overriding 
factor, regardless of what happens to the members of this association. 
The Automobile Jraiinfacturers A^ociation also makes a point on 
the use of tempered glass in Canada, Kuroi>e, and so forth, but Mr, 
Richards neglected to mention that legislation r€K]uiring laminated 
glass was iwently passed in Italy, Franee, and Japan, 

Also in Eiimpe the injury rate, compared to the United States, js 
very unfavorable—one-third of the number of cars and they have 50 
percent more injm'ies. 

And finally, someone appeared l>efore you and tried to emphasize the 
fact that laminated glass would break, and by so doing implied that 
such Inmkage constituted danger, Tliis is what tlie Cornell import 
covertul, but I would like to reminfl the committee that lauiinaied glass 
is desigited to break for the puri^ose of the safety factor, hut not to 
break and shatter as tempered glass does. 

Also there is in the laminated glass field—I do not want to say a 
movement, but there is some great improvement that will be an added 
safety factor. 

In* conclusion, I think pi*obably the best-informed man in the 
country botli on tem{)ei’ed and laminated glass is Mr. Case, Dissi¬ 
dent of the Shut ter procif Glass, Inc,, at Detroit, I would like to 
ask the chainuan to ha\"e him testify under subpena, 

Mr. Rdrekis, I am not sure about that, 

Mr, Fori>, For ceiiain reasons. Or is that a matter for the full 
cominittee to decide ? 

Mr, Roberts, In its legislative capacity the subcommittee does not 
have subpena power, 

70TO« O—Cl—^^22 
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Mi% Furik The 1 uni mHiestin^ fhe subi>ena I thoudit was 

obvious to tlie Chair, 

Mr, Rorkrth, Is that the end of your statement ? 

*\fr. Film Yes. 

Air, Kokkkts, You have a statement thsit you want to place in the 
iworcl l)v Mr. Yiiflenfriend, as well as your own statement? 

Mr, Foiii), Yes, sir, 

Air, Kimrias. Do yon want that inchuled in the tword? 

Mr, Ford. Yes, sir. 

Air, Koherts, It may he included, as well as your prepai'ed state¬ 
ment, 

(Tlie pi'epai-ed statement of Mn Peyton Ford and the prepared 
statement of Air. Herbert A'udenfriend follow :) 

STATEMKKT op PKYTO^ FoKIV, UKSKftAl. VOVXHFJ. FOB NATIONAL Al'TO & FlAT GLASS 
liLALEBft A-ssociatton, AriOL tS, lixn 

Air* Chairman imU TiioHiliors of thp commit tin*. I am Fey ton Ford, geueral 
coiuisei for the National Auto &. Flat GUiaa Dealers AHsodatlon, I am aceotn- 
pauied by Mr. E. H, Sieael. of Ht. Louis, who Is ehairman of our laminated 
safety glass etmnnittee: Mr. Henry Ilkhardson. of DeUeil & Richardson, an 
engineering fonsuJtlng firm of llazardville. Conn,; and Mr, Robert Douchardi of 
GIhsh Distributors, Inc., Wuslilngtcm, D.C. They will answer any Leehuieal 
Rmotions you may have. 

We are niHiearing on helialf of the association to nrge you to Include lamlnateil 
safety glass in H.R. !i03. On March 28, Mr. James R. Turnbull, urogram director 
of the lamlnateil safety glass i^onmilttee of our assoclatfon, apiieared lief ore you 
and presented oiir lamltion with regard to the use of lanituateil safety glass and 
arguments in support thereof. He urged and I again urge that H.R. IKIS include 
a provision whicli would refiulre motor vehicle luannfactnrcrs to use lainiimled 
safety glass in all windows fonvard of seated passengers, 

I will not reiieat Air, Turnbuirs Hlatemenl at ttiis thne, but I would like to 
summarize the jsiints he made, to refresh your memories. It is the conviction 
of the Xational Auto & Flat Glass Dealers Asstxdatton that temiiered glass is 
not as .safe as laminated safety glass for use in the windows of automfibiles. 
Until recent years temiiered glass was rarely used in the side windows of automo- 
hllew. The jKipuUir wm-eptioii of safety glass remains to this day in the iiiinds 
of most Americaus as ctmsistiiig of two itlet'cs of glass laininatetl together with 
a tough layer of plastic. This 1 dentiticalion has made the word “laminated^* 
literally Hyimnymous with ''safety*' in (‘onrtet*lion with auto glass. Because of 
this conlhleuce the motoring laibUe had in landnated safety glas5, the auto 
manufacturers la>gaii a "silent switch'* for cHsmoiny reaeotiK from the true safety 
glass til case’hariienesi temia^red glass in IDoG. Testimony in F.T.C. v. L-0 F 
and GcMci-fif Motors No, 7fi4:i, establl.slieil this and this committee should re- 
fpiest tlie FTC to reisirt Its hndlngs to you on the reasons for the sw-ltt-h by the 
major auto makers and Its eonclusioiLs as to the siisiiected false advertising in 
et»u iiec*t ion tJierew I th. 

Exiierience has proved and i.s coni Inning to prove that fenipered glass is far 
from tieing siifety gla.ss. The association has iiccninulated hundreds of acci¬ 
dent reia>rts Involving temiiereil glass. One of the meaningful incidents In this 
comiiilatlon Is the nnnilM^r of car owners involvetl who are surprised and shocketl 
to dls 4 *over that they did not have the kind <if glass they had ahvays considered 
as safety glass, that is. ImninattHl glass. Besides providing statistics of glass 
breakage, this cB>ntinuing com[diation is a valuable source of auto-owner com¬ 
ments. A few typical comtuents are these: (1) Mr. Raymond Brosius, of 
Ilniitingdou, Pa., s^id of temi>ere<l glass : don*t call It safety glass and it 

i^ertainly Is not fit for In.stanation in ears or any lireased vehicle,*' (2) Mr. 
George Frey, of Philadelphia, W'h«ise temi>ered sidelight shattered w*hile tlie 
car was in motion, imsed a very simple question: "I» this safety glass?" (3) 
Airs. Fre<l LaCour, of AleNandrlai La.^ made this statement: *T have three small 
children anti I feel that laminated glass is a must for them, 1 must be one of 
millions who want laminated safety glass.” All thret* of these iieople had 
dangerous experiences with tempered glass. 
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The (Jiiestifin nf whether tein|rere*l filrtsw wsm ns snfe n^ lumiiinteil Klass was 
eonsiOere^l hr the Interstate Coiiuiren-e ('oiDtaisshin 25 years h&k The niwlinKH 
jimae lit that time, whieh Jlr. TurnhiiU read t<» yea 2 weeks ago, are still valK 
fintlings, despite attempts hy the Automobile Manafaeturers AsMoeiation to assert 
the contrary. J^iminareii safety glns.s is still the best iirote<*tlfm agiUnst a small 
hard missile, r^mitmretl safety glass is still the only safety gloss that prevents 
ple<'eH of liroken glass from flying tlirongh the interior of the antomohile. Laiul- 
nated safety glass Is still the only glass that does not Inssmie fiijaipie when 
cracked, Uunimited safety glass is still the only safety glass that he 

knra^ked out with the haiMh elhow, shovihler. or ftKit of a tniidied moforisl. riie 
Inter.stnte t'ominerre roininission examiner making those ainl other timlings 
re^tjiiimended the use of Iniuiniiteil safety glass In iiiterslate carrier \ehi€i^- 
The ICC concurred* A regulation was lironiulgatetl to that emi, winch is still in 
effet't 

In ll>ri8 a ivrelliiiinary reimrt on aiitmiioblle side-w'inclow glass was prepareil at 
Carnell and read to the SiK-iety of Antomotlve Engineers at their summer meH’ 
ing* This reimrt was prepared by Boris Tonrin, John W. (iarrett, and John ti, 
Mm>re* It has been used in support of ihe use of temi)ere<l glass. It has neen 
asserted to indicate that tempered glass causes far fewer injuries than biiidmited 
safety glass. Kxaininati<>n of the reimrt reveals it to be woefully imidenuate for 
thi* study of a problem of such vital im|sirtant‘e. In a nation that has approxi- 
matelT 70 ndllion iiirvtor vehicles on its Idghways It would seem to me that a 
reiJirrt involving only 715 automobiles is fantastically remote from msuiracy. Be 
that as it may, examination of the reprwt it.self which concluded that * \\ hen 
glass damage raTurrc»<l, cihserved injuries were asso<*iatiHi with landnate^l rather 
than temia^red glass,” show^s that conclusion to he baseil upon 713 nntomobiles 
which had laminated glass in the full side windows and 2 automobiles which 
had temiKWfsl glass in the full side windows. Many at the nntomohiles had 
temperwl glasvS in the small vents and (luarter w'lndows, hnt otdy t^^o had tein- 
I>ered glass in the major side window's. Temp^^reil glass is much more duralde 
In the (piarter and vent windows while the greater area of the major side wln- 
ilows renilers them more snseeptible to shattering. The reiM)rt fonml only I 
temi^ered glass injury and 2d laminated glass injuries, and prm^eedefl U> eniimer- 
afe startling statistics showing how^ mncli safer tenviiered glass was than lam¬ 
inated. Such a rejMirt is an Insult to sclentilic research. 

The startling differem-es in the efinipment of the cars used are traceatue to 
the fact that only liUH-m vehicles were ntlUml. As Mr. Turnbull iwduted out 
to you, the ^silent swltt^h” l^egan in lh3. 

As I said, this rejM>rt w*a.H given at the 11158 sumnier SAE meeting in Atlantic 
City, It was not deliveretl wilhfiut challenge. Dr. J. T>. Uyan, of Lihhey- 
Owens-Ford, although he now set^ms to have change<l his mind, made a very ef- 
fw'tive rebultal of llie findings and gave a strong endorsement to liiiunated gla^. 
I'nfortunalely, the SAE, ctuitrary to their nsiial javllcy, did not publish Dr. 
Ryan’s .statement and we have tieeii unable to obtain a copy. It might l»e useful 
for this committee to rt^pie.st that statement from the SAE or from Dr. Ryan 


hinrseif, , ^ _ ... . 

This reimrt was presented at the hearings held by the iiiotiir vehicles and 
traffic regulations committee of the Mls,sonri llonst* of Representatives. The 
ehairwonmn of the commitee a.sktHl, ”Ilow many of those cars (in the report) 
bad lamlnateil glass In the side wtndi>wH^’ Mr. Richards, who testified before 
vou last week, aiaswered the question; * • * il was a case of both temi>ered 
and laminated • * * hut the teiniKered had fewer lacerations, fewer injnrms 
than the laminated. This seems to be the evidence that is mminting, that the 
temi»ered l.s less apt to cause injury than the laminated.” Tlie chairwoman of 
the committee expressed her doubt; ”Now, Mr. Richfirds, isn't it a fact that It 
w^as the other way?" It Is our contention that the chairwoman of the Missouri 

committee was correct. , , # 

We believe that we have provided much information about the dangers of 
temperetl gla.ss and we can provide more, as reports come in to us. Most of thia 
inforinution concerns temt>ered glass of one-fovirth inch thickness or greatef- 
lt now api»ears that the auto Industry is using tempered glass thinner than one- 
fourth inch, that is, three-sixteenths of an inch and seven thirty-seconds of an 
inch. According to glass industry te<‘hnical manuais. glass thinner than one- 
fourth inc-h cannot Ite safety temjfered, ami I quote from a I'PG technical manual* 
section iMige ft* "In general, glass which is one-fourth Inch thick or more 
can he temiiered fullv, or to any other less degree, while glass which Is less than 
one*fourth inch thick can be tempered only In smaller dimensions and lower 
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degree of temper. In other words, thin temi>ere(t ghiss will he even more 
dangerous than that pres^ently utilized. Now I would like to present to you a 
few rimclom satnpie8 of shattered temin^red glass sent to our aastMriation by 
various auto ow^ners. These are all one-fourth Ineh or thicker. None of them 
ahow the widely claimed <iiaraeteristies of breakage Into snial! tnibieah dulJ- 
edged fragments, Hoiv much more dangerous will be the even thinner temi>ereti 
glass which the manufucturers contemplate installing. 

We have here three typical samples of teuapere<l hreakiige. l^vo are from 
automobllesv One, on the small cars, is a PPC UercuUte that broke in stta^k. 
Obviously, w^hat you see on these aatuples are not granules. 

It may be said that these tliree samples represent just isolated cases of unusual 
tempered glass breakage, but in the past year our association has received scores 
of such samples, which can be made avaiiable to you If you desire. I might add 
that we also have samples of what appears to be onlinary window glass Installed 
by the manufacturer as tenii^ered giasa in motor vehirles. One such sample has 
been submitted to the Federal TFacle Commission to aid it in its investigation 
of the ^‘silent switch.” 

Just recently in the same mail we received three samples of lein[> 0 fed glass 
which had shattered Into silvers or large pieces rather than granules. These 
three samples were from three different automobiles but tliey were sent In by 
the same auto glass dealer. This tends to indicate that .such temi>ere<l breakage 
Is common. 

I would like to mention another aspect of the AilA presentation before the 
Alissouri I.ieglslBtur€'s Stotor Vehicle Committee. Judging from w'bat Mr. 
Richards testified to therCi it seemB clear to our ussoclatlau that the AMA is 
not concernefl with safety so much as it Is etmeerned with the profitmaking of 
the automobile industry. In addition to an almost veiled threat to take the 
nutomoblle assembly operations out of Missouri If tem|iered glass were outlaw*e4l 
by the State legislature (transcript, p. 5), the AMA witnes.s time and again 
einphasi^d the A51 A'b desire to have uniformity in all the States. For example, 
ilr. Eii-hanls stated. “We would certainly w'arn any State against deviating 
from uniformity because of the c^ist anti the problems it might entair (tran- 
script, p, i>). Tlnit association does not ignore safety, hut It Is definitely a sec- 
on da ry eonsidera i Um , 

The cry for nniformity and standardization by tbe AMA was repeated time 
and time again before the Missouri committee. 1 call this committee's atten¬ 
tion to the AMA's stand on standardization taken at your March 28 hearing 
here. In addition, I call this committee's attention to the fact that the auto 
Indtustry is probably the least standardlze<l in the Nation. According to Time 
magazine, March 24, ”It is possible to buy a Chevrolet in more than 100,000 
different cH^mhinations.” This is nelUier uniformity nor giandardlzatlon. This 
argument should be ignored. 

Mr. Richards' testimony In Missouri misrepresented the relative cost of the 
two tyjies of gbtss. He stated that a changeover from terai^ered glass to lami¬ 
nated glass would cost on present cars between |10D and $250 per vehicle. This 
is not true, as can l>e shown by a Chevrolet pricelist which lists a laminated 
side w'indow for a OoiW'air at $3.80, This, of course* does not represent the 
true cost to the manufacturer. An optional accessory always has a higher price 
than the standard equipment iwause (1) far fewer are made, (2) a charge 
must be made for the trouble of providing the substitute and (S) a profit Incre¬ 
ment is fucludefi. A far more accurate estimate w’aH made in Jack Hnnlcke's 
front imge Wall Street Journal article of April 7, 1961, placed in the Congres¬ 
sional Record of April 11, 1961. by Mr, Roberts (i>. A2382), Mr. Hanlcke re¬ 
ported that the cost differential Is 10 to 12 cents a square foot, or about S1.50 
per automobile. I do not think that any motorist would hesitate n second to 
pay $1.50 for safer glass in his $2,000 to $5,000 auP>mobile. I might add with 
reference to the preposterous statement made to the Missouri committee that 
examination of the auto pricelists of 1956 to date will not show any price 
reductions of $100 to flTtO i>er vehicle. 

At this imint 1 would like to call your attention to some statements made to 
this committee by AMA representatives which ore not true. First of all. In 
connection with the efforts to have various States amend their automobile lows 
with regard to safety glass, the AMA told this committee that attempts had 
been made in 10 States and all had failed. The fact of the matter is that bills 
are still pending In six States and in one State listed by AMA, to oar knowl¬ 
edge, no hill was ever presented. 
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AMA's anxiety to prevent lamtiiflt€?d glasH from being used again for greater 
automobile aafety bas led their representatives to make several absurfl state¬ 
ments. One of these was n remark last week stating that temiiered glass 
safety goggles replaeed laminated glass safety goggles bH'aiise of the great 
number of eye injuries eanscsl by the latter. This Ktatenient w^aa reiK^rted to 
the Soeiety for the Prevention of Blindness whieh referred (mr assiieiation to 
Dr, lied wig S, Kuhnt an ophthaliuologist, and head of the Kuhn Clinic, Ham¬ 
mond, Ind. Dr. Kuhn states that there Is not a single ret*orded Instance of a 
loss of an eye due to laminated goggles In the last 3T years. Dr. Kuhn has 
agreed to put her comments In writing and will send them to this subwmmittee, 

f have three points to make as a coucluslon to my statement. First of all, 
the opiaments of laminated safety glass will aet^use oiir ass4K!latlon of advomt- 
ing laminated glass l^eeause its use provides more replacement business for 
our members. It is true that universal use of temiieretl glass will hurt the 
business of our members because It takes a very rich glass dealer to store what 
will be literally thousands of different shapes and sisses for various aiitomohllea>. 
But this factor does not in any way preclude our grtuip or Us members from 
letting the public and the Congress know how dangerous and how ilPndvised is 
the use of this cbeai>er substitute which will also cause financial hardship for 
the auto glass replat^ment business, I have given you earlier In iiiy statement 
three samples of the attitude of the motorists who do i»ot have the sj)eclal Inter¬ 
est tliat our association and the auto manufacturers have in this cimtroversy. 
1 think a nationwide poll of automi>blle owners would prove that the arguments 
against temitered glass are true and valid and demand action to prevent 
temi)ered gla.ss from adding to our national highway carnage. 

Secondly, I was surprised to hear Mr. Richards of the AMA last week re<’om- 
tnehd the use of tempered safety glass because of Its widespread use In Canada 
and Euroi)e. W© have learned many things from the old world, but none of 
these had anything to do with automotive safety. Tem|>crcd safety glass is 
used In Europe for the same reason that Detroit wants to use it here. It's 
cheaper. If Mr. Richards would have us use temiicrt^ safety glass, perhaps 
he would also have our cars equliipetl with some of the other equipment uscm! 
in Eurotjc. Thesis include no sealed beams, mwhanical lirukcs on many, many 
cars, small limited-visibility windows, three-wheel motor vehicles and a turn 
signal that is so hard to see that our service people overseas refer to them as 
‘qdiot sticks,"' among other features of European cars. Moreover, Mr. Richards 
neglcH^ted to mention that legislation requiring laminated safety glass In wind¬ 
shields has recently been ims.setl In Italy, France, and JaiMii. These countries 
nr© loc»king to American practices to help reduce their auto accident injuries, 
lu Euroi)e the injury rate they are trying hard to reduce mrapares to the 
United States very unfavorably. With one-third the number of cars they have 
50 percent more injuries than the United States, 

Finally, .some witnesses before you may try to empUasiice that laminated 
safety glass will breiik and by doing so to imply that such breakage CimsHtutes 
danger. This is what the Cornell reiiort which I have meniloned attemi>t» to 
do. I would like to remind you that this glass is deslgiieil to break. The fact 
that It breaks easily prevents concussions and also affordH easy escape from 
wrecked automobiles. 

These safety advantages are enhanced by the Inner plastic layer which prevents 
the broken glass from flying around. It also preserves the visibility required 
for safe motoring. Therefore, tho fact that laminated f?afety gloss breaks Is 
not a disadvantage, but an engineered advantage. Furthermore, the National 
Auto & Flat (Bass Dealers Association believes in and advocates the improve¬ 
ment of laminated safety glass. W© advocate the development of a stronger, 
better, inner layer. We advocate, if it Is scientifically possible, tlie improve¬ 
ment of the glass itself. We believe such improvements, certainly the first one, 
can he achieved. It should be remembered that today's laminated safety glass 
was designed originally for automobnes of 25 years ago. Relatively few plastics 
were available then. There have been hundr^a of plastic discoveries since that 
time. We do not believe that tempered glass, which Is not now safe, can be made 
safe. Perhaps it can be made harder, hut this would make It more dangerous. 
It would make est'a|ie from a wrecked automobile even more difficult. It would 
make the explosion of the glass upon iienetration that much greater. Laminated 
safety glass can and should lie improved. We recommend that all cars in 
America be reciulred to have laminated safety glass in all windows forward of 
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the passengers and that every effort he made to improve lamina ted safety glass. 
If science cannot make laminate<l safety glass even safer than It is now, perhai>s 
it can discover why it cannot be made cheai>er by ^1.50 tier automobile, since 
that is the price the iiiitomohile industry is demanding for our safety. 


A PhKSKNTATION I.\ REHALr OF AN AimlTtON TO il.R, 90:i RtyqmmTiQ THE USE IN 

Motoe \ EiijcLJsa OF Laminated Safety (tLass Foewahj* of Seated PASSENOEas 

My name is Herbert Yudeiifriend. 1 am the assistant manager of the Stott* 
liecht (JIass Works, 4IS Xorth Sixth Street, I'liiiadeiphia, Pa., diatrihutors of 
flat glass iircxlucts of major domestic producers including Llbhey-Owens-Ford 
and Pitlshiirgh l*iate glass. 

In my opinion there is one danger which has not been listed and ia the most 
insidious of all. I refer to the fact that tem|»ere<1 glass when used as an auto- 
mtdive glazing maferial tends to, in effet^t, wear out without any warning to the 
car owner or itj^ occupants, and without any obvimts damage to the glass itself. 

The uiiderlylug tetdinical theory iKeUlnd fids liuTtHllble <lKiiger is quite well 
known, and has, in fact, lieen reaffirmed hy the recent writings of some of the 
most rc.s|»ecttHl authorities on glass technology including several on the research 
stuffs iif hotit the Pittsliurgh Plate Glass Co. and Llbbey-Owens-Ford. This 
theciry was subslaiUiated by laboratory studies ccmductcd by one of the largest, 
most imiwrlant compimes in the world. It merely remained, then, U> see If these 
lindings coiiid Iw? verified in a held study; that Is, to sec if teniiau'ed glass really 
wears out after it has been in automobiles under m^rrunl driving conditions over 
aj^erlod of lime. In order to test this the^^retbiil and laboratory data I gathered 
.‘17 temijered front dmir glasses fall from the same year, make, and mmleU 
which had lieen in use for from 18 ioIlO months and were free from such obvious 
damage as deep wralches <jr eliiiiiMHl iHlges. These >vere tested by the Cnited 
States Testing Co. using pr<K-edures outlined in the ASA txKle. The data was 
then eonipartxl to the results nf the same test made on new frtmt door glasses of 
the same tyiK* made by tlie same manufacturer. The results confirjiied the 
theory and the IjilMiratory flmliiigs beyond a sUatlow of n doubt. After only 18 
to ;i0 months of use under mirmal driving conditions and with no (djvlous 
damage, these 37 door glasses w*ere from 331^ to 4 U jjercent %veaker than the new 
glass. As 18 to^lO months represents cosmiderably less than one-haif the average 
life eximdancy of an Americandmilf automobile, an exteimion of these findings 
seem.s to Indicate timi little or none of the original strength of temtM>rtHl glass 
will be available when it is needeci most, since the overwhelming majority of 
a<*cldents occur to older cars. The ji let are seems grimly clear, and the implica¬ 
tions are obviems. 

We have been asked by the AntomobUe Miinufacturers Assisdation iAMA) 
not to distiirl) the ASA cade btxmtise of the Importance to the tniinafacturers of 
conformity to a national standarfl. But are we to protein miifoniiity at the 
expense of safety? Without safety, of what use is conformity? Is it not the 
right of the |ieopie to exjKX't that our first concern conformity to safety? 

It has been often stated by the AM A thai the ASA <‘fale was written hy repre* 
.sentatives from some of our most res|x*(4cd engineering organizations among 
others. However, a careful analysis of the imyroll affiliations of the represen¬ 
tatives of these respected engtiieering societies indicates that the automobile 
inanufaetnrers and their prime st]i>|iiiers have substantLal iNJutrol of the (N>miult- 
tee which wrote the cotle. This became so obvious that despite the overwhelnung 
25*to-8 vote to reaflirm the present cmie, the safety standards board, sitting In 
review^ of this decdsioii, utterly repudiated it a ml. for |ierliaps the only time In 
liistory, ruled that the vote did n<it represent a true consensus. As a result, a 
new technit'al fTunmittee ha.s been fornuni to investigate the objections which 
have l»een raised concerning temiiered glass. 

Sjxikesnum for the Automobile .Manufacturers Association when naming the 
National Bureau of Standards, the ICO, and other Government agencies as par* 
ticipanta on the ASA committee have implied that this indicates Goverument 
aupi>ort for the code. A careful examination of the rec'ord shows that repre¬ 
sentatives of Federal agtmcies take pains to liave the minutes of hearings show 
them as not voting. Their function seems to lie thjit of Impartial consultant and 
resource personnel and their presence on this comuiltlee d<kes not per se Indicate 
either agreement or support on the part of themselves or the Federal Government 
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A carFfiil aiiai.vKi.o of the present ASA rmle indicates how inadequate it is in 
the liifht of nuKlem <lay automotive glazing:. Since this code was adopted we 
have sei ‘11 the jjlass area in antoumhiles increase so sharply, and the nature and 
tvi>e of glass l>eiug used has changed so rndl<*ally that many of the tests In the 
c<Kle are either olxdete or totally inatltMiuate. To hi- sikh-IAc, 1 cite hrieHy the 
following examples: 

(1) There is not a single quality control requirement covering the manu¬ 
facture of tempercHl glass. ^ i 

(2) At the time the prt‘sent code was approved only one tyiie of tem|H*re(l 

glass was In general luse. At the i»res<*iit time at least four different tyi)es of 
teiiqa^red glass are l»eing used as original et|ulpment by the various car manu¬ 
facturers. p:iich of these tyi>es has a .somewhat different set of proi^erties, and 
there Is ac tuallv a considerable difference among them in terms of the amount of 
protection which they might afford. Yet there is nothing in the ccnle to clarify, 
define, or restrict the Xy\ye of temiH?red glass indng u.sed. , ^ i # 

(.*1) Be<*ause of the considerably Increased size ami compound bends of 
manv of tislay’s windshields and backlights, we are faced with a problem of 
visual distortion and acuity which was unimaginable in lUoD. In ad<lltlon. we 
are tf> assume that the tests applied to 12 by 12-inch samples give us a true 
picture <»f the safety perfornuiiu*e of automobile glass iwirts as large as 3L inches 
by 84 Inches which oi»erate under strt^sses unknown in IfioO. 

(4) X<»t even the Aut«)moblle Manufacturers Asswlation will deny that the 
mounting of autonu)tlve glazing materials has undergone a radical change 
since 19o0 The advent of new models, such ns the hardtop, have presented 
entlrelv new problems for mounting glass. Yet the nirrent ASA <H>de does not 
have a single .standard relating to mountings or the application of the varioiLs 
approved tyi)es of glazing in thew? moimtlngs. 

A more detallcnl analysis would undoubtiHlly reveal nmny other areas of weaK- 


ness in the present cinle. , . , ^ 

The automobile manufacurers have contlnu«»usly pointeil to the fact that in 
Euroi)e femi>ered glas,s has been uschI for many years. From this we might 
draw the conclusion that the Euroiiean exiierieiwe relating to traffic safety must 
be vastly sui>erlor to our.s. since we are l»eing asked to emulate them with 
gard to temiH^sl glas.s. The rei'ord, however, ladles this <*onclusion. Accord¬ 
ing to a re< ent Tnited Nations P>onomics ('ominls.sloii re|M)rt. In IfifiO more than 
fi0.(K)0 i)eople lost their lives In traffic a<*cldents in Kuroi)e. In the >mme 
less than :fi>.ODO lives were lost due t<» traffic accidents In the rnlte<l States. This 
is despite the fa«*t that there are more than thn*e times as many cars on the 

road in he rnlte«l States than there are in Euroi>e. , . 

1 have attempted to dwcTibe a small part of the data and facts uhlch are 
available and which bear directly on this controversy. Everything presented in 
this statement can be fully documented if it Is deemed necessary at some future 
time; however, all of this material can be best summcHl up by a quotation from 
Prof. C. J. Pblllliw’ book -(Jlass; The Miracle Maker’* in which he “ 

(temi)ered glass] must not be confuswl with laminated glass and Is not 
to reidace that tyi»e in the fields for which the latter was develoi>cHl. There Is 
universal agrc‘ement that laminated glass was deveIope<l as the automotive 
glazing material we know as safety glass. 


Mr. Fokd. We could put on a further demonstration for the Chair 
in this area, hut 1 think that enouph of that has been done. 

Mr. Roberts. Wc will have to conclude, because I have a quorum 


call I must answer. 

Mr. Ford. May I ask this of the Chair? ("ould we leave the record 
open ? There are a few more jmints that I wouUl like to make. 

Mr. Roberts. We can leave it open for your statement—I am not at 
all sure tlmt I can hear it, however. , • . 

Mr. Ford. 1 do not mean to hear from me. I wish to submit other 
material. 

Mt. Roberts. Yes, sir; I will be glad to have you do .so. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you. 
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(The information referred to follows:) 

STATBME^'T op IlKXRY M, lUrHAKlIfltKX OP iJp Kpj-L Si ElCHAKOftON, IXC^ HAj?.ABD- 

viLiJEv Conn., ItEPitEsKNTixr, THE Naticinal Arix* Flat Glass Deaij^rs 
Association in thk Tk< hu ai, Activitiks Connkctko With thk ABA 52-26.1, 
AMEMCAN BTANOAIUJH BaPETY GouK KiJM SAKP^nr Gi as^jno MatehJaLs fot Gi^vz- 
iNG Moron VEHitiiss (JFt:H.\Trxa <tN Land I lion ways 

I wi»i]U1 like to eiaplify soiiiowbot the sliitomerit as maclo by Dr. Joseph D, 
Ryaii in the hejiriii^ of April 14, liefore this siitK'Oiumitlee iu regard to 

the InvesfljiHtlonH la lie tuiide hy the six rusk jcrt>u[i« of the ABA 55-26 Techni- 
vni Committee. 

The progruiiiK which have lieen assemlilcHl hy these various task grovip«$ are 
desi^tsl to supply the iHH-essary technical data concerning lioth laininated 
safety glass and tempered glass as used in autoitaihile glazing, and to provide 
a basis Uj which to review the present ASA Z-2C!A cotie for the pmTMtse of 
removing the ohjectioiLs which were stattsi in the nemitive votes. If this infor¬ 
mation is made available It should provide some luiinerlc-al gtiidance to your 
wmmittee to clear up some iais<^oiit‘eplions and condlcting statements which 
may have gotten into the record. 

I Iwdieve that each of the twirtlcnhir task groui>s will moke its ow n cmitrlbu- 
fiou. In the tii*st place, group 1 is covering the statistical studies, literature, 
and tet^hnlcal reiM>rtK which tnmr on the controversial Issues. 

Tusk giNmp 2 Is making a study of the fracture choraeterlstlcs of both lamin¬ 
ated and temiiered giass in all of the varieties which are l>elng used or profKJsed 
for aulomotlve glazing and will cnuTelate these characteristics with the injury 
studies coming through the elTorts of gnuip 1. 

In line manner, group H will restudy the visibility projiertles of glazing ma¬ 
terials of all of the tyjies use<l or i>roi)€»sed, lioth intact and fractured. 

Group 4 will study the anumnt i»f energy thiit U takes to break glazing nm- 
terials of all tyiies as well as the eiiergj’ absorption and ijenetration of the 
glazing. 

Under group 5 there will l>e a study of egress i»r the ability to escfipe thnuigh 
the window or windshield oiamings of cars when glazed with the various iyi>es 
of automotive glazing. 

Lastly, group d will study the durability and penminence of the physical 
prot)erlies of glazing materials as they are exisjsed to normal use and also en¬ 
deavor to estabilsli reliable luui-destructlTe inethtMls of determining the (juality 
of both tempertsl and laminated glazing. 

I would like ik>w to iM>lnt ui> the statement in Mr. Peyton Ford s prcsimtatlon 
of Ai>rll IS on page 4, that out of lUe 715 autoniobtles in the siiiiiide included 
in the IOTjS prelltnlnarj’ reis>rt by Tourln, tiarrett & Moore, that only 2 of these 
automohilcs were tHpilpiSHl with tempered gla.ss iu the full side windows. 

4.»n reading the transt-rlpt of the hearing of April 14, imge *J40. 1 think Mr. 
Rugg must have said tbit temia^rcd glass must be cut to size l>erore It Is tetn- 
iiertKl tjecause once It is temiiered It cannot he recut. 

On page 24S, Mr. RU-hards made refereni*e to '‘a jHxadiarity of medical science 
that we have jaiiiers from Germany and Bwltzerland that indicate that the 
T)osslbHity of brain concussion is less with temiiereil glass than with the lamin¬ 
ated glass because when the teiui*ered glas-s dtjcs give there is no resistance. 1 
Ihiiik it would tje well if the actual refereiuvs were cittsl so tbit they could he 
sUldied. oinl judged on their tauitcni. Likewise, on imge J50, Mr. Uuggsstat^ 
ment “Now, your question iu ri?gard to laiulnateil aiid^ teiniiered glass, with 
regard to fracture and concussion, we have found indications that there ts 
more chance of concussion with laminated glass than there Is with teiniJered 
glass. We are rtmiilng more tests on that. i 

“The reason Is that to pmdiicc concussion you nave to have a lime In ^^nich 
pres.sure is held on the head, and for the hniln to tunnel back to the bick iwirt. ’ 

I think this, too, should Ite dotnimeuted for clariticatiim. 

Mr. Roberts. Recently, 1 luul the {ileasuie of iiieetin{j iviid visiting 
with Mr. M'alter (\ Jerome, president of Hollow Boring Corp., of 
Woi’cester, Mass., a good friend and constit went of our colleague, Con¬ 
gressman i larold I>. Donohue. , 11 

ilr. Jerome, who lias given a great deal of thought to the problein 
of highway safety, has developed his own safety automobile which he 
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Me. Jerome has n staleinent for tlie committee, descriliiiifj his safety 
auto, wliicli I am sui'e members will fiiul very interestiiiji. 

STATEMENT OF WALTER C. JEROME. PRISIDENT OF HOLLOW 
BORING CORP., WORCESTER, MASS. 


Mr. Jk«o.me. Mr. ('liairman anti gentlemen, 1 am pai-ticularly 
pleased to l>e here totlay Iwcaitse a crash-prtMif, or safety car, has ijeen 
a {joal of mine for decades. In fact, 1 believe I have succeeded m 
transforming vision into practical reality. 1 he time is past when we 
can atford the luxurv of woiuleriiig if we Americans should bend our 
minds and Itacks to the task of mas.s-producing safe automobiles. 

I submit that if we don't move on this frontier, the I nited otates 
will be on the outside hmking in. Reliable reports, with which you 
gentlemen are familiar, I'm sure, indicate the JSoviel I nion is even 
now moving toward mas.s-pr(KUicing a safety car. 

if Russia intrtxluces .safety vehicles thi.syear it will take our auto¬ 
mobile industry at least 3 yeai's to catch up. This would be a stag¬ 
gering blow to the private enterprise system in ATiierica, to say 
not hi ng of t he N at ion's loss of work! prestige. 

As constituted, our automobile industry is a sterile proposition. 
The entire fniinework lesembles the old multipatched innertube. It 
is significant that, while all roads in America's imtUibiUioii-dollar 
highway system are designed for the eye level of cars of the 1020 to 
1950 era, our cars of totlay have been deliberately lowered to leduce 
vision to a dangerous level. . . . 

Windshields are slanted so they retain vision-impairing debris ami 
dirt interiors aie iierfeclly designed to project occupants througii the 
wintlshield. This has been the .story, year after year, with monoto¬ 
nous regularity. ... x- i- t. 

All our safety efforts, or virtually all, have been to ht the Nation to 
the vehicle, with re.st rictions concentrated on that much-maligned 
whipping boy, the Americnn driver. , , , j -u 

Despite tlie skill drivers have acquiml, they need help and will 
need it in larger doses as the private automobile fleet increases each 


I believe that you gentlemen can strike a smashing blow for auto¬ 
motive safety, and for our Nation, by recoinmending that all the 
Federal Government purchases of passenger vehicles be of an ap¬ 
proved crush-proof type. , » 

1 sincerely nelieve tlnit we cftti t atford to wait any longer for Uie 
automotive industry to put its house in order. T\e are waiting for 
something Detroit will never provide of its own volition. 

Yet, the Government could obtain action in this field overnight by 
I'equiring that all its passenger vehicles be of crash-[)roof specifica¬ 
tions. I believe a trend in this direct ion would soon develop int o a 
tidal wave that would sweep the Nation, 

And perha[>s the most interesting facet of the plan is that genume 
safety cars could be delivered in m2. The industiy would scramble 
to tool up to meet the Government's requirements as it does to meet 
military contracts. Mv own safety auto, ‘‘Sir \ ival,’ is adaptable 
to mass production, and might well be used as a standard for industr>^ 
to equal or better. 
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111 addition to demonstrating to the world this Government's con¬ 
cern for liuman life, Federal action in the automotive safety field 
would help meet three vital national problems. 

In the next 10 yeai*s, our economy will have to expand to make 
room for million youn^tei*s who will be looking for jobs. 

This will requii'e a 40 peix*ent increase in the Nations payroll. 

First: Four million inexperienced drivel's of this ^ji^roup will l)e 
licen.sed each year. Increased numlx^rs of collisions must l>e antici¬ 
pated. At the present accident rate, more than 100,000 youngstei-s 
are marked for annihilation. One out of two will be injured in their 
first 10 years of drivin^r. 

Second: Our railroads ai*e now on the tracks to oblivion and need 
increasing Government aid to halt their downward slide. National 
security, as well as our economy, demands a healthy railroad system. 

Third: At today's rate of consumption, America’s (><>0,0(K) oil wells 
contain only 10 veal's’ supply of i>etroleuni. Should our oversea sup¬ 
plies l)e cut otf, rationing of oil would Ik‘ inevitable. In contmst, 
Russia with double our resources is pumping from only 40,000 oil 
wells, equivalent to a ‘200-year supply as compared to America's 
10-year. 

SOLUTIONS 

First: 1 propose that “crash-proof" cai*s lie produced at an 8-million 
per-vear rate. I^et the (lovernment finance the sale of 4 million of 
these vehicles to new drivei-s. In effect, the 20 million younjj^ters 
who need jobs in the sixties would l)e employed producing their own 
transportation. This action would spark the economy to new heights 
for decades, and use of the safe vehicles mi^ht well pi'oduce such a 
.saving in lives, injuries, and accident costs * * * as to erase our 
sta^/ijerin^ national debt in our children's lifetime. 

Second: To preserve petroleum supplies I su^r^est removing over¬ 
land truck traflic from crowded highways by routing it over the rail¬ 
roads’ right-of-wav; to lie towed in convoys on s|)ecial tracks or in 
‘‘piggyback'’ fashion. Electrify the l(K*omotives. Hoth the mil- 
roads and the trucking industry would lienefit and our highways would 
be safer and spared the terrific abu.sc* of heavy truck t raffic. 

Third: I pmoose that the Nation's dwindling oil supplies be con¬ 
served by prohioiting the manufacture of new vehicles alter ItKir) un¬ 
less they are |)owere<l by nonj^etroleum engines. The inefficient in¬ 
ternal combustion engine, which delivers 5 cents’ worth of motion for 
every dollar’s worth of gas, should l)e replaced by Inittled gas, steam, 
electric, or nuclear-fKiwered engine.s. The conversion would preserve 
our national lifebloo<l of petroleum and laiost our economy. Perhaps, 
gentlemen, these proposals seem too drastic for our slow moving 
economy. Rut we exist in the i*ocket emthat was created in my home 
city of Worcester—I well rei*all the raised eyebmws when Profeasor 
Goddard predicted that rockets would one day reach the moon. Fan¬ 
tastic, we thought. Yet today we am in a mam struggle to outdo the 
Communists in a field where we might well nave captured a command¬ 
ing lead. We lost liecause America was just emerging from the horse 
and buggv ei*a and was not ready to digest Professor Goddard’s 
science. "iToday, America is alert. Motorists are ready for a change. 
To a man they would welcome security from highway slaughter. 
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The striig^rleof thii 3 mininittee to |)ersiRicle the antomotive industry to 
promote seat belts i^niiiids us that the famous (\uicord carriii^es made 
in Xew Ilanipshire during: the (^ivil War wre equipped with these de^ 
vices. If is importaiii to recail tluit when tiie Kiissiuns startled the 
world with their sputnik, Pi*esi<!ent Eisenhower went on record befoi*e 
the world, stating that America was not competing in rockets. 
Rather, he sjud, we are proilncing jieacetime gootls. Autoniobiles am 
considered America's major product. 

Over l«Xt million of tliese veldcles have been manufactured in 
this Xatioih Yet the automotive industry has failetl to produce even 
one prototype cnislnproof car for public approval. In luldition, to¬ 
day's vehicle is basically the same as produced at the time of Pro- 
fesW>r Godtlard's fimt homemade rocket. The fact is that private 
enterprise is completely defaulting in the field that may win or lose 
the cold war The Congress, by taking det'isi\^e action, woidd propel 
the anf omotive industry into t he rm’ket era overnight. It is important 
to note that this program only miuires governmental financing, sim¬ 
ilar to FIIA programs. Funds would i*eturn to the Government al¬ 
most as fast as ex[)ende(I, and tlie increased prosperity of the Xation 
would result in substantially larger Federal tax income I'eturn, 

T submit to the Congress that it is poor economics to allow mi in¬ 
dustry that has only billion invested in prmluction facilities to 
foster dangerous automotive designs on the Nation when losses from 
Iniflic damage will exceed the total national debt during the average 
di‘i\'eFs career. 

Bv using the God-given abuiidance of labor that is now idle, to de¬ 
velop and pi'Othice ^‘rnish-proof" cal's, this Xation would assert moral 
and ei'onoinic leadership of the world. 

AVe would be on <mr way toward ^^lew fi'ontiers,'’ riding proud 
and with clear conscience becaiuse the ‘^'dignity of man’’ would have 
l>een restoml and our “natiomil purpose” clearly defined, 

Mr. Roukrts. We a]>preciate your appearance and testimony, Mr. 
Jerome, 

Mr. J?:rome. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr, ITaki^an V. Haiilea* (manager, Wasliingfoii Otfice, Automobile 
MimufactiimA5 Assc*ciation). May 1 ask that tlie record lie kept o[>en 
for tlie purpose of the Automobile Manufacturers Association to 
sulnnit further testimony to counter these nither extravngaiit claims 
and allegations made by tlie laminated glass witnesses tcxlay ^ 

AVe would like our safety engiiieei^s and glass scientists to mid the 
transcript and to see if tliere is anything that tliey can> to answer, ^ 
RmiERTs, Yes, sir. The m-ord should not lie kept open indefi¬ 
nitely* AA> will try to keep it open for 10 days, 

Mr. Ford. I want the I'ecord to show that 1 am not an expert, 

Mr. Roberts, Dr. Fletcher D. AA^wclward, clinical professor^of 
otolaryngologj’, rniversity of Virginia Hospital, (Miarlottesville, A n., 
nationally known for his work in Iitgliway safety, Ini.s been of great 
assistance to this subcomihittee. 
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Tlie following iulcli*ess by I)o(*tor Wo<Klwaril, print4>d in the ManJi- 
April 19()1 issue of Police, published at Springfield, Ill., by Mr. 
Charles C. Thomas, will be of interest in connection with the legisla¬ 
tion underconsidenition in these hearings: 

An Apology to Those Who Are About To Die 
(By Fletcher I). Woodward, M.D.) 

(Editor’s Note. —Dr. Wotnlwanl is clinical professor of Otolaryngology at 
the University of Virginia Hospital, Charlottesville, Va., and a member of many 
national ear, nose, and throat organizations. In addition, he is president of the 
American Laryngological. Hhinologieal, and Otological Society and i)ast chair¬ 
man of the American Medical Association Committee on Medical Aspects of Auto¬ 
mobile Injnrie.s and Dt^aths. Dr. Wo<K!war(l is also a member of various State 
ami national conferences on automobile acrideuts and their prevention and a 
frequent contributor of paiiers on this subject in various medical journals. 

(One of the major bright s|)ots on the horlz<iu of human welfare today is the 
increasing interest of the medical professlmi in the problems of traffic safety, 
traffic accidents and the prevention <»f this needless loll of tragedy on our streets 
and highways.) 

As a physician who has been a student of automobile accidents and deaths for 
many years, I wish to axMiloglze to those 20,(XX) Americans who will needlessly die 
on our highways this year and also to those 2% miUion Americans who will 
nee<llessly be Injured. If the reme<llea presently available had been adopted, 50 
|)ercent or more of our highway deaths and injuries wrmld have been preventetl 
this coming year. 

These remedies would not only have prevented many crashes but w’oold have 
offered pro(e<‘tlou to many of the car occuimiits at the time the crash occurretl. 
The reasons for the nonadoption of these reme<lles are: 

(1) The public is not yet interested enough in highway accidents and injuries 
to demand their employment. 

(2) Their legislative representatives are certainly not going to do anything 
until an aroused public makes this demaud. When this time will come is, of 
course, unknown. 

Since the number of cars on our highways will increase fn»m 70 million this 
year to 114 million In the next 15 years and by that time nearly every family 
will have exf^erienced trage<ly, perhaps the adoption of these remedies is not 
too far distant. 

In the meantime, physicians are busily preparing an outline of wbat these 
remedies are to be. They fall mainly into tw'o classes. 

CEA8H prevention REMEDIES 

In addition to all the slogans, indice patrol, vehicle and highway improvements 
and the indefatigable work of Uie many fine local, regional, State, and national 
safety organizations the traffic toll will continue until these fundamental remedies 
are adopted. 

Educittiof^ 

Driver training courses should be provided for all our teenage youngsters as 
well as for adults. This course should be a reciuire<l one, and if time Is a factor 
In u crow’ded curriculum such courses as physical education, home economics, art, 
music, and shop instruction should yield time to driver training. A certificate 
from such a course should i>ermlt a youngster to apply for a driving permit at 
the ag»‘ of 16 instead of 18, which otherwise should be the legal minimum limit 
Such a certificate could al84> result in lower insurance premiums. These 
courses are Invaluable in teaching safety from all approaches such as the danger 
of driving w*hile drinking, the danger from 8|>eed and recklessness, and the value 
of safety features in design as well as S4ifety belts and shoulder harnesses. 

Alcohol and driving safety 

Since the average individual suffers impairment of driving skill at a blood 
alcohol level of five one-hundredths of 1 percent let us make tills the critical 
level for conviction instead of fiiteen one-hundredths of 1 percent a far too 
generous figure. 
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A chemical test of the breeth or blood should be maodatory in all cases In 
which driving while drinking* hut twt intoxicatetU ia suspected* This test 
Wfmid free the iniuK'eut as well «a help convict the guilty and sliould be ad¬ 
ministered by a properly quallfietl testing otllcer who has !)een trainerl both In 
the cure of his e<iuipineut and the tei*huique of its use, or by a physician, Tlie 
alternative to such a law la the implied consent law ns has been provided In 
New York and other States. 

The reanlt of the chenitcal test should be accepted as prEnia facie evidence, 
and Qiandotory laws for the various zones of iiitoxicaticm should be provide^!. 

The present laws exonerating a driver of drinking and driving with a blood 
alcohol level of less than live one-hundredths of 1 percent are projier* The 
present laws punishing those with a blood alcohol level of fifteen o»*e*hiindredths 
of 1 percent or higher are often proijer but are ii4Jt eiiforce<l. These laws 
should be subject to study and reviston. and shimld also be strict and mandatory* 
Tlie greatest problem Is in the twilight zone frcuu six onc^huudredths to fifteen 
oiie-hiindreriths of 1 ijercent. For this zone a new set of laws should be enacted 
following the suggestions of Mr. William M. Fly mat of the Prcferretl Risk Mutual 
O. of Des Moines, Iowa, These laws should be leas strict than Ihoae for iietiple 
with 0 blood alcohol level of fifteen one-hiindredtha of 1 itercent or higher but 
should he severe enough to control the average drinker, for this Is the range of the 
sotdal drinker* 

These laws, as I have previously said, should be mandatory and strict enough 
to Stop a driver who is not drunk and thinks he is ijerfectly capable of handling 
n ear in our modern high-sf}eed traffic. The results consistently prove him wrong. 
Many States have found a point or demerit system to be the best solution to 
the problertia of suspension or revocation of license for drinking and driving. 
However, If toting of the breath or blfsid Cfiulcl be made mandatory, its results 
ac(‘epted ns evidence and mandatory laws provided, this would be the simplest 
method of handling this whole pn^blem. 

In answer to the many arguments, pro and con, in this complex problem, the 
physician is not interested in whether the degree of iidoxication is reached 
on an ascending or descending curve of intoxication. He is not ccmcerinsl with 
the tyi>e or rapidity of consumption of the alcoholic leverage or whether it is 
consiiiiied on a full or a fa.stlng stomach. He is not concern^ with whether the 
Individual Is a liegiiuier or an exi*erlenced drinker* lie is only concerned with 
the fact that no one shmild oj^erate an automobile in our modern high 8pee<l and 
complex traffic patterns wdih an alcohol blood level higher than five one- 
hundreilths of 1 percent. 

The law's com'erning the punishtnent of these olTenses should not be left to 
the discretion of the judge tir consulting physlciaa, for they have both failed 
miserably in the jiast. As a citizen, a physician should urge that fiilbtime traffic 
court judges be apiminted with a salary commen-surate with the lnii>ortan':e of 
their functi^m* Also, proi>er and dignified quarters should be provided for thia 
most important court. 

AND HECKLESa DBIVINQ 

Blnt>e sj)eed and reckless driving are causative of some 30 percent or more of 
deaths resulting from crashes, 1 suggest that more Htate police be utilized, that 
the public be etlw'ated again to suiiiJort iheiu and to cease playing C4>ps and 
robbers on the highways, and that prof>er laws be enacted and made nmtida- 
tory. We shfmld endorse and enforce the uniform adoption of the siteed limits 
8uggeste<l by the National Safety Council* These limits are 00 miles iier hour 
for day, mites per hour at night, and 3a miles |>er hour in urban zones, alt %vith 
a &*mil€s-r>er-hour tolerance. Dual lane and other modern highways should like- 
wise have a minimum limit of 40 miles jier hour* 

These tindts may seem somewhat low to many readers, but until the manu¬ 
facturers provide us with safer machines from the standpoint of human engi¬ 
neering, 1 believe that these limits should be considered the inaxlmuni tuider 
present tNinditlons, If and w’hen the day comes that manufacturers provide cars 
employing the many safety suggestions prevtonsly offered by tlie me<lical pro¬ 
fession, then these limits can lie raised accortllngly* Again, the laws goveruing 
fit>ced and reckless driving should also be mandatory and strict enough to deter 
these individuals from excessive sjieed and recklessness, for the public must 
realize that driving a motor vehicle today is a privilege ami not a right Nor 
should sympathy be wasted on the so-called “hardship case," for you may be 
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his nmt vkrtiiu He knows the wages of eaeh offense, whether set by mamiatory 
law or as a result of the tmlnt or demerit systein^ and no deviation can be al- 
U^wed if the iMiml>er of deaths and Injuries is to be curtailed, 

CRASn INJUKT PREVENTIVE REMEDIES 

AutmnoUve tieMffn Qnd Mafetjf 

Si nee some crashes are unavoidable and others inevitable, It is important that 
the machine Itself he desiguiKl and safety features provided to protect the 
oecui>aiits. At the present time the clestiny of thousands rests in the hands 
of a eom|>aratlve handful of men, the designers and engineers w^ho plan next 
years cars without beneOt of iiunlic^l advice or consultation. It is also astound 
ing as to how little money is spent on research for safety feiitures ctinnaire<i 
to the targe sums rn-eiverl fro[u the sale of their i>roducts. 

The Committee on Trauma of the Aiuerlcati College of Surgeons has been 
concerned with the importance of safety design of the vehicle and the provision 
of safety features as standard rather than optional e^iiiipment. Their efforts 
have the wholeliearted support of all physicians, iiartknilarly the American 
Medical Associatloifa Committee on Medical Aspects of Automobile Injuries and 
Deaths. Although this committee is i>riamrily interested In the medical a streets 
of the problem their studies and the rejK>rts of research groups, such as the 
Cornell study group, has coiivlnce<l them that design should oecuply a high place 
on the list of objectives. 

Tills decision is based the fact that 12 miles per hour seems to be the 

critical si>e^Hl, for at this point the average steering v%^heet collapses, leaving 
tlie steering post as a tethnl pndwtion; no one can iirotetT himself from death 
or injury, and if thrown out y4»f the car the chances of getting kllle<l or hurt 
are live times greater than If one had remained inside the protective shell of the 
vehicle. The seat belt, or, preferably, the slioulder harness is the best safet,v 
feature than can be provided at this time and, if worn, will prevent some dt) 
jiercent or more of deaths and Injuries, The belt should be anchored to the 
floor of the car, aud nnist meet the safety sijecificatlons of the Smdety of Auto¬ 
motive Engineers, if belLs are not provide<l as stan<lard eciuipment, provision 
should at least he made for their aftachmeiit. 

Many suggestItms have been made which would contribute to luisaenger 
safety at little extra ctMfe f<ir the manufacturer. Among these suggestions are: 
a collapsible steering assembly j Ford's deep dish steering w’heel with a broad 
steering post <mered with protective crash iKiddlng; the same tyiie of padding 
over the dashhoard, the biu*k of the front seat and other dangerotis areas in 
the car; seating the passengers In the front seat farther away from the dash¬ 
board; dmi anchorage of ,seats, visual or audible sjieetl signals; and nddlttoiml 
small red lights on the toji of the car to flash when speeds of 70 miles fier hour 
have been oil rained. Tlie latter would serve as a warning fo the fioJlce as well 
a.s to other motorist.s that a car is driving at excessive speefls. 

In addition to tlie,^e signals, the following devices are recommended: f^afety 
door locks; fiolarizeil headlight lenses and an optMjsitely polurize^l spot on the 
windshield to prevent headlight glare and hlindlng at night; better designed 
windshields from an optical stand]iolnt; high extensions of the scat hacks to 
prevent whiplash injury to the itm k : a recessed shelf behind the back seat to 
prevent Injury from sm-ondary missiles: les.s chrome and other reflecting snr- 
fin-es to eliminate glare esijecliilly in night driving; eiimination of projecting 
knobs, huttou.s, and levers; shm-k ahsortM?rs for bumpers or energy absorbing 
material In the front eud, and inuny other features. 

If the front seats are tlnnly ancUortnl to the floor and If the back.s of these 
seats will not fip forward then sniall accessory seats for children can be made 
to hook over the top of the scat and set^ondary licit extensions will go around 
the waist of tiie very small youngsters. Older i liildren ,shnuld lie tuatle to ride 
staiiding back of the front .seat or, if riding in the front seat, in cases of imjiend- 
iug crash, they should he Instructetl to dive to the floor with their hacks to the 
front floor area or back of the fr«mt seat, wherever they may be. 

Most of this extra ct>Ht could in? comfiensated for by less chrome the omission 
of hood ornaments, clocks, and radios and many other accessjories as standard 
^uipiuent. As I have previously sntd, one is astounde<l as to how little has 
Iwn spent on safety research by the manufacturers compared to the vast sums 
which they receive from the sale of their products. 
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I am sure tJiat consult a tl on with the medical profession on the asi>ects of 
human enKlueering as related to automotive engineering would s^ion estatillsh 
many related facta; these would tM?ar fruit by reducing deaths and injuries at 
the time of a crash and converting many of the potentially severe to critical in¬ 
juries to those of relatively minor nature, 

lAcen^inff 0 / the driver 

The suggestion has l>eeu made that three classes of driver i^ermits be granted: 
one for private vehicles, another fur commercial vehicles, and a third for pas¬ 
senger-tarrying vehicles. Each i>ers(jn could thus acquire one or more such per¬ 
mits deijendlng uinui his vtK-atlon and desire. If susijcnsion or revot-atlon of a 
permit Is onlered by the court it could apply to all three categories or to one 
or more dei>ending on the ofTense or series of offenses. For instance, a truck 
driver could ctmtimie to drive his truck but would be barred from driving his 
private car. 

As physicians we also believe that on euch driving permit a space should be 
provideti to state the blmxl tyiH? of the individual, his allergies to various drugs 
if anv, and wheiher he is taking auliconvulsive or anticoagulant drugs or is a 
diabetic taking insulin. This Infonmitioa would he of tremendous vuliie in 
the care of unconscloii.s patients brought Into the emergency rofiins of hospitals. 

lic-exanilnation should l)e requirHl every a years for drivers of private vehicles 
hut every year for those whf> wish iiermits in the other two classes. This would 
also apply to drivers at sciiool buses and those twist age 60 , The automatic 
reissue of driving iiermits every few years should ceasct for under this (system 
the only nstairemeiit for reissue of a t^rmlt Is to lie alive. 

It has also been suggested that referral medical clinics be establlslnKl by dfies, 
towns, or comities to be staffed by dm'tors appointed by hK^il medical societies, 
with consultants available in jjsychology and the medical siieclaities. It would 
he the duty of this referral medical group to puss on the physical and mental 
fitness of tliose t>eople referred to it by the courts, the polieet or other physicians. 
Tlteir opinion would be pnrticularly valuable in the consideration of the licensure 
of retreated nffeiiders. 

State medical societies are aptmlntlng traffic safety ctimmittees to serve as 
coiisiiUatits to estate legislatures and Ik^nslng authorities on the medical asim'ts 
of this prcihlem. 

The Anierit^an Medical As.s 4 H'lation has revsignir^d ita resiMinsihility in this 
Held and through its c^uumittee on tuedu^al asiie<‘t.s of auttimotlve crash injuries 
and deaths has prepared two pamphlets. One entitled. *^Vre You Fit; To nrh'e'i", 
Is written in lay language and illustrated for the instructi<jn of patients whose 
condition may |K>.se such a query. This Ilf tie pamphlet is att ractively Illustrated 
with color and line drawings. It briefly dls<-us«es many prohlems in subjects 
such as: *'Iiefore You Take the Whetd.** *'Eniotional U|>set.s/' **Drowsliie.ss,” 
-The Taking of Medicines.” ‘T'he Drinking of Cocktails,” ”The Imiiortance of 
Vlsiou,” and other intere^sting features. ITiIs booklet may be obtained from 
the Association of Casualty & Suret.v Compiinie.s. fiO John Street, New York. 
X.Y„ and is i>j*rtlcularly suitable for distribution to the patients In the doctor’s 
rtfflce. If wide distribution of this iiamphlet can lie secured we believe it will be 
of csinsiderable help in the solution of this problem. A second pamphlet Is en¬ 
titled *‘A Medical Guide for the Fhysicinu to Determine a ratieiit’s Fitness to 
Drive” (J.A.M.A., J 6 S>: T19rM207, This ijamphlet covers the meiiical 

asiiect-^ of the problem for the first time and serves as a reference to the 
physician when confronted by the patient w'ho has a prtiblem conceniing a 
physiological state, a pathological condition, an emotional disturbance, drug 
therapy or alccihol. 

The conimitfee is at present heginning the preparation a ‘'Guide to 8 tate 
Licensing Authorities.” Tilts will be more comprehensive and detailed, and 
will set certain physical standards for certain (“onditlons. It is hoijetl that 
the State medical socletie.s will make the conditions of imtlents with convulsive 
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nelziireSt mental» or severe emotional disease, and tiiose diabetics taking insulin, 
reportable to the the State healtb department. These names would then be 
furnished by the State health department to the motor vehicle licensing authority 
eiieh State and would serve as a guide and double cheek to them in the li¬ 
censing of these individuals. The publication of this guide is somewhat In 
the future, but the need la great and its preparation will be carried out as raji^ 
idly as possible. 

Of course, the physician’s first duty Is to render adeciuate definitive treat- 
ment to the injured and of these results he is justifiably proud. He Is likewise 
Inter^ted In seeing that first aid care and eniergency transportation are ade¬ 
quate and available and that properly trained and e<juipped rescue squads are 
established in each community. These squads should be a part of the Civil 
Defense program, 

SUMMAaY A NO CONCtUSIONS 

In spite of the physician’s accomplishments in the core of the wounded, his 
main Interest, as in all other major medical problems, is in the prevention of 
disease. To attain this goal I would like to present the following summary of 
the aforementioned recommendations, 

L New laws to curb drivers who have been drinking, 

2. Prcqier and uniform speed laws. 

3. Minlmtim safety features In design and equipment standard, not 
optional, features, 

4. Referral medical cUnics, 

5. Three classes of driving permits for private, commercial, and passenger- 
carrying vehicles, 

6. Driver education courses In all public, private and parochial schools. 

7. The consideration of a point or demerit system, 

8. More State police, 

&, Further eu^neerlng studies of highways and all related factors as well 
as of the machine itself, 

10. More time and money silent on basic research. 

The physician Is proud of his definitive care of the injured but does not believe 
that his duty as a citizen and a physician has been fully diacharged until pre¬ 
ventive measures have become facta and are refiected In the daily automotive 
statistics, 

federal standarc^ for McrroR vehicles 

Mr* Roberts, For information of members of the committee, Fed¬ 
eral Standard No* 122, ap|iliGable to the ]>urchase of certain motor 
vehicles for Federal agencies, referred to in these hearings, Avill be 
included in the record at this point: 
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Fed. Std. No. 122 

JULY 1 , 19S7 
CKKK-T- 00 «L 1 CCSA- 4 ^)t 
KKK-4-4145, KICK-A-^U 
KKK-T-716. KKK^T-n% 

Imuri &<i EFcrt) 


FEDERAL STANDARD 

AUTOMOBILES, STATION WAGONS, AND LIGHT 
TRUCKS; STANDARD UNITS, STANDARD PERMISSIBLE 
OPTIONS, AND JUSTIFIABLE OPTIONS 


Aiitlwrftf,—TAa Riawittrd if ifmfd pKrfKttK* to lAu Pr&ptrtp a«ii 

AdminiMtnHve Strvictt Act of IW. « mndcd. and iU appliwttOH to tkc 
cfuMO of commoditUt rtfcrrod to horttn it f^ndotory m ^ 
except tkot effective date for the Deportment of Befcnee t» October J. 1957, 
unttet o inift* (lo£« it provided bp oiw#fdjM«ii. 


SL Purpose and Scope. —► Thb Federal 
standard Itmits the procurement of Govern¬ 
ment automobiles, station wagons, certain 
light trucks, and carryalls to the smallest 
number of vehicle types (and appurtenances) 
required to adequately perform the services 
required. These standard units have been 
adopted for use In consolidated purchases to 
ofTord suitable vehicles, procured with short¬ 
est delivery dates, at the lowest prices ob¬ 
tainable. 

52. Clas8lfication.^Eqttipment standard¬ 
ized hereunder is classified as Standard Units, 
Standard Permiaaible Options, and Justifiable 
Options. 

S2.1 SUndard Unita. Standard Units 
specify In detail the vehicles and appurte¬ 
nances which may be requisitioned. 

SZ.2 Standard Permiwibie Options. — 
SUndard Permissible Options include optional 
equipment or accessories to be furBished as 
determined by the purchaser. 

SZ.3 Justifiable Options. — Justifiable Op¬ 
tions Include deviations permissible with |ua- 
tification to the activities listed. 

53. Apidicaltofi.—Purchases under the fol¬ 


lowing Federal Specifications, of the iesues 
in effect on the date of invitation for bids, 
shall be limited to standard uniU prescribed 
herein under Standard Permissible Options, 
Justifiable Options and Standard Unita. Ex¬ 
isting Government units with other charac¬ 
teristics shall be utilized untU exhausted. 

Interim Federal Spedf^eatidm: 

KKK-T^OSll (GSA-FSS) — Automo^ 
bile (100- to i4ft-lnch Wheelbase). 

Federal Sped/kationd: 

KKK-A-S45—Automobile, SUtion Wag¬ 
on, 5-, 6-, or T-Paaaenger, 4x2. 

KKK-A-fifil—Automobile. Station Wag¬ 
on, S-Passenger, 4x2. 

KKK-T-T16—Trucks; Gasoline Engine, 
Four Wheels-Two Rear Wheel Drive, 
G.V.W, 4,200 Pounds. 

KKK-T-710—Trucks; Gasoline Engine, 
Four Wheels-Two Rear-Wheel-Drtve. 
G,V.W, 6,400 Pounds. 

S4. Options, standard characteristic* and 
item identification.—The sUndsrd items with 
their applicable Federal Stock numbers 
<FSN) shall conform to the characteristica 
listed in Standard Units described herein. 


40:i7«/S7/a» 41t 


70706 O —‘61 


^3 
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JUSTIFIABLE OPTIONS 


. 


JUSTinCATION NECESSARY 

Auiocnobiln, 

■tat ion 
and 

apdan dalivarles 

d-i:ylinder enpne 

Imv enforcement and patrol work which requirei 
fast acceleration and top service ipecda of 6S 
milci per hour and over- 

Liifht trucka, 
caFryalla, and 
sedan del)v«ms 

EpRfnea of over g®0 coble 
inches displBeenieftt, 

UQ HP and 24S foot¬ 
pounds torque 

<b 1 Where td parcont or more of the operation ia 
off-hijfhway iu#i or 

(h> Where operation ia at altitudes of 10,000 feet 
and over. 

Lijtht trueksr 
rarryatls, and 
tedan dvUvedea 

Heavy duty codUbi; 
aytten or specifle 
rear axle ratio 

(B> Where operation li desert or equivalent 
ditiona, or 

(h) Whole operation ia at altitudes of over 7000 
feet. 


, 

IrJ WheiB vehicle is used primarily as a tow unit. 

L%ht irucka 

Ground elearanee of 

7,7 fnehea mlniinuin 

Where operation la cross cotmtry vid/or deep rutted 
roLdn. when iuttinjt ohitrurtlDns which 

would damape the underHiarrlage of veblelea are 
known to exist 

All typaa vehkiea hareln 

Nylon tires 

(al Law onforcement and patrol work, or 

<h} Fire flpirhtlnif, or 

fel .\jnhuLaiice Service, or 


j 

;d> Where SO percent or more of the operation la 
off4ii?liWay use. 

Ail types vehieles he ref n 

“No Spin’* dilferentiaj 
or equal 

On icy. muddy, kaowv roads or where W percent or 
more of the oporation Li off-highway mml 

All types vehlfln herein 

Special iivneraton 

Diid 

heavy duty batteries 

Where connected load has a demand of over 3M 
watts, capacities, use and load shall b« stated, 
Airetiry to 'Specify capacity requiml of both gen¬ 
erator and luittery. 


STANDAKD PERMISSIBLE OPTIONS 


Station Wagons _____ 

Cylinder citginea 

All types vehicles herein*,...*^*,,.. _ __ 

Standard transmiaaion 


Autoinatle trantmisajon 

Light trucks, 

Tirea, tUbcIcAs, 

sedan deliveries, or 

Tirea, with lubes or 

carryatU 

Tires, mud and snow 
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STANDARD UNITS 

Item No. 1 FSN 2310^54-7168 

Automobile; 4-dc5or sedan; 6-passenger Type 
L Class A, in accordance with Interim Fed¬ 
eral Specification KKK-A-008U (GSA-FSS): 
with 6.40 X 15. 4*pJy tires, left oiitaide mirror, 
left front door arm rest, cigar lighter, horn 
ring, fresh air type heater and defrosters, 
windshield washers and painted any standard 
production color or to match any single color 
of Federal Standard 595 specified on the pur¬ 
chase order. 

Item No. 2 FSN 281ft^41-i516 

Automobile; 4-^loor sedan i 6-pai5seiiger; Type 
1. Chss C. in accordance with Interim Federal 
Speciflealion KKK-A^08U (GSA-FSS); 
with 7.50 X 14. 4-p1y tires, left outside mirror, 
left front door arm rest, cigar lighter. Horn 
ring, fresh air type heater and defrosters, 
windshield washers and painted any standard 
production color or to match any single color 
of Fedora! Standard 505 speHhed on the pur¬ 
chase order. 

Item No. 3 FSN 2310-541-1518 

Automoldle; 2-door sedan* 6 and 6 passenger; 
Type L Glass C. in accordance with Interim 
Federal Speciflcalion KKK-A-OOSn (GSA- 
FSS): with 7,50 x 14. 4-ply tires, left outside 
mirror, left front door arm rest, cigar lighter, 
horn ring, fresh air type heater and de¬ 
frosters, windshield washers, and painted any 
standard production color or to match any 
single color of Federal Standard 595 specified 
on the purchase order. 

Item No, 4 FSN 231CM641-1520 

Automobile* coupe or business sedan; 3-pae- 
Rcnger; Type L Class C, in accorrlance with 
Interim Federal Specification KKK-A-0Q311 
fGSA-FSS) except that rear ash tray is not 
required: with 7.50 x H. 4-p1y tires, left 
outside mirror, left front door arm rest, cigar 
lighter, horn ring, fresh air type heater and 
defrosters, windshield washers and painted 


any standard production color or to match 
any single color of Federal Standard 595 
specified on the purchase order. 

Item No. 6 FSN 2310-541-45^ 

Station Wagon: 4-door, S-pasaenger, Type 1, 
in accordance with Federal Specification 
KKK-A-851: also equipped with ash trays 
front and rear, dual constant speed wind¬ 
shield wipers, self-cancelling electrical direc¬ 
tional signals front and rear with audible and 
flr.shing indicator; left outside mirror, left 
front door arm rest, cigar lighter, horn ring, 
fresh air type heater and defrosters, wind¬ 
shield washers, and 8,00 x 14. 6-ply tires: 
painted any standard production color or to 
match any single color of Federnl Standard 
695 specified on the purchase order. 

Item No. 6 FSN 2310-541-4524 

Station Wagon; 4-door, S-passetiger. Type 
111, in accordance with Federal Specification 
KKK-A-845. with ash trays front and rear, 
dual constant speed windshield wipers, self- 
cr^ncelling electrical directional signals front 
and rear with audible and flashing indicator, 
left outside mirror, left front door arm rest, 
ci^mr lighter, horn ring, fresh air type heater 
and defrosters, windshield washera, 6.70 x 
16 or 7.50 X 14. 6-ply tires and spare tire and 
wheel, painted any standard production color 
or to match any single color of Federal Stand¬ 
ard 595 specified on the purchase order. 

Item No. 7 FSN 231(^541*^526 

Station Wagon; 2-door. S-passenger* Type 
III, in accordance with Federal Specification 
KKK-A-845; with ash trays front and rear, 
dual constant speed windshield wipers, «clf- 
cancelllng electrical directional signals front 
and rear with audible and flashing indicator, 
left outside mirror, left front door arm rest, 
cigar lighter, bom ring, fresh air type heater 
and defrostcps, windshield washers, 6.70 x 15 
or 7.50 X 14. 6-ply tires and spare tire and 
wheel: painted any standard production color 
or to match any single color of Federal Stand¬ 
ard 595 specified on the purchase order. 
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Item No. 8 FSN 2310-541-4528 

Station Wagon; 4-door, Type I, in accordance 
with Federal Specification KKK-A-851, ex¬ 
cept that a 6-paaseoger capacity body will be 
acceptable; also equipped with ash trays 
front and rear, dual constant speed wind¬ 
shield wipers, self-cancelling electrical direc¬ 
tional signals, front and rear, with audible 
and flashing indicator; left outside mirror, 
left front door arm rest, cigar lighter, horn 
ring, fresh air type heater and defrosters, 
windshield washers, and 7.50 x 14, 6-ply 
tires; painted any standard production color 
or to match any single color of Federal Stand¬ 
ard 595 specified on the purchase order. 

Item No. 9 FSN 2310-541-4630 

Station Wagon; 2-door.—Same as above. 

Ki-TON PICKUP — LIGHT DUTY 
Item No. 10 FSN 2320-541-4532 

Truck; pickup body; 4200 minimum GVW; 
in accordance with Federal Specification 
KKK-T-716a; also equipped with dual con¬ 
stant speed windshield wipers, dual sun 
visors, inside and left outside mirrors, built- 
in-dash type ash tray and cigar lighter, 
fr^h air type heater and defrosters, wind¬ 
shield washers, rear bumper, self-cancelling 
elwtrical directional signals (front and rear) 
with operator's audible and flashing indicator, 
6.70 X 15,6-ply tires, and side-mounted spare; 
painted any standard production color or to 
match any single color of Federal Standard 
595. 

^-TON PICKUP — HEAVY DUTY 
Item No. 11 FSN 2320-541-4533 

Truck; pickup body; 4800 minimum GVW; in 
accordance with Federal Specification KKK- 
T-7I6a; also equipped with dual constant 
speed windshield wipers, dual sun visors, 
inside and left outside mirrors, built-in-dash 
type ash tray and cigar lighter, fresh air 
type heater and defrosters, windshield wash¬ 
ers, rear bumper, self-cancelling electrical 


directional signals (front and rear) with 
operator's audible and flashing indicator, 4- 
speed transmission, 11-inch clutch, rear 
springs suitable for model offered when carry¬ 
ing 1500 pounds payload, 6.60 x 16. 6-piy 
truck-type tires, and side-mounted spare; 
painted any standard production color or to 
match any single color of Federal Standard 
595. 

*4-TON PICKUP 

Item No. 12 FSN 2320-541-4534 

Truck; pickup body; 5600 minimum GVW; 
48-inch minimum CA; in accordance with 
Federal Specification KKK-T-716a; also 
equipped with dual constant speed windshield 
wipers, dual sun visors, inside and left outside 
mirrors, built-in-dash t>^ ash tray and cigar 
lighter, fresh air type heater and defrosters, 
windshield washers, rear bumper, self-cancel- 
ling electrical directional signals (front and 
rear), with operator's audible and flashing 
indicator, 4-8peed transmission, 11-inch 
clutch, tires 8-17.5, 6-ply tires, side-mounted 
spare, painted any standard production color 
or to match any single color of Federal Stand¬ 
ard 595. 

1 TON PICKUP — LIGHT DUTY 
Item No. 13 FSN 2320-541-4536 

Truck; pickup body; 6400 minimum GVW; 58 
inch minimum CA; in accordance with Fed¬ 
eral Specification KKK-T-719; also equipped 
with dual constant speed w'indshield wipers, 
dual visors, built-in-dash ash tray and cigar 
lighter, fresh air type heater and defrosters, 
windshield washers, rear bumper, self cancel¬ 
ling electrical directional signals (front and 
rear) with operator's audible and flashing in¬ 
dicator, 8-19.5 6-ply tires; painted any stand¬ 
ard production color or to match any single 
color of Federal Standard 595. 

1 TON PICKUP — HEAVY DUTY 

Item No. 14 FSN 2320-541-4536 

• 

Truck, 9 foot pickup body; 7500 mini¬ 
mum GVW; in accordance with Federal 
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Specification KKK-T-719 ; also equipped with 
dual constant speed windshield wipers, dual 
visors, builLin-dflsh ash tray and cigar 
lighter, fresh air type heater and defrosters, 
windshield washers, rear bumper, self can¬ 
celling electrical directional sifrnals (front 
and rear) with operator's audible and flash* 
ing indicator, S-10.5 S-ply tires; painted any 
standard production color or to match any 
single color of Federal Standard S95. 


Vi ton panel — LIGHT DUTY 
Item No, IS FSN E320-541^537 

Truck; panel body; 4200 minimum GVW; in 
accordance with Federal Specification KKK- 
T-7l6aj also equipped with dual constant 
speed windshield wipers, dual sun visors, 
inside, right and left outside mirrors, buUt- 
in-dash type ash tray and cigar lighter, fresh 
air type heater and defrosters, windshield 
washers, rear bumper, self-canceiUng electri¬ 
cal directional signals (front and rear) with 
operator's audible and flashing Indicator, 0- 
ply tires (6,70 x 16>: painted any standard 
production color or to match any single color 
of Federal Standard 595* 


Vi TON PANEL — HEAVY DUTY 
Item No, 16 FSN 2320-641-463S 

Truck; panel body; 4000 minimum GVW; in 
accordance with Federal Specification KKK- 
T-716a; also equipped with dual constant 
speed windshield wipers, dual sun visors, in¬ 
side, right and left outside mirrors, built-in- 
dash tjT>€ ash tray and cigar lighter, fresh air 
type heater and defrosters, windshield wash¬ 
ers, self-cancelling electrical directional sig¬ 
nals (front and rear), with operator's audible 
and flashing indicator, 4-speed transmission, 
11 inch clutch, rear springs suitable for model 
offered when canrying 1500 pounds payload, 
and 6.50 x 16, S-ply truck-type tires; painted 
any standard production color or to match 
any single color of Federal Standard 595, 


1 ton panel 

Item No* 17 FSN 2320-641^539 

Truck;'panel body; 6400 minimum GVW; 60 
inch minimum CA; in accordance with Fed¬ 
eral Specification KKK--T-719; also equipped 
with dual constant speed windshield wipers, 
dual sun visors, inside, right and left out¬ 
side mirrors, built-in-dash ash tray and cigar 
lighter, fresh air type heater and defrosters, 
windshield washers, self-cancelling electrical 
directional signals (front and rear) with op¬ 
erator's audible and flashing indicator, 8-19*5, 
6-ply tires; painted any standard production 
color or to match any single color of Federal 
Standard 595. 

SEDAN DELIVERY ^ STANDARD 
Item No* 18 FSN 2320-641-4540 

Truck; sedan, delivery type; 4100 minimum 
GVW; 800 pounds approximate load capacity; 
in accordance with Federal Specification 
KKK-T-716a except that a 1-pint oil bath 
air cleaner is acceptable; also equipped with 
dual constant spe^ windshield wipers, dual 
sun visors, inside and left outside mirrors, 
bullt-in-dash type ash tray and cigar lighter, 
fresh air type heater and defrosters, wind¬ 
shield washers, self-cancelling electrical direc¬ 
tional signals (front and rear), with oper¬ 
ators audible and flashing indicator, full 
width split back seat, and 7*50 x 14, 4-ply 
tires; painted any standard production color 
or to match any single color of Federal Stand¬ 
ard 595, 

SEDAN DELIVERy—WITH GLASS SIDE 
PANELS 

Item No* 19 FSN 2320-541-4541 

Same as above except also equipped with 
safety glass window (a) installed in each 
side panel of body not leas than 49 % 12 
inches, or equivalent area, for maximum 
visibility* 
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CARRYALL — LIGHT DUTY 


Item No. 20 


fRear doora FSN 2320-541^544 
\End gale FSN 2320-541-4545 


Truck; carryall; eud gate or panel type rear 
doors (as speciOed); £ passenger capacity; 
removable center and rear seats; 4200 mitii- 
njum GVW; in accordance with Federal Spec- 
lication KKK-T-TlOa; also equipped with 
dual constant speed windshield wipers, dual 
sun visors, left outside mirror, built'^in-daah 
type ash tray and cigar lighter, fresh air 
type heater and defrosters, windshield wash¬ 
ers, self-cancelling electrical directional 
signals (front and rear) with operator’s 
audible and flashing indicator, 7JO x 16. 6- 
ply tires; painted any standard production 
color or to match any single color of Federal 
Standard 505. 


CARRYALL — HEAVY DUTY 

Item No 21 2320-541-4542 

\End gate FSN 2320-541^543 

Truck; carryall; end gate or panel type rear 
doors (as specified); 8 passenger capacity; 
removable center and rear seats; 4800 mini¬ 
mum GVW; in accordance with Federal Spec* 
iheation KKK-T-715a; also equipped with 
dual constant speed windshield wipers, dual 
sun visors, left outside mirror, built-in-dash 
type ash tray and cigar lighter, fresh air 
type heater and defrosters, windshield wash* 
el's, self-cancelling electrical directional sig¬ 
nals (front and rear) with operators audible 
and flashing indicator, 4-speed tranamisaion, 
1) inch clutch, rear springs suitable for model 
olTered when carrying 1500 pounds payload. 


and 6.60 x 16, fi-ply truck-type tires, painted 
any standard production color or to match 
any single color of Federal Standard 605. 

S5, Deviations and changes.—Deviations 
and changes shall be as follows: 

55.1 Deviations.—This standard is man¬ 
datory in all respects. No exceptions to its 
requirements will be granted for individual 
or collective purchaaes. Change in require¬ 
ment can only be accomplished as prescribed 
in S5.2. 

55.2 Changes.^—VVhen a Federal agency 
considers that a Federal Standard docs not 
provide for its essential needs, written re¬ 
quest for adding to or otherwise changing 
the standard, supported by adequate just- 
ifleation, shall be sent to the Administration. 
This justification shall explain wherein the 
standard does not provide for essential needs. 
The request shall be sent in duplicate to the 
General Ser\'ices Administration, Federal 
Supply Service, Standardisation Division, 
Washington 26, D. C. The Administratior! 
will determine the appropriate action to be 
taken and will notify the agency, 

S6i Confikt with referenced specifications. 
—Where the requirements specified in this 
standard conflict with any requirements in 
a referenced specifleation, the requirements 
of the standard shall apply. Nature of con¬ 
flict between the standard and the referenced 
specification shall be submitted In duplicate 
to General Services Administration, Federal 
Supply Service, Standardization Division, 
Washington 26, D. C, 


rapfwi nf thh stnndard are svi liable withovl ckarrt at the CSA ReftS^nal OfficM in Bwton, Nvw 
Ynrk. Atlanta. Chiraro, gan*af Oly. Mo.. Dallas, Denver, San Frandw. L<*s Angvkr. Snltl«, and Warhinjr- 
Ipn, D. e. Addltfanal Mpiw may bv purehaan) for 10 rentt Mch from tho Ctntral Sttv^w Adaiinlatrattm. 
Ru*fne«s Scrrlr^ Ontrr, R«ition 3* S^reiith and D Stn-ott. SW., Waphinrton tS, D- C. 
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Fed. Std. No. 119a 

JANUARY 19. I960 

Ittine in Effect) 

SUPERSEDING 

[ni. Fed. Std, Nth 00119 (CSA-FSS) 

April a, i9sa 


FEDERAL STANDARD 

BELT; SEAT, PASSENGER TYPE, AUTOMOTIVE, 
METHODS OF INSTALLATION 


AullioHtj ,—Tkk tti^inMrd it ittutd purtm^ni to tA# F’fdtrdl Proptrtp aitd 
minittmiiM Stnriwf Act of IW, at tmendtd, and U* dpplrniiifla to tk# pvr- 
eka*a of eommoditioM rofotrod to htrom it fnoitdotOfY on dll Fedora! agendo. 


SL PiirpoM and scope, » This standard 
establishes the methods for installing pas- 
aengef' seat belts in motor vehicles to achieve 
the highest degree of unifonnity and stand¬ 
ardization for the Federal Supply System 
consistent with the conditions which will be 
encountered. 

52. Appllcalion.^Purchases from commer¬ 
cial sources under Federal Speciilcation JJ- 
B~185 of the issue in effect on date of invita¬ 
tion for bids, shall be installed in accordance 
with the applicable method described herein. 

53. Slandard eharacteHstics.--^The stand¬ 
ard methods of installation shall conform to 
the characteristics listed below: 

(a) General (applicable fo oil tneikcMf*) 

1, Installation of seat belts shall be 
made only after full consideration 
has been given to the following; The 
top and underside of the vehicle 
floor panels or frame members or 
frame members and panels of stor¬ 
age compartments, in the case of 
rear seat installation, shall be care¬ 
fully examined for corrosion or 
other weakness caused by deteriora¬ 
tion. accumulation of moisture or 
salt air, If there is evidence of ex¬ 
cessive corrosion or other weakness 

sti*94m/nj 


Which has or could eventually 
weaken the structure or sheet metal 
of the floor or compartment panels, 
method 1 below, shall not be used 
and either meth^ 2 or 3 will be ac¬ 
ceptable. Periodic inspection shall be 
made at intervals of not greater 
than six months to insure that de, 
terioration of the structure has not 
csccurred and to guard against weak¬ 
ening of the attachment structure 
after installation. 

2. The free or attachment ends of belts 
shall be passed from the front to the 
rear of the vehicle seat back at the 
juncture of the seat back and scat 
cushion. The belt hall to which the 
release mechanism buckle part is at¬ 
tached shaD be installed inboard of 
the opposite belt half to prevent 
buckle from falling into door open¬ 
ing when belt is not in use. The out¬ 
board belt half may pass around the 
outside of the s^t providing no 
chafing of the belt webbing will re¬ 
sult from door movement or other 
action. The webbing shall be wrap¬ 
ped or thr^ded to the anchorage as 
shown in the instructions accom¬ 
panying the belt. No belt webbing 
shall be exposed to the weather or 
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escposed to sharp metal edirea when 
installed. Anchorage brackets shall 
be aligned so that force applied to 
the webbing will be distribited 
acmaa the full webbing width to 
minimke the possibility of the 
bracket edge tearing the webbing. 
The number of seat belts which 
shall be installed on one vehicle seat 
shall be not greater than the nura- 
bor of passengers the seat is de¬ 
signed to Dormally accommodate. All 
holes made in the metal of the vehi¬ 
cle for purposes of installation of 
belts, shall be drilled and shall have 
all burrs removed. The diameter of a 
drilled hole shall be not more than 
^ 2 -iiich larger than the dLameter of 
the bolt or cable it accommodates. 
Maximum security of anchorage 
hardware shall be provided for by 
using spedal locknuts, standard nuts 
and locknuts, nuts and lockwashers, 
drilling and wiring, or tipsetting of 
the bolt threads. 

(b) Method J, panel bolted anchorage 
(mlA belt webbing threaded directly 
to point of anehomge or extejided by 
cable to point of oneftoraffc) .“—Each 
of the points of belt anchorage shall 
be accomplished as shown in figure 1 
or 1-a, The location of the anchorages 
shall be such that when the seat is at 
the furthest rear position of adiuat- 
ment, if provided, and the belt js in 
tension, the belt shall not bo inclined 
at an angle greater than 75’ above the 
horizontal as measured on the forward 
aide of the point of anchorage. The re¬ 
inforcing plate shall be mounted over 
the anchorage bolt and shall have the 
greatest surface feasible of one side 
bearing upon the outerside of the 
panel, 

(c) AfcfAod f, frame anchorage (with belt 
foebbmp seciired tndiVectly fo the 
frame through a bar and coble),— 
Each point of anchorage shall be as 
shown in figure 2. The bar shall be 


secured to a rigid metal member of the 
seat frame* Hole locations for anchor* 
age shall permit fuU travel of the seat 
with the cable tight when the seat is 
at the furthest point of forward ad¬ 
justment, This can usually be accom¬ 
plished by making the cable hand tight 
when the seat is at the midpoint of 
travel, 

(d) Method S, frame bolted mehorage 
{loUh belt tceb&mg secured diVecliy to 
anchorage bolted through the frame or 
indirectly through a bar and/or coble 
to anchorage bolted through the 
/romc),—Each anchorage shall be as 
shown in figures S-a or 3-b, Holes 
drilled in the frame shall have their 
centers located at least one diameter 
from any exposed edge of the frame 
member. Frame bolted anchorages 
with belt webbing secured directly to 
the anchorage (see figure 3*a) shall 
conform to the requirements of method 
1 as to location with respect to the 
vehicle seal* Frame bolted anchorages 
with belt webbing secured indirectly 
through a bar and/or cable (see figure 
3-b) shall conform to the requirements 
of method 2 and the anchorage bolt 
shall pass through the floor panel and 
a frame member* No reinforcing plate 
is required, 

54, Changes.—%VheTi a Federal agency con¬ 
siders that a Federal Standard does not pro¬ 
vide for its essential needs, written request 
for adding to or otherwise changing the 
standard, supported by adequate justification, 
shell be sent to the Administration, This 
justification shall explain wherein the stand¬ 
ard does not provide for essential needs. The 
request shall be sent in duplicate to the Gen¬ 
eral Services Administration, Federal Supply 
Sen^ice, Standardization Division. Washing¬ 
ton 25, D, C* The Adroinjatration will deter¬ 
mine the appropriate action to be taken and 
will notify the agency. 

55. Conflict with referenced specifications, 
—Where the requirements specified in this 
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Htan<tard conflict with any requirements is a 
referenced specification, the requirements of 
the standard shall apply> Nature of conflict 
between the standard and the referenced 
specification shall be submitted in duplicate 


to the General Services AdminiatratioUp Fed¬ 
eral Supply Service, Standardization Division, 
Washington 2$, D, C* 

niiiTARy iprrEitEirrs; 

—Y* 
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SoU .—PifiirM inoftraU fcncral design of typical 
iastaUatkma required and are not intended to pre¬ 
clude installations whkb are otherwise in accord¬ 
ance with the detail rcqulrementa of the apedflcation. 



vtMKit 


rtauitr 




Sincle copies of thU standard are avaUable without charge at the GSA Regional Offices in Boston, New 
York. AtlanU, Chicago. Kansas City. Mo.. Dallas. Denver. San Francisco. Ue Angeles. Seattle, sad Wash- 
ington. D. C. Additional copies may be purchased for 6 cents each from the General Senrices Administratioo. 
Business Serrioe Center, Washington SB, D. C. 
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JJ-B-185a 

smvARy i», 

SLrPERSEDlNC 

Ini, Spee. JJ-U-OOie5CCSA-FSS) 
April 1958 


FEOKRAL SPEaFl€:AT10N 

BELT; SEAT, PASSENGER TYPE, AUTOMOTIVE 

Tkm apjtr&vtd by tks Ciunmimiwr, Federal Supply S«rv- 

ic«, G^rraJ Srrvic*# fur th* itw of aiJ 


1, SCORE AND CLASSIFICATION 

LI Scope.—This sp^ilicRtion covers re¬ 
quirements for automotive, piissenger type 
seat belts^ complete with liecessary compo* 
nent parts for installation in motor vehicles 
having covered, riffid, passenger and operator 
compartTnents, 

1.2 Ctassiflcalicm. 

1X1 Types end — Seat belts fur¬ 

nished under this specification shall be of the 
following t>Tjes and styles as {specified (see 
6J) ■ 

Type I.—Front seat installation 

Type XL—Rear seat installation 
Style L—One belt 
Style 2 ,—Two belt 
Style 3.—Three belt 

2. APPLICABLE SPECIFICATIONS, 
STANDARDS, AND OTHER PUBLICA¬ 
TIONS 

2J Specifications and standards,—The fol¬ 
lowing specifications and standards, of the 
issues in effect on date of invitation for bids, 
form a part of this specification. 

Specifieation: 

CCC-T-l&l—Textile T^t Methods. 

Federal SfoMdarda; 

Federal Standard No. 1D2—^Preservation, 
Packaging, and Packing Levels, 
Federal Standard No. 119^—Belts; Seat, 
Passenger Type. Automotive, Metboda 
ef Installation. 


Federal Standard No. 123—Marking for 
Domestic Shipment (Civilian Agen¬ 
cies}. 

Federal Standard No. 751 — Stitebeit, 
Seams, and SUtchinga. 

iActivitiet outside the Fadml Govonunent naiiy 
obtain copies of Federal Specifleations, Stindarda, 
Mid Hendbooba u outlined under Qcneml Infomia- 
tion In the Index of Federal Specifieationip Stand¬ 
ards, and Hiindhooks and at the prices indicated 
in the Index- The Index, which includes eitinnlatiT« 
monthly supplemetiLB as issued, is for sale on a vub- 
scription hasia by the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Govonunent Printing OfllcOt WasHIngtcin 2$, 
D, C. 

(Single copies of this ipeciflcation and other prod¬ 
uct speciftrationa required by activities outside the 
Federal Govemincnt for bidding purposes aro avnit- 
able without charge! at the Goneral ^rvicM Admin¬ 
istration Regional Ofllofei in Boston, New York, At¬ 
lanta, Chicago, kensas City, Mo., Dallas, Denver, 
San Frandaco, Loa Angeles, Seattle, and Washing¬ 
ton, D. C. 

(Federal CoTOrtiment actlviti^ may obtain coplea 
of Federal Spcelflcatiobi, Standards, and Handbooks 
and the Index of Federal Specillcatioiis, Standards, 
and Handbooks from established distribution points 
in their agehclos.]! 

^Silit(lry SpecifictittonM" 

MlL-T-7807—Thread, Nylon. 

Military Standards: 

MIIi-STD-106 — Sampling Procedures 
and Tables for Inspection by Attri¬ 
butes. 

MrL.-STI>-129—Marking for Shipment 
and Storage. 

(Copies of Military Speelhcatloni end Staudardi 
required by contrarCore in connection with epeciilc 
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prKure«nent funclumt ilwold bt obiftmed frcm tbe 
procuring aetivity ot m.% dippcied bf liw ef^ntractiRi; 
olficer.) 

2.2 Olher |>ublicjt(ioit!$, — The foUcjwing 
publication of the issue in effect on date of 
uivitatjon for bids, forms a part of this speci¬ 
fication: 

.Iwirr^rair Society fcr Te$iiv{t Mat€riat$ 
Publication: 

AST5I B^117-54T Method of Salt 
Spray (Fog) Testing, Tentative 

(Cupias of ASTSI St^ndarda may be obtAiacd up¬ 
on nppTicntion to American Society for Teotiny 
MntcHnlA. IfllG Race Street, PhUndelpliin 3, Pa.) 

3. REQUIREMENTS 

3.1 Qualification.—Seat belts furnished un¬ 
der this specification shall be a product 
which has been tested and approved in ac- 
cordunce with the qualification tests described 
in section 4. (See 4.3.4 and 6.3.) 

3.2 ^laleHals,—All metals shall be of a cor¬ 
rosion resisting type or protected to resist 
corrotsion as rcqirlr^ in 3.3.5 and 3.4.5, 

3.3 Design and construction, 

3.3,1 Gcitero/.—The seat belts shall be de¬ 
signed for single occupancy. No rivets shall 
be used in the belt webbing. Elach belt end 
shall be attached to an individual anchorage, 
except that center belt of types I and II, style 
S, may have each of its belt ends attached to 
a common anchorage with the adjacent belt 
end. When the belts are secured indirectly 
through a bar and cable, each point on the 
bar through which a single belt i.i threaded 
or wrapped shall be considered an individual 
anehorage. Belts shall be designed to be at- 
t'$ched directly to the point of anchorage as 
shown for a two occupant installation in figure 
4 or the belts ghall be secured indirectly to 
the point of anchorage through a bar and/or 
cable as shown fora two occupant installation 
in figure 5. The ultimate anchorage with a bar 
and cable sha!! be around or through a sub¬ 
stantial vehicle frame member and not more 
than three belt ends may be supported by 
each of these anchorages. (See 3,4,2.) 


3.3.2 Webbing .—Webbing u^sed in the belts 
shall be of woven nylon, "Dacron", nylon and 
"Dacron”, or nylon and rayon, and 

inches wide under no load. The finished 
length of webbing on type 1 belts shall be 
such that at greatest length adjustment with 
buckle latched and webbing ends threaded to 
attachment hardware in accordance with 
manufacturers instructions, the overall 
length of the belt assembly shall be not less than 
7S laches. Webbing lengths may be less than 
specified when ends of webbing are extended 
by cables to point of anchorage and webbing 
lengths in this instance shall be sufficient to 
assure that when belts are installed the web¬ 
bing end fittings shall remain hidden between 
seat cushion and seat back, T^^pe H, rear scat, 
and bar and cable belt webbing may be less 
than the above lengths hy 10 inches for each 
belt half. Provision shall be made with metal 
to metal type buckles to prevent the adjust¬ 
able belt end from pulling out of the buckle, 
Cut ends of webbing shall be treated to pre¬ 
vent ravelling. 

3.3.2.t Color.—Webbing color shall be as 
specified in bid invitations. Colors and dye 
stuffs used shall not cause deterioration or 
damage to weaken the fibers of seat belts 
under normal storage or use conditions. 

3.3.3 SrSewing used on webbing 
shall be with 7 to 9 stitches per inch in ac- 
cortJance with Federal Standard No. 753. 
type 301, 

3J1.3.1 Tfi read.—The thread used for sew¬ 
ing shall be three-cord nylon, machine twist 
or twisted nylon polymer bonded multicord, 
bw-atrctch, with maximum elongation of 22 
percent (see 4.4.7). The thread ahall be made 
from bright, high tenacity, eonttnuoua fila¬ 
ment nylon yam. (See 5.6.) 

3.3.4 Har^tmre. 

3,3.4.1 — The buckle shall be a 

metal to metal type with a positive latch or 
a metal to webbing type designed to lock by 
friction at any desired place on the webbing. 
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The tnetfll to metat buckle shall have a fric¬ 
tion type length adiuetPient on at least one 
side which shall not require that the buckle 
be released to adjust the belt lengths Buckles 
shall be capable of being released with either 
hand. 

Aarditore.—The belts 
shall be furnished complete with suitable 
hardware and fittings to permit installation 
In a vehicle in accordance with Federal Stand- 
ard No, 119. 

3^3.4.3 Panri-bolfcd aucAoroge, — An an¬ 
chorage designed to be bolted through a 
vehicle panel only shall be secured through a 
formed steel plate similar to that shown in 
figure 4-a, an eye bolt, or a **U“ bolt. Panels 
shall include metal floors, wheel wells and 
rigid, fixed, metal parts other than seat parts, 

3.3,4.3.1 Uem/orcring pinta. — The panel 
bolted anchorage shall have a flat steel re¬ 
inforcing plate, see figure 4-a, at least ^b- 
inch thick by 4 square inches in area with the 
bolt hole located at the center, "U*' bolt plates 
shall have holes located as required. Rect¬ 
angular plate corners shall be removed or 
rounded. The plate may be continuous be¬ 
tween anchorages and may also be embossed 
or otherwise reinforced on one side. 

3.3.4.4 Frame mwhomge ,—An anchorage 
designed to be secured to a vehicle frame 
member by a cable around the member shall 
be similar to that shown In figure 5-a. The 
cable shall be of one piece fastened by at least 
two bolt cable clamps equippcid with 
nuts and lock washers, 

3.3.4.5 Frame-balUd anchorage .—An an¬ 
chorage designed to be bolted through a 
frame member of the vehicle shall be secured 
through a formed steel plate similar to that 
shown in figure 4-b, an eye bolt, or a "IT* bolt, 
or through a cable loop similar to that shown 
in figure 5-b. A cable loop passing around the 
anchorage bolt shall be served with wire or 
clamped by metal to prevent its slipping over 
the bolt head and there shall he a reinforcing 
plate at least Mg inch thick by 114 inches In 


diameter directly between the bolt head and 
the cable loop. 

3.3.4.6 Belt anchorage bar .—The bar pro¬ 
vided with belts designed to be secured in¬ 
directly to the point of anchorage as shown in 
figure 5, shall have provision for securing to 
a rigid metal member of the seat frame. The 
bar shall not extend beyond the edges of the 
seat and exposed comers shall be rounded 
and have all sharp edges removed. 

3,3.5 FiViisA of meted parts. — All metal 
parts shall be free from burrs and sharp 
edges and shall be of a corrosion resistant 
material or finished to prevent corrosion with 
plating, anodising or a baked enamel. (See 
3.4.B for corrosion resistance of exterior 
metal parts.) 

3,4 Performance, 

3.4.1 lf'e66tng. 

3.4.1.1 Breaking ifrenpfA—The breaking 
strength of the webbing used in the belts 
shall be not less than 4000 pounds when 
tested as specified in 4.4.2.1. 

3.4.1.2 Flowgafton. ^—Elongation of web¬ 
bing shall not exceed 25 percent under a 2500- 
pound load when tested as specified in 4.4.2.L 

3.4.1.3 Colorfaslness. — Colorfastnesa of 
webbing used in seat belts shall be at least 
-‘Fair” to light and laundering when tested as 
specified In 4.4.2.2 and 4.4.2.3, respectively. 

3.4.1.4 Abrasion resistance. —^ After the 
webbing k subjected to the abrasion specified 
in 4.4.2.4, the breaking strength shall be not 
less than 90 percent of the breaking strength 
given in 3.4.1.1. 

3.4.2 Tensile strength^ common ancAom^cs. 
—Belt assembly parts used for each common 
anchorage as described in 3.3,1 shall with¬ 
stand without failure a load equal to the 
number of belt ends anchored times 2500 
pounds for 3 seconds when tested as set forth 
in 4,4.8, 
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* 3.4.3 Loop strengtkf (eaek occupant} 

\Vh«n tested as specili^ in 4.4.4, 
the assembled belt shall withstand a mini- 
mum loop load of not leas than 5000 pounds 
applied for 3 seconds. The release mechanism 
of the buckle shall be operable after this test. 
Damage, such as broken sewing thread with¬ 
out complete separation, broken or frayed 
webbing without complete separation of the 
webbing, deformation but not rupture of the 
hardware or metal parts, is permitted. Total 
slippage of webbing through the adjusting 
device or attachment hardware shall not ex¬ 
ceed 1 inch, 

3.4.4 Bti£ki€». 

3.4.4.1 RetciL&e TMec^Awiaiii, under food.— 
When tested in accordance with 4.4.5.1 the 
force required to open the buckle shall not 
exceed 45 pounds. 

3-4.4.2 ReUase and latching mechamsm, 
under no locEd.—When tested as specified in 
4.4.5.2* the movement, by hand, of buckle re¬ 
lease and latching parts through their maxi¬ 
mum travel shall not produce any galling or 
wearing of buckle parts, cause any failure or 
malfunction, or clmuge buckle unlatching 
force by more than 5 percent. 

3.1.5 Corrosion resistance, es^terior metal 
parts. —^AU metal parts of the belt assembly 
intended to be installed through or outside of 
the passenger and operator compartments of 
A vehicle shall be capable of completing the 
tests specified in 4.4.6 without corrosion. 

3.5 Inst rue I ions.—Each belt assembly shall 
be furnished with printed instructions which 
clearly and concisely set forth installntion di¬ 
rections. including anchor mounting instruc¬ 
tions, location ond dimensions for mounting, 
threading of webbing between cushion and 
back of .seat, wrapping of webbing at attach¬ 
ments, reinforcing of floors general directions 
for use, cleaning, cautions to installer as to 
shan> ot" rough edges and warnings agaimst 
bleaching or dyeing. To emphasize and clarify 
\vrapping of webbing at attachment hard¬ 


ware. the instructions shall include schematic 
or other clearly understood drawings depict¬ 
ing the proper method to be used. 

3,5 Marking.—^Each half of the belt assem¬ 
bly shall be permanently marked to provide 
identification of the manufacturer and belt 
model. 

4. SAMPLING, INSPECTION, AND TEST 
PRDCEDmES 

4-1 In-spection lot.^AU belts and attach¬ 
ments of one type and style offered at one 
time shall be considered a lot for purposes of 
acceptance, inspection, and teats. 

1.2 Sampling. 

4.2.1 Design ond construction inspection .— 
A random sample of complete belts with at¬ 
tachments shall be selected from each lot 
offered for inspection of design and construc¬ 
tion eharacterlstice in accordance with Mili¬ 
tary Standard MIL-STD-105, inspection level 
L-4. 

4.2.IJ riircod.~Not less than 75 feet of 
sewing thread in lengths not lesa than 3 feet 
shall be seiected from each lot of nmtertal 
used in the manufacture of the seat belts of¬ 
fered for inspection. This thread shall be used 
to conduct the thread elongation test speci¬ 
fied in 4,4.7. 

4.2.2 inspectioth—A random sample 
of complete belts with attachments shall be 
selected from each lot offered for inspection 
of visual characteristics in accordance with 
Military Standard MlL^TIk-lQfi at inspec¬ 
tion le%’e1 IL 

1.2.3 Lot tests.—Tvt'o sets of random sam¬ 
ples of complete belts with attachments shall 
l>e selected from ejtch inspection lot. The 
sample.^ shall be selected in accordance with 
Militarj' Standard MIL^STD-lOB, inspection 
level L-4. 

4.2.4 Quaiificaiion tests. — The manufac¬ 
turer shall submit the following from his 
lOfTUlar production for qualification testing: 
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(a> Six c^0TQpiet« assemblies of seat belts* 
including attachments* of each type 
and style to be qualified, 

(b) One-fourth pound of thread, on spool* 
as used for stitching of the belts, 

44 Inspection and testa* 

4.3,1 Design and sorntruetim mspeeUm .— 
Each specimen in the samples selected in ac¬ 
cordance with 4.2.1 shall be inspected for 


compliance with the design and construction 
characteristics (see 8,3) of this apecidcation* 
applicable apcddcations or referenced stand¬ 
ards. Any deviation therefrom shall consti¬ 
tute a defect and one or more defects shall 
cause rejection of the lot 

144 VtriMi/ mspecfton.—Each specimen of 
the sample select^ In accordance with 44.2 
shall be examined for defects in finish* con¬ 
struction* workmanihip and marking: 




Clasnlflration 

Exuoiiii* 

Defects 




Critirat 

Major 

Minor 

Wrbbias 

Cut, hole or tesr, suy_____ 

Spliced er patched nr.*,-- 

X 

X 



Brahei) thrudi—two or more in one belt half __ 

X 




MlssUif chafhfiK strip* whore required 

Untreflted cut end ^ - ___ 

X 


X 


Rsvcl on treated cut end—ane 



Y 


Color; 



A 


Dyo streah _______ 



X 


Spot or stain ____ __ 

Abrasion mark , __-__ 


X 

X 

Stitch ingi 

Stitch tension: 





Loq» tension reseklnf tn loosely secured 





wehhing _____—— 

X 




Tight Leniion retuking in webbiriig pucker 
Open stitching: 


X 



One broken stitch - - , 


X 



Two or more br^en siitebes__ 

Two fklnncd stltcbes ^ ^ _ __ 

X 

X 




T 




‘Defreti listed shall be ctsssifted as minor on 
noflload bearing stitching such as at free end of 
webbing. 

■A 

X 


BjirdwftFfl 

Mining lock out. lock washer, bolt or washer*.,. 
Missing—cable riamp, reinfordng plate or 



X 


webbing attachment__ _ ____ 


X 



Corrosion resistance not prorided for hardware 





item intended for exterior appliestioa 


X 



CoiTOfloB resistance misaing from part intended 

for interior appUeatioii _ 

Burr or sharp ^ge on attachment hardware 



X 


pari against which wobhing will bear 


X 


toitaiLMtifiii 
injrtructlcnifi i 

Meriting 


X 


lliaslng or intomplete ^ ___ __ 

Missing from one belt half_, , „ „ .. 



X 

Missing from both belt hale**- 


X 
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4^.2.1 Acceptable quality levels (AQL'e), 
—The acceptable quality levels for the visual 
inspection expressed in defects per hundred 


units shall be as follows: 

Deftet AQL 

Criticsl_ 0.1 

Major ——1.6 
ToUl. 4.0 


4.3.3 Lot tests. —E^ch specimen of one ran¬ 
dom sample set selected in accordance with 
4.2.3, shall be tested as specified in 4.4.4 and 

4.4.5.1. Webbing and hardware specimens 
shall be taken from the second random sam¬ 
ple set to be tested as specified in 4.4.2.I. 

4.4.2.2. 4.4.2.3. 4.4.2.4, 4.4.3, 4.4.6.2 and 
4.4.6. The number of specimenta of webbing 
and hardware to be subjected to each teat 
shall be equal to the number of belts in one 
random sample set. Failure of any specimen 
to pass the tests specified shall cause rejec¬ 
tion of the lot represented by the specimen. 

4.3.4 Qualification tests. — Qualification 
tests shall con.sist of the design and construc¬ 
tion inspection, the visual inspection, and the 
tests specified in 4.4. All belts submitted In 
accordance with 4.2.4 shall first be inspected 
in accordance with 4.3.1 and 4.3.2. Three of 
the belts submitted shall then be tested as 
specified in 4.4.4 and 4.4.5.1. Webbing and 
hardware test specimens shall be taken from 
the remaining three belts and three each of 
such teat specimens shall be tested as speci¬ 
fied In 4.4.2.I. 4.4.2.2. 4.4.2.3. 4.4.24, 4.4.3, 

4.4.6.2. and 4.4.6. Tests for qualification shall 
be conducted at a Government laboratory or 
a commercial testing laboratory approved by 
the Standardization Division, Federal Supply 
Sen’ire, General Services Administration. Ap¬ 
proval of a commercial testing laboratory for 
qualification testing shall be obtained from 
the Standardization Division prior to the 
tests. Application for approval shall include 
the following information: 

(1) Name and location of laboratory'. 

(2) Extent of laborator>'’s experience in 
the testing of this and other products. 


(3) Statement that laboratory is equipped 
to make the tests listed above. At the conclu¬ 
sion of the qualification tests in an approved 
commercial laboratory, copies of the test re¬ 
port certified by an executive of the manu¬ 
facturing concern, shall be submitted to the 
General Services Administration. FSS, Stand¬ 
ardization Division. 

4.4 Test procedures. 

4.4.1 General .—Tests shall be conducted 
under prevailing atmospheric conditions. 

4.4.2 Webbing tests. 

4.4.2.1 Breaking strength and elongation. 
—Specimens of webbing used in the belts, 
shall be subjected to the following test: The 
specimens shall be mounted in a testing ma¬ 
chine when the heads are 10 inches apart and 
the heads shall separate at the rate of 4 
inches per minute maximum under no-load. 
Each test specimen of the webbing shall with¬ 
stand a load at least equal to the minimum 
breaking strength specified in 3.4.1.1 for at 
least three seconds without failure. Elonga¬ 
tion shall bo determined while webbing is 
loaded as specified in 3.4.1.2. 

4.4.2.2 Color fastness to light .—Specimens 
of webbing shall be exposed for 20 Standard 
Fading Hours, as specified in method 6660 of 
Federal Specification CCC-T-191, to deter¬ 
mine compliance with the requirements of 
3.4.I.3. 

4.4.2.3 Color fastness to laundering .—^The 
webbing shall be tested in accordance with 
method 6614 of Federal Specification CCC-T- 
191, to determine compliance with the re- 
<)uirements of 3.4.1.3. 

4.4.2.1 Abrasion resistance .—The webbing 
shall be tested for abrasion resistance on the 
device .shown schematically in figure 3. The 
webbing shall have a 5.2 pound d: 2 ounce 
weight attached to one end and the webbing 
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shaJl pass over a hexagonal bar and be at¬ 
tached to the oacillating drum. The drum 
shall oscillate so that the webbing is given a 
13 inch traverse over the bar at the rat© of 
GO ± 2 strokes per minute. After 5CK)0 
Strokes, the webbing shall be removed and 
the breaking atrength ascertained by testing 
as described in 4*4.2j to determine compliance 
with 3.4.1.4 

4.4J Tentile strength test, eomm&n anchor- 
age .—Specimens of each part of the belt as¬ 
sembly designed as a common anchorage shall 
be subjected to the load given in 3,4.2. The 
anchomge aHsembly shall be attached between 
the hesidfl of the testing machine as described 
in 4.4.2. The manner of attachment shall as¬ 
sure that all parts of the assembly are sub¬ 
jected to the load specified and that insofar 
as practical the manner of attachment shall 
be the same as when the parts are installed 
in a vehicle. Pieces of webbing or other suit¬ 
able items shall be subatituled for complete 
belts in this test, 

4,4,4 Loop strength test, belt nssembty,— 
Spedmens of the belt assembly shall be tested 
to determine the loop strength. The belt as- 
s^hly shall be attached in the testing ma¬ 
chine in a manner which will assure that all 
parts of the aasemhly are subjected to the 
load specified. It is Intended that attachment 
to the heads of the testing machine shall 
simulate insofar as practicable the method of 
attachment to be used when the belt is in¬ 
stalled in a vehicle. The belt assembly shnl! be 
attached in the testing machine basically as 
shown in figure 1, (The belt ends shall be ad¬ 
justed at the attachment points ao that the 
buckle i» midway of the overall length of the 
belt loop). The buckle shall be closed with the 
belt passed over the teat block. The test block 
shall be of a materiah such as wood, which 
will not l>e deformed appreciably by the test 
load. The dimensions of the block shall be as 
shown in figure 2. The surface of the block 
on which the belt bears shall be padded with 
not more than a 1 inch thickness of medium 
density sponge rubber covered with a fabric 


to simulate normal clothing. The heads of the 
testing machine shall separate at the rate of 
4 inches per minute maximum under no load. 
Load shall be applied until the testing ma¬ 
chine indicates the load specified m 3.4.3, 
(ExaminaLion of the belt for compliance with 
3.4.3, shall be withheld until completion of 
the test described below in 4,4.6,1.) 

1,4,5 Buckle tests. 

4.4.5.1 Release mechttnism, under fond,— 
This test shall be a continuation of the teat 
in 4,4.4. The load on the testing machine 
shall be reduced from the 5000 pounds re¬ 
quired in 4.4.4 to 100 pounda, which shall be 
held during this test. The release mechanism 
of the buckle shall then be operable at no 
more than a 4fi-pound force. The load shall be 
removed and the belt examined for compli¬ 
ance with the requirements of 3.4.3. 

4.4.5.2 Release and meehanism, 

under no food.—Specimens of buckle parts 
which incorporate the release and latching 
mechaTiJsms, with webbing in place, shall be 
attached or firmly held against a plane sur¬ 
face so as to permit movement of parts 
through their full travel. The force to move 
the buckle release from the latched position 
shall be measured. Then with metal mating 
pkte (metal to metal buckles) or webbing 
end (metal to webbing buckles) withdrawn 
from buckle, the release mechanism shall be 
moved by hand through the maximum poa- 
sihle travel 200 times at a rate not to exceed 
SO cycles per minute. The force to move the 
buckle release from the latched position shall 
again be measured and the buckle examined 
to determine compliance with the perform- 
ance requirements of 3,4,4.2. 

4.4,fi Carrosion^esistancp itsi. —Exterior 
metal parts of the belt aaaembly shall be sub¬ 
jected to a salt spray (fog) test in accordance 
with ASThr-E-lI7-64T for a period of 50 
hours, consisting of two periods of 24 hours 
exposure and one hour drying time each. Im¬ 
mediately after completion of this exposure 


70T06 0—61-24 
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and drying, the parts shalj be examined for 
compliance with the requirements of 3.4,6, 

4*4,7 Thread elongati&n tested 

as apeciHed in method 4X02 of Federal Specie 
(ieation CCC-T-191 the percent elongation of 
the thread at break, shall not exceed the value 
stated in S.S.3,1, 

5, rHEPARATION FOR DELIVERY 

5.1 For civil agency procurement the levels 
of preservation, packaging, and packing used 
are defined in Federal Standard No. 102. 

5.1.1 Paekaging. 

5.1.1.1 LeveU A, B, and C,—Belts shall he 
individually packaged with all necessary 
hardware and attachments for each style and 
shall conform to manufacturer's standard 
practice. 

S*I,2 Parking, 

5.1.2.1 Let'cla A, B, md C*—Belts shall be 
packed in standard commercial containers, so 
constructed ss to insure acceptance by com¬ 
mon or other carrier for safe transportation 
at the lowest applicable rate to the point of 
delivery, 

5.2 Marking. 

fi.2A upmctcs.—Shipping containerB 
shall be marked in accordance with Federal 
.Standard No, 123. 

6.2.2 Military ageHciex. —* Shipping con¬ 
tainers shall be marked in accordance with 
Military Standard MrL-STD-^12!>. 

6. NOTES 

6.1 Ordering data.—Purchasers should ex¬ 
ercise any desired options offered herein and 
procurement documents should specify the 
following* 

(o> Title* syml>ol. and date of this speci¬ 
fication 


(d) Type (see 1.2.1) 

(o) Style (see 1,2.1) 
id) Color (see 3.3.2.1) 

(e) Limitation in methodji of attachraenL 

where justified (see Federal Stand¬ 
ard No. 119, paragraph S3 (a) X.) 
(/) Level of packaging and packing re¬ 
quired (5.1.1 and 5.1,2) 

Intended use. — The automotive seat 
belts covered by this specification are in¬ 
tended for use in motor vehicles as an aid in 
reducing injuries and accidental deaths re¬ 
sulting from accidents. 

In the procurement of producta requir¬ 
ing qualification, the right is r^rved to re¬ 
ject bids on products that have not been sub¬ 
jected to the required tests and found satis¬ 
factory for induaion on the Qualified Prod¬ 
ucts List. The attention of suppliers is called 
to this requirement, and manufacturers are 
urged to arrange to have the products that 
they propose to offer to the Federal Govern¬ 
ment tested for qualification in order that 
they may be eligible to be awarded contracts 
or orders for the products covered by this 
specification. Information pertaining to quali¬ 
fication of producta covered by this spedfiea- 
tloa may be obtained from the Standard- 
utation Division, Federal Supply Service, Gen¬ 
eral Services Administration, Washington 
25, D. C, 

5,1 Tranapurtatlon description.—TraiLspor- 
tat ion description applicable to thb item is ; 

Belts not otherwise indexed by name, other 
than chain belts. 

Carload minimum vieight 30,000 pounds. 
Belts not otherwise Indexed. 

Motor volume minimum weight 30,000 
pounds, subject to Rule 34, National 
Motor Freight Classification, 

0,5 Nylon thread, types I or 11, class 1, as 
covered by Military’ Specification MIL-T- 
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7807| meets the requirements specified in 

6.6 '"Dacron" is the registered trademark 
of the E.L Dupont deNemours Corp. for a 
polyester fiber. 

Notice. — Wheii Govern moTit dcAwinfv, 
lUntioDs, or other cIau lued for any purpoiio 
oUior than In etmnectlon wltb a dolSaitoly neiated Gov* 
emmont procnranonl oporaiiorit the United Statee 
Govenmont therehy incurs no mpoDtlbility nor any 
obli^Gon whataoewr; and the fact that th* Govern¬ 


ment may have formulatod^ fumUhodt or In any way 
supplied the laid drawiagiii ipactfleatlona* or otbe* 
data, ia not to be regarded, by Unplication or otbor- 
w lie as In any Kianncr liccniinig the holder or any 
other peraon or conKrration* or conwyteff any rights 
or peroiiraloti bo mantilaeture, oao^ or aelt any 
patented invention that may In any way b* ncleted 
thereto. 


MILmRV CUiTODlANSj 
Army—Ordmiiiee Coep* 

Navy—Burtwo of Yard* and Dock# 
,Vir Force, 



Figure I. 
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JZLlt Block 

For Loop Strength Test 

Figure 2. 



A— W£3e/N6 


WeiCHT 


c 

D 

E 


f/4 INCH HEXAGON ROD, CHROMBI 
molybdenum^ COLO r/NlSHC’P, 
AS rolled' ' 


DRUM leiNCH DIA» 
CRANK 


f - crank arm 

H - ANGLE FORHtO BY \NEBBING ^ 5 *- 2 * 


Abrasion Tbst 


Figure 3 
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MOtEt Figures illustrat* eemral dwlgn 



Copiv* of thU spcefficotion may bo purchMod for 10 cento each. 
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lilt. FM. Std. No. 0012Zc(0aA-FSS) 
January 1961 ___ 

Ravlslon oi 

JnU F«d. Std* No* 00122b (GSA-FSS), 
October 13, 195? 


rnmim feeeral sTANUiffiD 

AOTOIOBIIES, STATIOW ITACONS, AHD LIOKT TRUCKSj 
STANDARD UNITS, STANDARD HRMISSiai^ OPTIONS, 
JUSTIFIABLE OPTIONS AND STANDARD LAW EWHJRCEIENT OPTIONS 


TMs IntariiB Federal Standard will becoiw offectlye January 1, 196I, 
It was deTOloped by Standardiaation Division, Federal Supply Service, 
General Services AdMJiistration, Washington 2%, D, C*, based upon 
currently available technical InlormBtlon, It la recoMiended that 
Federal agencies use it In prooureDent and fcnrard recoMmendations for 
changes to the preparing activity at the address shown above* 


51. ftjrpoae and scope, - Thia Paderal Stam^rd liwdta the prccureaent 
of Qoveminent autoaobiles, station iragons, certain light trucks, and carry- 
alls to the aaalleat number of vehicle types (and appurtenanoes) required to 
adequately perform the services required. These standard units have been 
adopted for use in consolidated purchases to afford vehicles of the type aai 
^ight-clasa covered, procured with shortest delivery dates, at the lowest 
prices obtainable* 

52, Qaasification. - Equipment standardlaed hereunder Is classified as 
Standard Units| Standard Justifiable Optloos; Standard ^idseible Options t 
and Standard Law Enforoeoent Options. 

^.1 Steward U ^^ * - Standard Ihiita speclf^r in detail the vehicles and 
ap^tcnmoes (acoesaorlea and equipMut) which may be requlaltlonod (see 


S2.2 Staod^ J^tjft^le Options * - Justifiable OpUons include 
deviations from the Siandard Unii, perMsaihle for tto intended service or 
applicaUon when substantiating justification is submitted with the requisition 
(see table I). 
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Jnt. fed. Std. No. 00122e(OSA-F3S) 


32,3 Stmderd PBr»lgam.e Optlooa . - PeiTBiesibla Optiona include 
Optional aquipiunt or acossaorlea to f urniohed with Standard Unita, 
as determined by the aalng actiTlty (aee tebla 11). 


S2.1i Standard La w Enforcement Optiona . - Standard Law Enforcement 
Optiona include apocial equlpa»ant raqjdred for law enforceaaetit actlTltles, 
Tbeae options are limited to the equipment provided for In the agency a 
legialativw authority (oee table III)* 


S3. Application. - Purchaaoo of vehicle types covered by the items of 
table ET ahail be limited to the Standard Unite prescribed therein or as 
modified ty the Standard Jnstlfiable Options, Permlsaibla OpUons and Law 
Enforcement Optiona, aa applicable. Except as modified 
^ to be as specified by the latest iasus in effect of the following 
specifications and standards? 


Interim Federal Specifications! _ 

KkK-A^U(5^-^) - AnU i iio bile (100- to 1 ^ 9 -Incb H^el^). 
KiaC-A-OO850{GSA-F3S) - Automobile, Station Wagon, (i*3[2, 100- To 

n8-Inch Wheelbase), __ i i iP- 

KKK-T-00723(QSA-FS3) - Truck, (Gaaollne Engine, itX2, 14,000 To 

10,000 Pounda O.V.W.). 


Federal Standardi 

- Ted. Sid. - (k>lore. 

(Activities outside the Federal Government maj obtain copies of 
Federal SpecifIcaUooa, Stawiarda and Handbooks as outlined under General 
InforaaUon In tl» Ind« of Federal SpecificaUooa, Standards and Handbooks 
ani at tto prioes Indicated In the Index, The Index, which includes 
cuaulatlTS monthly supplements as issued. Is for sale on a subscription 
basis by the SuperintendAnt of Documents, U* S, Oovemmont Ek'inting Office, 
Wsshlngton 25, D, C. 

(Sin^ copiAS of tMs specification and other product speotTicatlona 
required aoUvlties outside the Federal Government for bidding purposes 
are available without charge at the General Services Administration 
Regional Offices In Boston, Hew York, Atlanta, Chloago, Kansas City, Mo., 
Dallas, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, and Washington, D, C, 

(Fsderal Qovem«nt aeUvitles may obtain copies of Federal Spselflca- 
tioos. Standards and Handbooks and the Xndne of Federal Spec Iff cations, 
St^dards nd Handbooks f^m established distribution points in their 
sgencles.) 

Military ^»clfioatiooet 

laL-^i03t9 - SupFreision, R^o Interference General Requirements 
for «a hides (sixi Yehioular Subasseibllss), 

(Copies of military specifioationa and standards required by contractors 
in oonnectioa with specific procurensut functions should be obtained from the 
irocurlng agency or aa direoted by the oontraotlng of fleer*/ 
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mt. Fed. Std. No, 00122e(a^FSS) 


Sli. Standard Qptiona »nk Stiuliird IMlte, 


3U,] Standa^ “ Standard JuiUflmbao C|ytloBB, Lor Info™- 
neat Cptlona and the joatification requlFed, and ParslMlbla Optlo»a shall 
be as itsBiaed Itt tables I, II, and TTT , 


„ 3if*£ Standard tfaits , - Standard tftiita with their aiiplloabla Federal 

Stock Nimbers shsiS^ be requisiilooed as listed ia table 1? nnder 

itens I through 7Q, 


fable 1. - Jttsunable options - (for all aganolos shen ^tilled). 


Vehicle Option 


ihistiricatlQn necesoary 


trucks, carzTialle, 
and eedan dellr- 
M^les ^ Itea 21 
thru 23| 32 ft 33| 

1*0 thru l(£| go thru 
53i 62 & 70. 


Engine of ntnluaB 259-cuMo 
Inch dleplacaaiBiit, igO hp., 
and 23 ^ torque 


&) 


TIhera 20 percent or aore of 
the operation Is off’^highsi^ 
use, or 

nhere operation Is at altl- 
tudes of 10,000 feet and 
over. 


Sedans - Iteee 2, 6-cylliider engine 
3, end h- 


AH types vehicles Heavy duty cooling 
herein. aysten 


|a) Law enforceneni lehicle. 

>) For vehlolea with autonatic 
transmlasions if 20 percent 
fsr nore of operation Is on 
8 percent grade In nciuitaln 
terrain. 



Where operation is daaart 
or eqiulvalent oo{^tlons| 

Where operation Is at alti¬ 
tudes of over 6, goo faetj 
Ihere vehicle Is used prinarily 
as a tow unit, or 
Where operation Is in aWbiant 
air teBperatures at l2g*^F, 


iiO-asq^. generator 
or 

gCkaiq), b 1 tame tor 


ooiDieoted load haa a denand 
cof over JgO watts, use and load 
^hall be stated. 


All trpes vehiclss 
herein. 
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Int. F«d. Sta. Ho. 00122o(OSA-rS5) 

Table I. - Justifiable optiooa - (for all agencies when Justified), cont*d. 


Tehiole 


Optim 


Justification necessary 


All types vehicles Ifylon tires 
herein. 


All webioles 


Overseas package 
for export 


(a) Fire fighUng; 

(b) Anbulanoe serrice; 

“^(c) Where 20 percent or nore of 
operation is off-higheay usei 
(d) Law enforcenent 


(Where Mandatory for legal 
Vehicle operation. 


Table 11. - Standard peradssible options - (per«issible to 
all agencies except as indicated in table ) 


Vehiole 


Option 


Station wagons (iteas 12, 13, and Hi) 
All types vehicles herein •••••• 


8->cyIinder engines. 

(standard transslssion. 
'Vutonatic transaission. 

Light truoksi sedan deliveries; or carryalls (iteas IRres, tubeless; 

20 thru 23; 30 thru 33| IiO thru 1|2| $0 thru 53; •^ires with tubeo; or 
60 thru 62} and 70).[Tires, nid and snow. 

Painted any single standard 
production color or to aatch 
any color of Fbd. Std. Ho. 
595. 

[Special traction differential 

All types vehicles herein.. <(Int. Fed. Spec. KKK^>- 

l^350a(0SA-FSS). 

Sedan deliveries (Iten 62).^.00 X U 4 , 6^1y tires; 

(Hsavy duty rear springs. 


All vehicles herein 


AU vehicles herein.Seat belts 

Itea 21 . 


6.70 X 15 , ii-ply tires; 
^ar buKp^s. 
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lAt. F«d. Std. No. OCKltacCaSA^FSS) 


f«blA II, ^ StamUrd peral^ibls optldos - <codt*d) 

V#McI« Option 

lUm 21^ 32, So toA 70.,,.,,.. Four-4tpa*ci trad^sdioa, 

m igrr^o vthlelei hBr#l« Utaderooatljag. 

f adio-lnterforencfl suppresalon 
1 sccordanoa irtth Itilltary 
piaeifi cation MELr^Ki379* 


Talile in. - Im enforoenent optlona ^ (pamifialblo to asanolea 
to tho e3rt«nt proTldod for in ti»ir logialatlTo 
aotlwiij) 


V«Mcle 


Sodana, station nagona and sAlon 
dallverleo -(Itaaa 2, 3, 12, 13, 

lit and €2) 


Option 

'Special tirea and tobes, 

calkin generator - I4O anpere. 
Low cut-in altematom - SO aaipere. 
High perfomianoe ^glna - 300 hp,, 

Special paint. 

Padded visora and dnshboardai. 

Neaty dnt^ polioa-type ecats with 
wiJOyi or equal upisolatery, 

>Heairy sirlrigs and shook abaorbera, 
Haaey duty cooling ayeten, 

Built-In radio emterm. 

Flasher light and apeelal ewitchea. 
Power brakes, 

•Power ateering, 

’Sadlo-lnterferenoe suppression 
l^as specified. 
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lilt. Fed. Std. No, 00122c(GSA-FSS) 

Table IV, - Standard units 


U-DOCR SEDAN 


Item No. 1 


Automobile I U^oor sedan | 

Type in accordance with int- Fed* Spec* 
KKKrA-008ll(GSA-FSS), equipped with; 


i H: Iq 


,-ply tireo, 
ply tires^ 


Tnr| irf iiniiH* 

mi ni mum j 


beater and defrosters^ fresh air typej 
liO-amp, hour ndnlmujii battery* 


U-^DOCR SEDAN 


ESN 


Item No* 2 

Automobile I li-door sedan; 

T^ype II; in accordance with Int* Fed* Spec# 
KKK-A-00811(GSA-FSS), equipped wlthi 
6*70 X U-ply tires, nri nitmim; or 
7#50 X Hi, li-ply tires, ndniimim; 
heater and defrosters, fresh air type; 
70-aiap* hour minlHnun battery* 


2-DOOR SEDAN 

Item No* 3 FSN 

Automobile I 2-door sedan; 

Type II; in accordance with Int- Fed, Spec, 
KKK-A-00811(GSA-FSS), equipped withi 
6*70 I 15, li-ply tires, mirLiimuB; or 
7.50 X Dtf !i-ply tires, ndnimumi 
heater and defrosters, fresh air type; 

70-ajT^* hour miniiDurn battery* 

COUPE OR BUSINESS SEDAN 


Item No* li ESN 

Automobilei coupe or business sedan; 

Type II| In accordance with Int. Fed*3pec* 

KKK-A-OOSll(GSA-FSS), equipped withi 
6*70 X 15, U-ply tires, minliBUjai or 
lm?0 X 111, U"ply tires, udnimum; 
beater and defrosters, fresh air type; 

70-aiap» hour ml n1 mum battery* 
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2-DOaR STATKW WAJQON 


Itam Wo. 10 FSN 

Station wagon; 2-door j 

TJpe I; in accordance with Int. Fed* Spec. 
ICKK--A-00850(GSiWFSS); 100-inch minljimi 
wheelbase; equipped withi 

6*50 X li-ply tires, minlmumi 
6.70 X 1$^ ii-ply tires, adidjuuBi; 
beater and delYosters, fresh air type; 

UO-amp* hour mlnlimim battery* 

a-DOOR STATION WAGON 


Item No. 11 FSN 

Station wagon; U-door; 

Type IX; in accordance with Int* Fed. Spec* 
KKK-A-OO850(GSA-FSS) j 100-inch minimum 
wheelbase; equipped with? 

6*5^) X 13, ii-ply tires, minimum; 

6*70 X IS, li-ply tires, minimuffl; 
heater and defrosters, fresh air type; 

UO-amp. hour minimum battery* 

li-JX)QR STATICW WAGON 


Item No. 12 FSN 

Station wagon; l^-door; 

Type III; in accordance with Iht, Fed. Spec* 
KKK-A-00850(CSA-F3S); lOS-inch adnlmum 
wheelbase; equipped withi 

6.70 X 1$, 6-ply tires, minimum; 

7. SO X Ikt 6-ply tires, minimum; 
heater and defrosters, fresh air type; 

70-amp* hour adjiimiim battery. 

U-DOCB STATION WAGON 


Item No. 13 FSN 

Station wagon; U-door; 

Type IV; in accordance id.th Int* Fed* Spec. 
KKK-A-008SO(GSA-FSS)| 118-lJich aolnlJBum 
wheelbase; equipped with: 

8.00 X 11}, 6-pIy tires, nri nimtim 
beater and defrosters, fresh air ^rp®; 

70-ajnp. hour ad.nlnmn battery. 
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U-DOOa STATION WAGON 


Item xNo, U* FSN 

Station wagon; U-door; 

Type V; in accordance with Int. Fed. Spec- 
KKk-A-00850C0SA-FSS); ll8-inch mininmm 
wheelbaseI equipped with: 

8*00 X Ih, tires, minimum; 

heater and defrosters, fresh air type; 

70-amp, hour minimum battery* 

1/2 TON PICKUP (FORWARD OONTHOL) 


Item No, 20 FSN 

Truck; pickup body; 

Type I; UOOO minimum GVW; in accordance 
with Int. Fed, Spec. KKK*T-00723(GSA-FSS); 

90-inch minimum wheelbase; equipped with: 

6,50 X 13, U-ply tires, Bjininmiii; 
heater and defrosters, fresh air 
liO-amp. hour minimuiB battery, 

1/2 TON PICKUP 

Item No. 21 FSN 

Truck; pickup body; 

Type IV; U800 ndnijraijn GVW; in accordance 
with Int. Fed. Spec. KKK-T-00723{GSA-FSS)| 
llU-inch minimum wheelbase; equipped with: 

6*50 K 16, 6-ply tires, minimum; 
heater and defrosters, fresh air type; 

70-aii^, hour minimmn battery. 

3A TON PICKUP 

Item No. 22 FSN 

Truck; pickup body; 

Type IX; 5800 minimum GVW; In accordance 
yiith Int. Fed. Spec. KKK-T-OO723(0SA-FSS)i 
ll8-inch mininmm wheelbase; equipped with: 

0-17#?, 6-ply tires, minimmii; 
heater and defrosters, fresh air type; 

70-ajnp. hour mininmm battery. 
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1 TON PICKUP 


Item No. 23 FSN 

Truck; pickup body; 

Type XII; 7000 minimum GVTY; in accordance 
with Int. Fed. Spec. KKK-T-00723(GSA-FSS); 

12^inch minlimuB wheelbase; equipped with: 

8-19.5j 8-ply tires, minimum; 
heater and defrosters, fresh air type; 

70-ajnp. hour minimum battery. 

1/2 T3N PANEL - WITH METAL SHE PANEI^ (FORWARD CONTROL) 

Item No. 30 FSN 

Truck; panel body - with metal side panels; forward control; 

Type II; UOOO minimum GVW; in accordance with 
Int. Fed. Spec. KKK-T-00723(0SA-FSS); 

90-lnch mininum wheelbase; equipped with: 

6.5D X 13, U*p3y tires, minimum; 
heater and defrosters, fresh air type; 

UO-amp. hour miniiaim battery. 

1/2 TON PANEL - WITH GLASS SIDE PANELS (FWWARD CONTROL) 

Item No. 31 FSN 

Truck; panel body with glass side panels; forward control; 

Type III; UOOO minimum GVW; in accordance with 
Int. Fod. Spec. KKK-T-00723(GSA-FSS); 

90-inch mini mum wheelbase; equipped with: 

6.50 X 13, U-ply tires, minimum; 
heater and defrosters, fresh air type; 

UO-amp. hour minlmLim battery. 

1/2 TON PANEL 


Item fto. 32 FSN 

Truck; panel body; Type V; U800 minimum GVW; 
in accordance with Int. Fed. Spec. KKK-T-00723 
(GSA-FSS); UO-incb mininuiii wheelbase; equipped 
with: 

6.50 X 16 , 6-ply tires, minimum; 

'.leater and defrosters, fresh air type; 

70-amp. hour minimum battery. 
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1 TO!f E'VNEL - 9-FOOT eCDT, MINIMUM 


Item No. 33 

Truckj 9“foot panel body^ ndnliam; 

Type XIII; 7000 ndnlnuiii GVW| in accordance 
with Iht. Fed. Spec* KKK-T-00723(GSA-FSS)| 

125-inch ndnijmim wheelbase; equipped with* 

8-19*5, 8-ply tires, minlimnn; 
heater and defrosters, fresh air typo; 

70-amp* hour adniimmi battery. 

3/U ton stake 

Item No. 1|0 FSN 

Truck; stake body; Tirpo 

5800 tninlTmim GVWj in accordance with 

Int. Fed* Spec. KKK-T-00723(GSA-F3S); 

118-inch ndriiimiiB wheelbase; equipped with; 

8-17.5j 6-ply tires, rainimuiii; 
heater and defrosters, fresh air type; 

70-aiap. hour minimum battery. 

1 TON STAKE - LIGHT DUTY 


Item Ho, 1*1 FSK 

Truck; stake body; Typo XIV; 

7000 mini mum GVW; in accordance with 
Int. Fed. Spec. KKK-T-00723(GSA-FSS); 

125-inch minimum wheelbase; equipped with: 

8-19.5, 6-ply tires, miniinuiii; 
heater and defrosters, fresh air type; 

70-amp, hour oiiiiiaum battery. 

1 TON STAKE - HEAVY DUTY 


Item No. 1*2 FSN 

Truck; stake body; Type XV; 

8500 minimum GVW; in accordance with 
Int. Fed. Spec. ]£KK-T-00723(GSA-F33); 

12U-"inch minimum wheelbase; equipped wtthi 
6-19*5, ^ply tires, ndnii^m; or 
8-17,5, 8-ply tires, minimum, dual rear wheels; 
heater and defrosters, fresh air type; 

70-amp* hour ndnimum battery. 
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1/2 T0:^ CAB AND CHASSIS (MLJ 


Item No. 50 FSN 

Truck: cab and chaBais onlyi Type VI| 

U600 minimum GVW^ in accordance with 
Int. Fed, Spec. KKK-T-00723(GSA-FSS)i 
110-inch ml n lmu jg wheelbase; equipped withi 
6.50 X 16, 6-ply tires, adjilmuni 
heater and defrosters, fresh air type; 

70 -aa^, hour miniinum battery, 

3A ton cab and chassis only 


Item No. 51 FSN 

Truck; cab and chassis only; T^pe XI| 

5800 minlmuTTi GVW; in accordance with 
Int. Fed. Spec. KKK-T-00723(GSA-FSS) j 
118 -inch mini mum wheelbase; equipped withi 
8-17.5* 6-ply tires, minimum; 
heater and defrosters, fresh air type; 

70 -a 2 iip. hour minimum battery, 

1 TON CAB AND CHASSIS ONLY - LIGHT DUTY 

Item No. 52 FSN 

IVuck; cab and chassis only; Type XVI; 

7000 miniimim GVW; in accordance with 
Int. Fed, Spec. KKK-T-00723(0SA-FSa)| 

125 -inch minittum wheelbase; equipped withi 
8 - 19 , 5 , 6-ply tires, miniimim; 
heater and defrosters, fresh air type; 

70-aM^. hour min-iiiiiTn battery. 

1 TON CAB AND CHASSIS ONLY - HEAVY DUTY 

Item No. 53 FSN 

Truck; cab and chassis only; T^pe XVII; 

8500 m i n i n ai m GVW; in accordance with 
Int. Fed. Spec. KKK-T-00723(G3A-FSS)| 

125-lnch minimum wheelbase; equipped withi 
8-19.5, ^ply tires, minittaiitt; or 
8 - 17 . 5 , 8-ply tires, minimum, dual rear wheels; 
heater and defrosters, fresh air type; 

70-3CTP. hour ndnimim battery. 
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SEDAN DELIVERY - WITH METAL SIDE PANELS 

Item No. 60 FSN 

Truckj sedan delivery body with metal aide panels; 

Type VUa; i^OOO mi nismim GVW; in accordance with 
Iht. Fod. Spec. KKlC-r-O0723(GSA^FS3)| 90-inch 
ni ninaim wheelbase; equipped with: 

6*50 X 11, l|-ply tixes, ndnijaim; 
heater and defrosters, fresh air type; 
l;0-anq[>. hour mini mum battery. 

SEDAN DELIVERY - WITH GLASS SIDS PANELS 

Item iJb. 61 FSN 

Truck; sedan delivery body with glass side panels; 

Type Vllb; UOOO minimum GVW; in accordance with 
Int. Fed. Spec. KKK-T-00723(G3A-FSS); 90-ijich 
aininum wheelbase; eqtilpped with; 

6.50 X 13 , li-ply tires, minimum; 
heater and defrosters, fj^esh aix type; 

UO-amp. hour minimuai battery. 

SEDAN DELIVERY - inflTH GLASS SUM PANEI5 

Item No. 62 FSN 

Truck; sedan delivery body with glass side panels; 

Type VIII; li200 tninlimim GVW; in accordance with 
Int. Fed. Spec. KKK-f-00723CGSA-FS3); US-inch 
minimum wheelbase; equipped with; 

8*00 X m, it-ply tires, mlTiiinum; 
heater and defrosters, fresh alx type; 

UO-an^* hour minimim battery. 

CARRTAJX 


Item No. 70 FSN 

Truck; carryall body; Type XVIII; U 8 OO mini mum 
GVW; in accord^ice with Int* Fed. Spec. KKK-T-G0723(G3A-FSS); 
llll-inch Brinimum wheelbase; equipped wlths 
6*50 X 16 , 6 -ply tires, adnimum; 
heater and defrosters, fresh air type; 

70 -aiiq). hour minlmuiii battery. 


107 m 0—01-cr* 
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35 . Deviations and changes. 

S5«I Deviations . 

Mtiior deviations . - This standard does not prohibit ^nor 
total expenditures for alterations or oodiflcatlons after receipt of 
vehicle under the following conditionas (1) alterations and •odiXlcetiqna 
shall bo for unusual service requironeats of the using activitj; (2) the 
expenditure shall not excaed 5 percent of the total cost of the vehicle 
or 17? whichever is less; and (3) the total cost of the vehicle, plus 
alterations or ncdificatlons, shiQl not ^ceed the atatuatory limitations. 

Major single purchase deviations . - When an agency feels that 
because of operating conditions peculiar to a particular vehicle a deviation 
from the standard item is required other than as provided under Minor Devia¬ 
tions (see 35.1.1), and the options of tables I, IX and XIJ, cotsplete 
justification should be subaiitted to the procurine activity. This Justifica¬ 
tion should accompany the requlsitldn and should include detailed information 
describing the type of operation involved and any special physical conditions 
to be encountered. 

35*2 Changes. - When a Federal agency, other than as provided in 
S5.2.I, considers that a Federal standard does not provide for its 
essential need, written request for adding to or otherwlae changing the 
standard, supported by adequate Justification, shall bo sent to the 
Jdjdnlstration. This Justification shall explain wherein the standard 
does not provide for essential needs. The request shall be sent in 
duplicate to the General Services /IdainiStratton, Federal Supply Service, 
Standardisation Division, lashington 25, D, C. The Administration will 
determine the appropriate action to be taken and will ootliV the agency. 

35*2*1 Military ^rvjces . - When ary Military agency considers that 
this Federal stajndard does not provide for its essential needs, desired 
changes shall be requested In accordance with establishad Department of 
Defense procedt^es. If the military agenqy responsible for purchase of 
the vehicle(a} concerned conciirs in the requested changes, they wlli be 
forwarded to the Gotieral Services Adsdnistration, Standardisation Division, 
with appropriate recommendations. 

S6. Conflict with referenced specifications* - Whore the requirements 
specified in this standard conflict with a^y requlreaents in reforenCBd 
specifications, the requirem^ts of the standard shall apply* Mature of 
conflict between the standard and the referenced specification shall be 
submitted in duplicate to Standardiaation Division, Federal Suf^ly Service, 
Regional Dfflee Building, General Services Adainiatration, Washington 25, D* C, 

Single copies ot tWs standard are available without charge at the GSA 

Renonal Offices In Boston, New Turk, Atlanta, Chicago, Kansas City, Mo., 
Dallas, Denver, San Francisco, Xos iingeles, Seattle, am Washington, D.G. 
Additional coiAes may bo purchased for 10 cents eaco from the General 
Services Administration, Business Service Center, Region 3, Seventh and D 
Streets, 3. 1., lasJiington 25, D. C, 
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]bt. F«d. Std. Ho. 001»e(aBA-fSS) 

AwnnfiawTiUl 

JtnvMTj If 1^61 

miERIM FEOmL mmuKD 

umaosnas, SWIOH »A0<»i5, AKD LIfiHf tBUCiSf 
StANDIRD miTS, STJUiDJiSa PERMISSIBIS OfTIOMS, 

JOSTlKUBtt OPTIOK3 AHD StJUOARD UV KKPORCllfiirr 0mm3 


flw fiHw iyh fofaa a ptPt of JUtarla FMiaral Standard Nb* 00122c(OSA-FSS)^ 
dated Janoar^ 1, I9dl. 


Faga table lit Delete and aobaUtatet 


fable !!♦ ^ Standard penaiaalbla options - Cpandaslttla to all 
agenciea estjcept as indicated In table*) 


Vehicle Option 

Station wagons (IteBs 12, 13 anl li*). &-orllnder engines* 


AH tfpea ^Mole# herein 


Standard trananission* 
^toiaatio transaiaalon. 


Light tracks I sedan dellwrlSBi or carryalls 
(itena 20 thru 23j 30 thru 33j UO thru 
50 thru 53i to thru 62i and 70) .. 


All eehiolas herein 


AH nhiclea herein 


Sedan deliveries (itea 62) 


[rirea, tubeless i 
tTirea with tabesi or 
^resj. isud and sncnr* 

IPalnted anf single standard 
JproduotLan color or to natch 
|«^3r color oT Fed. Std* lb. 5?S* 

[special traction differential 
MInterim Fed* Spec* 
l^-l)- 003 SO»(QSA-PSS).) 

S ,70 X 15, «r 9.00 I 1J», 

■fij tlTM] Old lM«T7 
ity rear aprings* 


All vehiclas herein * • 

Item 21.* « . 

Iteaia 21, 32, 50 and 70 


Seat belts* 

V_A (i05 B.il*Fl and 

16*70 K l5j li-pLy tiros, 
(b) Re^ bui^iers* 
Four-speed transsdssion. 


f 


Ubdarcoating* 

f io-lnterference suppression 
acccrdanoe idth Military 
ctncatlCD MIL^10379* 


U1 types vahtclas heroin 


*For Departnent of Defense only, 
all nontactical vehicles * • • 
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Hag* 6, It*a No. 1, fifth llnai Del*t* **6.50 X 13, U-ply tlr*a, 

■I nlB MM * and subatitut* ”6.00 X 13 , l-pljr tires, ainiiuii*. 

Pag* 7, lt«i No. 10, sixth lln«i Deist* **6.70 X 15, U-ply tires, 
■inlflUJBP* and substitute **6.50 X 1 $, U-plj tires, adnljnai". 

Page 7, ItSB No. 11, sixth llnet Delete 6.70 X 15, U-plr tires, 

■inlaia" and substitute **6.50 X 15, l-ply tires, aini«M*. 

Pag* 8, Itea No. 20, first lines After *'truck| pielcup body;** 
add "fonrerd controli". 

Page 12, Itea No. 60, second lines Deists "liOOG** and substitute •3200". 
Page 12, lUn No. 6l, second lines Delete "UOOO” and substitutes "3200**. 
Page 12, Itee No. 62s Delete end substitutes 

SEDAN DELIVBIT - WITH GLASS SIDE PANELS 
Itea No. 62 FSN 

ftruckj sedan dellTery body with glass side panelsi 
Tjrpe yiHj U200 sdnissuB OVWj in accordance with 
Int. Fed. Spec. KKK-T-00723(0SA-FSS)| 108-inch 
■ d nixi u m wheelbase; equipped withs 
8.00 X lii, li-ply tires, rtn1«in; 

6.70 X 15, L-ply tires, viniJBuni; 
heater and defrosters, fresh air type; 
liO-aa^. hour alnlMSB battery. 
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Mr. Roberts. Tlie following quotation, to be found on pages 5 and 
G, of a recent publication of the New York State Automobile Associa¬ 
tion, entitled “How Our State Can Measure Up to Its Traffic Safety 
Needs” will be of interest in connection with the proposed legislation: 

n. TUE VEHICLE 

‘ Vehicle and vehicle equipment design and condition are obvious considerations 
in accident causation, and the State has long been concerned with them.**— 
Interdepartmental Traffic Safety Committee Report, November 1950. 

Safety equipment 

As a matter of fact, the history of safety Improvements in the American 
motor car is characterized by the Initiative of State legi.slatures in mandating 
what are now considered to be basic safety measures—stop lights, dlrei tional 
signals, wipers, shatterproof windshields. 

It is no secret that tire blow-outs continue to result in serious accidents. Yet, 
blowout-proof tires can be pnxluceil commercially. Just as no motor vehicle 
may be sold, today, in New York State without a windshield wiper, it would 
seem possible that the legislature could mandate the u.se of blowout-proof tires. 

Beyond this step is an entire series of “safe imckaging** devices, including 
seat belts, dashboard padding and iKisitive door locks. It is evident that much 
can l)e done to reduce the severity of Injury through the use of these devices. 

The need 

The State of New York should examine claims for devices to make vehicles 
safer and. if the claims appear to be valid, should mandate the use of these 
devices. 

(The following information wa.s submitted for the record:) 

General Services Administration, 

Washington, D.C., April 26,1961, 

Hon. Kenneth A. Roberts, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Health and Safety, Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Cotnmeroe, House of Represeniatives, Washington, D,C, 

Dear Mr. Chairman : In response to your request of Aprtl 10, 1901. for the 
views of the General Services Administration on the eight safety recommenda¬ 
tions made bj’ the American Medical Association, we wdsh to make the following 
comments. 

The General Services Administration is In full accord with the AM A recom¬ 
mendations. Of these recommendations, implementation of one through seven 
could reduce the severity of injury in motor vehicle accidents. Recommenda¬ 
tion 8. as it pertains to standard signals and improved signaling devices that 
more clearly indicate the driver’s intent, could help to prevent certain types of 
accidents. 

In keeping wdth the recommendations of the AMA and proven re.search, the 
General Services Administration is revising Federal standards and specifications 
for motor vehicles to require anchors for tw’o seat belts in the front seat and 
three belts In the rear seat of se<lan8, and anchors for seat belts for all passengers 
in station wagons, ambulances, and buses. 

In determining the inclusion in the standards of dash and visor padding, which 
is pre.sently available as a manufacturer’s option, we will await the research 
findings of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. If these find¬ 
ings prove the value of padding, we will include it in the procurement standards 
concurrent with obtaining any needed increase In the statutory price limitation. 

Recommendations two through eight will be discussed with both sales and 
engineering representatives of the vehicle manufacturers. In these discussions 
we will stress to the full extent possible the desirability of incori)orating these 
safety suggestions into the vehicle design. 

We wish to thank you for the opportunity of commenting on the AMA recom¬ 
mendations, and assure you that we will continue to cooperate with your 
subcommittee. 

Sincerely yours. 


John L. Moore, Administrator, 
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The Secretaky of Commerce, 

D.V., Junr I f, 1961. 

tloiu Kexsetii a. Koherts, 

C/iairtfliitf, i!ffthrommlth*e oti /fvalth atf*f Co»imf//rc oh fnter«ffjie and 

Ffirr iffti Comm er(rf\ J/onfte of /»*<»!? IVmfiifif/toth D.C. 

Hear Mr. Chairman: This^ 'm in further re.M|w>nMe to your letter of April 10 
r*H|iiesthiir tiij views on si>eeitte safety reeonHuentlafUms umde liy the AmerteRii 
MiHiieai As.siK'iatioii In its letter to you dated March llMH. 

My cimniients are in the order of the iJOints set out in the letter from the 
Americnti Meclh nl AssiKdattoiK 

(1) I njjree tlnit our motor vehicle manufacturers are to be commended for 
their anii(3uut'ed clecisioii that attachmenta for seat belts in the front seat will 
Ik^ staiulurd ei|ulpinent on all 1PI>2 vehicles. 

(2) I think It would he j'oiid if all aiitomohiles could come e<|uii>j»ed with 
siune kind of piidiling on the daslilicmrd as well as some appropriate tMtddln^ ou 
the roof of the cur and other Impact areas. As you iiin realize the term 'Vrash 
IMiddiuK" is a v^ery broad one and what one ijerson or one coinimny wimld 
consider adequate in that res|MH't <-oulcl very well differ from the oijfnion of 
others. 

Ci i I would certainly favor any safety Improvement that can l>e develoiiefl for 
sleerliifi wheels. It is of course u questli>n of what is ijractical and workable 
and at the same time ei^montical enough so that its use In mass production 
of atitomohlles is |Rissll>!e. 

ilj Safety door lix-ks in all motor vehicles to g^imrd against doors coming 
oiKUi in event of a crash would seem to be generally desirable. In this con* 
uectioru Iiow^ever* one must kee|* in mind the a^ridents which involve an aufo- 
LiiobiltVs plunging into a river or some other laidy of water—and in those cases 
I! will be highly deslraliie have a dmir iissemlily and lot^king mecdiaiiism 
vviilch will enable one to get the doors oi>en rather than keep them shut. The 
same would of c<iurse ain*ly in the event a vehicle <»aiighr on fire as a result of 
ail accident. Again, lam sure tliert* are questions of c<kst as well as practical 
workahillty which would simply have to be thought through very carefully 
liefore a imrticular devit^ should be adopted for all motor vehicleM. 

151 In iny opinion, it is definitely desirable to design and i-oiistruct the im 
terior of automobiles so as to eliminate or hold to the very minim uni protruding 
knobs, handles, and sharp edges. 1 jiersonally feel that con si tl era t Ions of a[j- 
lieanim'e dominate to a great extent the decision as to how a dashboard will be 
cuiistructed as well as door handles, and other features of the interior of an 
automobile. 

(fi) The use of the term "improved anchorage of seats" implies that- there Is 
hoth a present need for Improvenient as well as a feasibility for Impriwemeut. 
While as a thet^retlcal matter I would assume that improvements could be made 
on this point I am not prepared to make a wholesale (‘midemuation of the pres* 
eat general situation nor to state firm conclusion as to what (dianges. If any, 
ought to be made, Neither anj 1 preiiared to t*onchide that seats in an auto¬ 
mobile should be high enough to reach the Iwick of a iK'rs^m's head, which would 
be necessary—I supiiose—to prevent the so-called net»k-snap injury, 

(T) Offhand, I douT think much of the suggestion about providing stf^rage 
siHice behind the rear seat as t<» prote<d the pas.'iengers from “flying missiles." 
Peoide are going to be i>eopie and a hat, the baby's milk bottle, an apple, or 
most any other Item which a irt^rson might have in an autojiiobile will likely 
lie deiMisited on the sent lieside the iHissenger even though storage space equiv¬ 
alent to that contained in a good-sized pickup truck was available beliind the 
rear seat, 

(8) I don’t understand the full slgnltlt^aiu’e of the suggestion that there be an 
improved system of “Interim muni cation between drivers of moving vehicles." 
I don't know by what practical paeans this could be done—ext^ept ijossibly by 
some radio device whereby every car's loudsiieaker was wide o|>en on the same 
channel—or i>erhaps with tlie use of a large aud efficient megaphoue i-arrled on 
the top of cars or protruding out of the car windows. 1 don't mean to be 
fat^tiooa on this particular point but I quite frankly fail to see any solid sub¬ 
stance In this ijarticolar suggestion. In fact, I think we w^ould be promoting 
safety more if w^e emphasizM to drivers that they should coiiimunicate less— 
either with their fellow passengers or with the drivers of other vehicles, 

I woultl like to offer this overall observation wnceruing the many si>ecif!t (and 
often very constmetive) suggestions that might be offered as improved safety 
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fpatiire!!* of iiiutor veliicles* First, the creiitest anf! most effective safety feature 
in an aiitomobile cannot be itistnllecl at the factory* I refer to the driver, 
ni^hway acdctent statistic's deiiionstrate conclusively that driver faults—both 
delilierate and miliitentlonai-—aet*ount for flip overwlieluiliii^ majority of high- 
wav accidents* Se<*iJiid, no single safety design or feattire at an automobile 
is likely ever to ilo quite as much as that iiartlcular feature's enthusiastie 
bni'kers' would suiiiH»se. For examiile, safety belts, ereii when securely fasrened 
around the jjassenger, cmjstitutes no lOO-iiert.'eiit guarantees and such guarantee 
as there is dwindles to ssem wluui the driver or the pasKenger dc>es not have 
the safely belt fastened around his middle* I iiietitlon this simply in' emphasize 
that as \i iiracticat matter we always come back tc> the t^oople vvdio ride In 
antoiuohfleH* 

Next, I would like to euiphaHize my personal opinion that the theoretical 
value of a inarticiilar device or design in a motor vehicle must be analyzed 
carefnilv In terms tif the reasimably exiiecteil net practical value, Including 
coiislderntion of the human factor in using the equipment involved and the 
economic wst involved. 

In the Him I analysis, the peoide of the country who buy automobiles must 
iwiy for any improvni safety features which aiie built tnt<i the automobile at 
the factorv—to the extent that such safety features add to cost* I doubt 
seriously that the average automobile pundiaser will wmnt to increase the cost 
of his purt'hase any c«»iu*ideriible amount unless the safety case is very clearly 
and overwhelmingly made. I do think that the continuing challenge which con¬ 
fronts our automobile manufacturers is to hud ways of improving safety fea- 
tui^ and Intrmlurlng new S4ifety features in our motor vehicles, at a cost vvlilch 
is rensamable In the marketplace* Also, I am f^qually convlneecl that there are 
some things which <'oidd be done in the manufactore of motor vehicles which 
would t^udrlhute to greater safety and which could be done at little or no 
extra cost to the manufacturer or to the purchaser* For example, I see no reason 
why the Interior of mitomohlles can^t lie designed so as to eliminate, most sharp 
edges, protruding kuobs, Iianclles, etc. ^ 

You asked In your letter wdiether In my o|ilalon s«nne or all of these safety 
features should be required for the motor vehhdes purchasi^l by tlie Federal 
G<rt'ernmenL The only one of these sim'iHc iteins that I would suggest, as of 
right now, l>e required for motor vehicles purchased by the Federal Govenimcnt 
is No. 1, regarding adwjuate ant-horage i>oints for seat belts—^and the manu¬ 
facturing compsmies will be meeting this next year, . u 

I hoi>e these comments will Im* helpful to you and the members of your suo- 
commlttee* 

Sincerely yrmrs, ^ 

LtJTHEB H. ll0D0i;a* 


Tiik Secbetabt or Commerce, 

D C,, June G, IMI. 

Hon. Kenneth A, Rouebts. , 

rhuirmitn, ^ubrommiltoe on Health and Safely, Committee on hfierstnte and 
Foretm Commerce, /foasc of ReyreMmtafwc*, WaMhinyton, DX. 

Okar Mb. Chairman: Further reference is made to your letter of April 10 
asking our views as to whether temjwred glass now lieing used in shle and vent 
windows of automobiles is more hazardous than laminated 

The Bureau of Public Roads has not undertaken any scientifle research on 
vehicle safety glass Itself but has some kmiwledge of existing practice and 11***“^*^ 
State law^ have required lauiinnietl glass windshields for many years, Diit 
tempered glass has been tNiming into incremslng applieuilou for other gla»s areas 
in the vehicle* I^iminated glass is generally thirnght hi be siipj-rior for wind¬ 
shields bet*tiuse it remains reasonabiy clear even when crackeil *>r broken, in 
t^intrasE to the cloudy appearance often presented urlien temiierM glass Is 
broken. The latter is strtmger, however* and will withstand forces that fracture 
lamiuatetl glass* In much of Euroiie. femiiered glass is used for w1nd*shielda 

as well as for side glass. , < 4 

A sliidv baaed on scanty data from the automotive crash injury rcsenreh 
project at Cornell dealt with the relative effects of laminated and temiH^red 
gla*4 In side and vent windows as an injury factor. This analysis is regarded 
incfmciusive bec-ause n total of only 27 i>ersims were Injured by contact with 
side window glass. Nearly ail injuries were cuts and, although these were 
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mor^ with IfimiimtHl than with temi>eml the exixisirre to Injury 

by the twt> types of glass does not appear to have been controlled gnfBclently 
well to make any real juclgtnent as to their relative value, aafetywise. 

Glass replaeement suppHei^* dealers and distributors^ and others have been 
active in creating ret^nt interest in the eontroversy between the two tyi>es of 
glass. We are informed that the American Standards Association has begun 
u review of the situation, and that additU»nal onnlyseB of the Cornell accident 
data may be unrtertiiken. 

The |K>speets for deflnlte resolution of this particular question from study of 
existing accident experienc'e seem less bright than the chance for better under¬ 
standing and fulfillment of the glass structure safety needs through an Inten¬ 
sification of research and development Wfirk. The variety of automobile eoi- 
liglons make unique and widely differing demands on safety glass, but the Ideal 
glass for a crash impact pr<^hably would have controllable deformation and 
foilure charaeteristies more aiiproprlale to Its application. We believe that 
the automotive industries and the various levels of governmetit w^orking co- 
oi>eratlvely can meet the pniblem, and the Department of Commerce and the 
Bureau of Piiblic Roads wmuid imturally assist in any area where its available 
compentence and facilities perniit. 

We hope that this Information will l>e helpful to you and to the Subcom¬ 
mittee on Health and Safety, 

Sincerely jours. 


LOTnEtt H, Hodqks, 

Beer€tary of C&mmerce. 


Kunn Clinic, 

//umtjmnd, /ftd,, Apn7 19,1961. 

Congressman Kenneth Robehtb, 

House O0ce BtUldimM 
Washingtofi, D.C, 

Dear Conorkssman Roberts: Have Just returned from an annual meeting 
<if the National Society for I*revention of Blindness, where I gave a paijer 
on Mfslern ludustrial Eye Programs. At this meeting and at a previous meet¬ 
ing of the Industrial Advisory Committee of this nathmal organization of which 
I am a member, the question of glass In autiunoblles was brought up. 

While the official stand i>f tlie National Boclety for Preventton of Blindness 
will deiiend on the findings of the American Staiidimls Association, they being 
equipped to do extierlmental work, we did see some films ivhtch w^ere very 
imjmrtant indicating the Impact resistance of temi>ered glass, plain glass, and 
laminated glass. There was no question, in my mind at least, that the lami¬ 
nated glass w’as the only sure protection, es|jeoially in the wlndj^ield but also 
for ijasjsengers riding near the w’ladow's on the side. 

My attention has been cnlled by several i>enple to the fact that commenta are 
t>eing made indiratlng that Industry is using temperefl lens for safety glnf^ies, 
therefore it must be better for automobiles. There are si^dal reasons Avhy a 
rase-hardened (Le., teini>erpd> lense is useti in IndUxStfy* The particles that a 
\vorker is being pr^dected from are very tiny and come very fast. Hie tem- 
peml lens has proven to l>e, by endless and ext>enslve exi>erimentation, the best 
protection possible for the worker’s eyes. 

I^famlnted gla^s used to be used tor protection, before they Jmd the mcwlern 
knowledge of temj>erlng glasses for eye pnjtetliou advanced as far as it is muv. 
It Is a facetlons statement for anyone to make that because tempered lens chosen 
for tiny areas of glas43 in safety goggles, for fast moving tiny jmrtJcles w^bere 
the impact is certainly different than on a wiiuLshleld or in a car, has any 
rehitionsditp to the antianobile. 

In all the investigations that I have knmvn, I cannot see (and Fin speaking per¬ 
sonally not officially as a member of tlie XBPB Advisory Committee) how there 
can be any question iibfjtit the imi>ortonce of the c?ontlnued use of laminated 
glass in windshields. Not only does the other fracture and if you have seen 
the film put out by the Monsanto I'hemieal Co., the demonstration w ill prove It 
very definitely for you. All other tyiies splinter into many loose pieces. 

It itvould seem too l>ad when the effort Is being made by everyone including 
your committee, to increase safety in automobiles that this backward step should 
be taken. If your hearings are later published, I should very much tike to have 
a copy. 

Sincerely, 


Hebwio S. Khh.n, M.D. 
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The Columbub Medical Center, 

ColumhuSy OAlo, Aprif IBBL 

Hon. Kenneth Roberts, 

I tome of H<^r€mniaHve9^ WtiMngtiin^ I>,€. 

Dear C^>ngbesshan Rorerts : I note that you are elialrmnn of a subcommittee 
wliicli is (lellberutlng legislation nutborlzing ibe Federal Gt^vermnent to reoaire 
.safety feiitiires tm autos lairchased by tbe Government. 

I am waiting to endorse such legrislatnin, with particular emphasis on safety 


You have, 1 am sure, heard mueh of the authoritative reports on the reduced 
fiiortality In auto accidents when safety belts are worn. I would like to empha- 
siae two ijotnts which may jjerhai>s have es<-aped empliasis previously. 

Having w'orn a safety belt myself for the past year, I can reixirt that tt is 
imfre e^mifiirtahle for the driver to employ a safety belt than to go without 
This was a bonus, for I exiiected to put up with discomfort in order to achieve 
greater safely. 

Another ladnt Is that occasionally, relatively minor mishaps may cause the 
auto tlriver to be shaken’a way from the steering wheel. For example, If a car 
runs off the road onto the shoulder, a sudden bumpiness may cause him to be 
Jostled atjout and thercu|)on loses control of the steering ’ivheel. If he uses a seat 
tjelt, however* the driver Is much less likely to be thrown about and thereby 
suffer a major accident. 

I ho|)e that the Congress passes this legislation. 

Very truly yours, 


WaRBEN W. Smit» 


Statement of the American Pubi.io Health Association by Berwyn F. 

Mattison, M.D., Executive Director, March 27,1961 

The American Public Health Assmuatlon, 1790 Eroadway, New Y’’ork, N.Y., is 
appreciative of this opportunity to present to this c^ommlttee Its views on II.R. 
1241 intrixinced by committee chalrinau, Mr. Roberts of Alabama, and H.lt. 

introduced by Mr. Bennett of Florhia, both relating to the problems of auto¬ 
mobile safety. It wa.s my pleasure to appear before this subeommlttee in July 
Itrai to present. testiim>iiy on similar Icj^slatlon. Tlie belteves that the 

aetivitJ<^ of this cougrej^slonal committee in the area of accident prevention 
and highway safety are mtwt commendable and that the people of this Nation 
are indebted to the committee for the concern and attention that Is focused on 
this problem as a result of these hmrings. 

As I stated in my previous appearance, we in public health are much concerned 
over the alarming increase In accidental Injury and death, a large jjortlon of 
which results from motor vehicle accidents, lu the past 4 to 5 decades, we have 
seen a dramatic reduction of morbidity and mortality from the eommunicahle 
diseases, ( hi the other hand, there has been a terrifying Increase in deaths and 
in disabling injuries due to mob>r vehicle and other accidents. We believe that 
the c<Ktperation which brought about the aforementioned reduction In communi¬ 
cable dlseiiKes ndght lie UHcd to some degree as a pattern whereby .similar ad¬ 
vances could be made against motor vehicle accidents. This cooperation was 
affected iietweeu medicine and allied professions, private research laboratories, 
university laboratories, and the Government thn>ugb health agencies at the 
FederHl, State, and local levels. Would it not he |x>ssible to accomiillsh the 
presently desired end by a similar cooijeratlve arrangement involving medicine, 
re.^earch, the automobile and allied Industries and appropriate private and 
governmental agencies? 

The American Public Health AasoclatJon, in a i>oltcy statement adopted only 
last November, urged that research efforts in the held of accident prevention 
be signiflcantly Increased in numi>er, seoiie, and depth so as to ^brace the 
study and control of all types of accidents regardless of the place of occurrence. 
It appears to us that this is the weakest point in present efforts. There Is, as 
of the moment no entity adequately financed and staffed to even coordinate 
individual efforts to say nothing of conducting adeejuate research on thla prob¬ 
lem. In the aforementioned i>olicy statement, the AITIA urged additional funds 
for both the Public Health Service and the Children’s Bureau, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, to encourage and support additional research 
efforts to assist State and local health d^>artmenta in developing more effective 
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acddont projcrams. Greater attention most be directed to identifylni? the human 
factors involved in accidents and in tlie developing of effective methods to cope 
with them. There should be a marked Increase too in educational efforts de¬ 
signed to dispel the Ignorance about the basic causes of accidents and the role 
which iKM>j)le play in their causation. There api»ears to u.s to be entirely too 
much of an attitude of fatalism in regard to accidents rather than a frame of 
mind which would emphasize a iK>sltive approach towanl human endeavor to 
prevent accidents. 

The activities of this committee and the interest of Its several members has 
played no small part in some of the advances w’hich have already been made in 
the field of motor vehicle accident prevention. Certainly the now rapidly ad¬ 
vancing accei>tani'e of the installation and use of seat belts should bring a deep 
sense of satisfaction to this committee. Even after the submission of scientific 
evidence that the proi^er use of seat belts would materially re<lnce Injuries and 
death from motor vehicle accidents, it has taken years to accomplish a common 
acceptance of the need for this device. The APHA, as this coinmittee must cer¬ 
tainly also be, la most gratified to know that beginning with the 19(12 models our 
major American manufacturers will install, as standard equipment on every 
car manufaclure<l, the mounts to which seat belts can be attached. 

The acceptance of directional signal lights provides a similar story of slow 
hut stejidy progress. First, directional lights were available on the most ex- 
Iiensive models of American automobiles, then they became available as o|>tional 
equipment at an increased cost to the pun*haf<er, and no>v they are accepted as a 
necessary and integral iwrt of the equipment which belongs on every car regard¬ 
less of cost In certain of our States, as the committee knows, directional signal 
lights are legally mandatory. 

Without question every rea.sonable step should be taken to reduce injury and 
death producing automol)lle accidents. The most fre<iiiently cited contributors 
to such accidents are excessive spee<l, drinking and driving, driving with faulty 
automotive equipment such as brakes, lights, or turn signals, and the lack of 
adequate observation by |)ede8trian8. Those |)ortlon8 of the bills being consid¬ 
ered which might effectively control speed, a.ssure the proper fumiioning of 
the automobile and tJie greatest measure of protecti^m to its occupants, and 
provide to the driver the greatest opportunity to convey his intentions should 
serve a useful puriH>«^ 1^^ preventing of accidents. As I stated In my pre¬ 
vious testimony, a study published by the American .Toumal of Public Health 
in November 1958 indlcate<l a sharp Increase of the percentage of occupants 
receiving dangerous or fatal Injuries when the accidents involvwl Imimcts at 
speeils of more than (10 miles per hour. The occupants of cars traveling at this 
rate of sik^ or more receive<l dangeroiLs or fatal injuries at a ratio three times 
as great as among the occuimnts of automobiles traveling at less than 00 miles 

*^We^beiieve that considerable additional research is required in respect to the 
interior design of automobiles and the development of standards for these and 
other safety appliances. It would appear to our association that a sizable in¬ 
crease in the research on w’ays to diminish injury and death as the result of 
motor vehicle accidents should he an lmme<liate function of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment through the U.S. Public Health Service. We believe it essential to de¬ 
velop proven standards for safety appliances; and when such standards have 
been develoi)ed and then utllize<l on vehicles purchased by the Federal Govern¬ 
ment, this would serve as a most useful guide for the similar equipping of other 

^^Relating again to my previous statement, we believe that there remains a 
major question as to whether or not our present knowle<lge is sufllcient to estab¬ 
lish the proper standards in the .safety design of motor vehicles and in the appli¬ 
cation of the most effective control measures. As in 1959. I believe still that it is 
vital that there be a major extension of testing and experimentation in such 
standards and their application before control measures can be really effectl^^. 
We believe that the Deportment of Health. Education, and Welfare through the 
Public Health Service has proved its competence in the field of general health and 
that it has further proveil its competence in the field of accident prevention 
within the limit of finances and |iers<mnel. We urge again the <-onsideration by 
this committee of the establishment of a National Accident Prevention Center 

where basic research and applied research would lead to the development of 
safety 8tan<lards and new techniques of reducing death and Injury. 

The American Public Health Association is grateful for this oppi>rtanity to 
present our considered judgment to this committee. 
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Sta'TE College, Pa*, 

Hon. James E. Van Zanot, 

Mome of Repre^mtuinm, 

Washington, D.€. 

Dear Congressman Van Zandt: Thank you for your letter of April 26. 
In accordance with your suggestion I have prepare<l a sratement specially for 
the House Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee Sul)coiniixlttee on Health 
and Safety, and which I enelose In duplicate. 

Please excuse my delay as I have not been too welL 
Yours very sincerely, 

R* K. Y* Dt/SINBERRE, M*D, 

P*S*^Also enclosed is a copy of my editorial for the committee. 

R.K.Y.D, 


A Statement, Concerning the Relative Safety of Truck and Rail Freight 
Tbanstokt, from a Meoical Pbeventtv'e Point of View 

1. l^ersoiisL Before retirement from the Xavy in 1^154, the author wrote a 
hook, "Safety In Driving," de&igne<l to reduce the deplorable traffic mortality 
in that service* Since retirement he has studied the traffic mortality problem, 
with view’ to making contributions or improvements not previously recognisied* 
Some brief articles were published in the Williamsi>ort Sun Gas&ette, and some 
resolul ions w’ere s|)onsored by the Centre County iledicat Society. 

2* The problem. A current isdlHcal problem is the question of the growth of 
piggyback freight. The trucking industry complains (llartx'rs iiiagaaine, March 
UWji) that the railroads are unfair, in that the railnmds ofTer indiscriminately 
l<nv rates for piggyback freight, while the trucking industry must <'barge higher 
rates, according to the value of the cargo. B<dh Industries are here to .stay and 
both may be to comi>ete without mercy. Both claim to work in the 

laiblic iiirerest, and demand legiHlative supisirt, so to an extent their claims 
must l>e spurious or in conflict, or else the public interest has not yet been fully 
cbiritlefl. t*iKm >vhat hasls, not heretofore rm^nized, can the legislator base 
a policy of supimrt for or discouragement of, piggyback freighting? I submit 
I hat the iiublic interest in mortality is the first and most Important determinant* 

3. The public interest. The word "safety." is an exnsiieratlng w'ord, meaning 
what the user intends it to mean, usually in his own Interest* But when General 
Quesaila wrote in the Harpers magazine of the "public iiitere*st" In air safety, 
lie obvicmsly meant .safely to life and limb alniiist exclusively. Air transport 
measures it.s "safety" In deaths i>er passenger mile of travel* Wliereas proi>- 
erty interest in airplanes is not an insignificant interest, it is a negligible one, 
ill the public mind. J'urther. an air disaster, unlike an auto or truck accident, 
carries a relatively negligible injury <M>mjx>nent. Pas.sengers are usually all 
killed, or walk away from the ivrec’k, unharmefi* Unally. to the public, simple 
liFiiperty damage carries little interest whatever* In the coal Industry, safety 
has been for years measurHl by deaths i>er ton of coat mined, and is so Itsteci in 
the World Almanac* Contrariwise* the tracking operation Is charaeterizetl by 
a large mmiher of simple ijroperty damage accidenta, and a truck may even he a 
total loss without even any injury to the truck driver. Trucking safety pro¬ 
grams «H>n*sp(|iiently eiupha.slze prevention i>f accldent-s, and the preveiitlon of 
death is seesmdary, Tlie Industry compares its accident safety record with 
that of the automobile, sint-e from that view' it can gain by <T>mi>arisom Finally 
it emphasizes accident prevention because that Is the wmventioiial line of effort 
f»f the sjifety esi>ert, so it has not wcurred to anyone to challenge this viewpoint 
in measuring their safety program. Since the accident comparison makes the 
truck look good, little restriction is put tm the tru(^k except n somewhat low'or 
spml limit. ’'The Ganien State Parkway of New’ Jersey, carrying only cars, has 
a uiuDimily low’er death rate than *HU|K*rhighways carrying inlxetl car and truck 
traffic, but n<i imrtlcular use of this fact is made in restricting truck ijerform- 
a lU'e. 

4* The basis for comjMirlsoii. The only basis for ctmijjarison of the safety of 
truck and rail transtiort la by deaths i>er ttm-mile of freight hauled, l>ecause 
those are the only eletnenls they have in com mini outside of proi^erty loss, w’hieh 
from the m^xii^-al pn*veutive view is not irrelevant, but negligible in the public 
interest, ci>njpared with fatalities. On .June 12. HI56. the Williamsiiort Sun 
Gazette published my first comi>aris<m of truck and rail fatalities on a ton-mile 
basis. Since tlaui I have wntinually attempted to verify the estimate with 
<dher statistics, and the last coniputatlou was as folbnvs: 
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5* Computiitioii of deallis per ton-iuile of freij^htfor the trurk aud rail ititlus- 
tries. Below Is a verbatim eopy of the Penns 3 ivaiiln Departmeut of Hlglnvay 
Safety wtudy. 

Study of eoramereial <!ar high way deaths ^ in JOijl: 

Total deaths in traflie ----It 

Total deaths la aeelcleiits involving e<njimereial ears----- 4341 

Pen'entage of eommereial ear deaths in total (leaths^——-- 26 

Commereial ear deatlia in rural ^—--S21 

Coimnertdal ear deaths In urban areas.__—- 112 

Hu ml area deaths eansed by eollision of mmniereial eti r with— 


1. JIob>rvehiele—— 214 

2, Pedestrian_________*- 44 

a Fixed ohieet.„___—-- 24 

4, Hailroatl,-.^^—- 4 

6. Other_ -- 

6. N(mi*tdHslon^.__—--—---—-- 25 


N.B.—(.’■nmmercial 4*ar <^vera all tmeks liH-lndlng l>f>th trjMdor-tmiler and 
smaller trueas. It also (wers ambulauee^, lire engines, and similar sendee 
e(|UipmeiiL 

TnKoivoar: Cuaxijijer, Jr,, 
StaitHtinuti. Hitnmu of Iliffluraif S*afHy. 

From this we ean charge trueking in Pennt^ylvunia in lb51 with a rockbottom 
niiiiituim resiKniftibility for 49 singie-lrnek at*eldent deaths (24 and 251, The 
Interstate Commeree Commission elassihes sneh at^Mdetits and deaihs as “preveie 
table’' and alsi> iueludes trufk-train eolllslons. Dcmhtless that Commission he- 
iieves that in sneh amdents tmly the driver or tniek vmi be diarged with the 
blame. In fact, in such accidents only the truckdrlver gets killed, Since respon¬ 
sibility for (dher tyjie accidents may argualde, we arbitrarily dismiss them for 
the moment, in spite of tlieir number. Nevertlieless we do not tinalty dismiss 
the probability that truckdrivers were resixjnsible for some of the two^vehicle 
ctdlisiun deaths, and certainl.v for the two-triick cidlision deaths. 

Forty-nine truckdriver deaths are 3 iiercent <»f the total deaths, 1,(143. for the 
8tate that year. For (he Xation, in Atxddent Facts (X'afional Safety Council) 
we learn, however, that fatalities involving '■inotc^r-wsmters, luotorijsed bicycles, 
tlre-efiuipiuent* a ml ju lances, etc,”, account for 1 percent of the natlonai fatalities, 
TTherefore \xe. agjiln arbliniriiy rediii*e the minimum trucking resjsmsibilrty 
from 3 ijercent to 2 ignoring the ai^surdity of lumiiing all these dcsia^rate 

vehicles in one category by the statistician.s for any pur|Hwe, beniuse we have 
no other statistics available. Taking 2 percent of the natJonal tmffic kill for 1954 
*if 36,906, we get the figure 72(1 as the mlnimutn fatalities f'hargeable to truck¬ 
ing, or rural routes, in only single-vehicle accidents, and involving probalily 
only truckdrivers themselves, 

Nell we determine the minimum railroad fatalities from Accident I^acti^ for 


P154, 

Trt'spnsst^rs^,.^,____—- 8G0 

Per,sfjns in grade-crossing accidents^**—-----1,377 


Total,,..**-----2,237 


Passengers on trains__—---^*****„«,**_**«*^* 24^ 

Travelers not on trains^^^----- d 

Kmployees on duty—-------- 22H 

Other non trespassers-----—- 131 


Total______—^— - 3S8 


Total______.„,„^_^^^-------2, 625 

We absolve the railroads from resi>onslbility for deaths to tresjiassers who 
evade the police, and ride the rods. We excuse the railroads from responsibility 
in grades?rossing deaths, fault of the truck or ear driver, in the view of the 
Interstate Commert'e Commission, But we charge them w-lth all the other 
deaths, to be fair to trucking, even though many of the 38^( deaths were in no 
way connected with the actual hauling of freight, i,e„ shop employees. To re¬ 
peat, we charge the railroads, but excuse the trucker from responeibility for 
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deatbi? about whteh there may be any element of debate^ In order to lean over 
bafkwurd to be fair to truckiDjir, We charge the railroads with responsibility for 
MH deaths limt year, due to hauling freight 
Next learn from Statistical Abstracts of the United Stites for 1957 that 
trucks hauled 214 billion ton-inlles of fielght In Intercity routes of over 1 mile, 
while railroads hauled 5.56 billion tOB'miles of freight (BTSl). By division we 
get our answ^crs: 


ass detith.H 

rm BTM 
720 deaths 
214 BTM 


=0*7 death iier BTAI for railroads* 


deaths i>er BTM for trucking. 


Thus trucking kllla about four times as many truck drivers alone, [ler ton-mile 
of freight, as do the railrf>ads. Reverting now to the original statij#tic, we note 
that in Pennsylvania, 214 deaths on rural routes akme Involved trucks or cone 
mertiul vehieles, or about four times the minimum fatalities for trucks* So if we 
were tii charge tnickiiig with resismsibillty for only one-fourth of the deaths 
in two-car nc^'idents, we would more than double <»ur estiiuate of the minimuiu 
chargeable to tmcklng* 

6. Verideation : Since making these estimates, I have tried by cfjrreapondence 
to get figures that would serve to make them more accurate* These efforts have 
failed in tnost directions. But that failure is most signifleant itself* Of all the 
national organljnitlons to which I have written, presumably interested In the 
safety of trucking, not one, except the ICO* could give me the number of truck 
ilrivers that were killed in the course of tlieir work, even to the extent that they 
conld be expectecl to ascertain that figure in tlielr own organisation* Only tlu^ 
tirins in interstate t'oiniuerte are rectuired to reijort to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, so their figures are limited. In one quarter of 1960 40 truckdriver 
deaths were reported to the Commission, of which 20 were front "preventable" 
single-truck accidents (nmning off the road, collision with fixed object!. FVoni 
this we may presume thal tnmi KO to 160 truckdriver deaths are reported to the 
ICO alone, exclusive of other driver and nondriver deaths Justly chargeahle to 
trucking, if each accident wt^re closely analyzed* In New York Htate in 1060 
there ivere 42 single-vehicle fatal truck accidents of which 21 tvere fl*ved object 
and 21 mmcollision. In California in 1960 there were tm fatal singled ruck col¬ 
lisions* It is easy to see how’ limited Is tlie reporting to the ICC, and that a 
national survey would prmluce a figure for tnickdriver deaths much nearer to 
my estimate* 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics cannot tell how many truckdrivers lo-se their 
lives each year in the course of their work. The National Safety Council cannot 
tell* It gets Its figures fnmi the States, which do not break down their figures 
into significant subdivisions A national insurance association cannot tell, nor 
tell w'here the figure might be found ; the o<;‘cupational liazurd is unknowm. 

A Startling failure Is that of the tnicking industry to keep track of the number. 
But the objective of their safety program is to rerluee accidents primarily, and 
death and injury only incltientally. The industry compares Its at^cident record 
wdth its owm former record, to its credit. Naturally, It prefers a comparison that 
puts it in the best light* It is uaalde. If it would, to compare its safety rec<)rd 
wth that of the railroads on a ton-mile basts respec'tlng fatalities. Consequently 
when the trucking industry challenges railroad practices, Including piggy-back 
freighting, in Harpers magazine, March 1961, no mention w^hatever is made of 
the relative ri*sk of life of the two forms of transport. Obviously the word 
"safety" to the trucking industry Is a spurions name for a i)roperty conserve^ 
tion program. Well may it omit mention of fatalities in complaining over 
pipky'backing* 

Probably the mo.st startling failure is that of the truckdrivers union to keep 
track of their own share of the mortality* Perhaps the union Insurea its mem¬ 
bers, but this is not prevention. The union cannot l>e said to have a safety pro¬ 
gram in the pubUc interest in mortality. This omission was called to the 
attention of the president of that union, but to date only ackuowle<lgement of the 
letter has been received. 

7* ronclusiou: The only realistic criterion of safety of the trucking industry, 
comjMired with that of the rail freight industry. Is presented and analyzed— 
deaths tier ton-mile of freight hauled. Tlie assumption is made that safety pro¬ 
grams should be prlmaTily life protection programs, as In the field of air 
transport, and not primarily property protection programs, as in the trucking 
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Industry- A juBtification ts made in the public interefst In mortality, for the 
vigorous proitiotion of p(ggy-back freight* in order to get off the highways aa 
much as possible, the freight of the Nation* 

The author of this statement Is ready to answer cHticigtns of this analysis* and 
answer questions about it 

Rkouctiok or TaAFFEC Mobtautt 

There Is hardly a Held of mortality that cries for attention by the profes¬ 
sion so much as the reduction of traffic mortality through prevention To the 
extent that the problem is poll tic a I, involving confilcts of interest, the profes¬ 
sion appears to take little interest The need of the moment Is for medicine 
to formulate medical traffic policies of its own and take a a explicit stand on 
current Issues—the use of raflar In enforcement, for example. 

An illustration of action in tills field is in order. The Centre County Medical 
Society Introdiieetl a resolution at the 19SS annual meeting of the house of 
delegates of the Pennsylvania Medical Society calling for the elimination of 
sirens and bells from ambulances, and for prohibition of excess speed by am¬ 
bulances* The resolution pa.svse«l unanltnoiisly. It now remains for the leg* 
islature to bring the ofieratlon of ambulances in line with medical interest in 
public health. 

This year the Centre County Medical Society has submittefl to the delegates 
two resolutions concerning alcohol and si)€ed limits. Medicine could support 
other projects such as legislation for radar, the use of speed governors oo all 
cars Including trucks, selective restriction of different categories of drivers, 
and the submission of controversial questions to the electorate for referendunit 
and thereby accelerate the reduction of traffic fatalities* 

The reasons for the supiiort of all these measures are beyond ^e scope of 
this paper* The failure of current measures to control the speed of irresponsible 
and immature drivers and the abuse of power and speed by commercial vebicles 
are matters for serious concern and vigorous action by the profession. 

Consider one medical que.stlon In point—whether truckdriving la “safe"' for 
truckdrivers themselves Irrespective of the menace of trucks to others* No 
one, not even those who profess to take an interest In trucking safety* can tell 
how many truckdrivers loge their lives each year in the course of their work. 
The Bureau of Highway Safety does not know. Presumably the figure could 
be obtained from the reports of fatal accidents if It had any slgnlflcnnce for the 
current safety viewiHiint. The National Safety Council* which obtains its 
figures from the dates' rei>orts, cannot tell, nor can the American Trucking 
Association. The truck drivers* union* on being Interrogated* also cannot tell 
either. Why not? Is not the occupational mortality of their chief workers 
of as much concern to the latter organIxatlons as it is to the United Mine Work¬ 
ers? How can the premium rates for their welfare funds be computed scienti¬ 
fically when mortality rates are nonexistent? A national insurance association 
not only cannot tell what the oc-cupationa! risk Is but cannot tell where the in¬ 
formation can lie fount!. The Bureau of Labor Statistics does not have the 
figures* so bow- can public health authorities know? My own computations from 
available figures indicate that about truckers a year are killed in the 

United States In noncollision accidents aione* for which only they are respon- 
sihle* But it Is Impossible to verify the estimate from any organization pre¬ 
sumably interested In highway safety or in truckers. 

The significant'e of this is startling. In the clamor of authority and opinion 
in traffic safety affairs* the voice of medicine is not heard* Even medicine does 
not have the ngiiren on mortality of truckdrivers. Yet the maximum speed 
of trucks was advanced in this State recently from 30 to 50 miles per hour* and 
according to the bill, ‘Tor the protection of jHibUc safety*" The vote on the bill 
was 106 to 2 in the bouse. It is imr>osslhle to suppose that the viewpoint of pub¬ 
lic health W“as represented in Uie hearings on the bill w'hen ure have no mortality 
figures on truckers, and w’hen only two members were found to (]f>i>ose the bill. 
Trucks were Involved in one-quarter of the trafiic deaths in Pennsylvania in 1CK>1. 
though without doubt not all were chargeable to the truckdrivers. It is a medi¬ 
cal and legislative paradox that mortality should be completely overlooked or 
Ignored in a bill deslgne<l to protect life (safety), 

'The reason is not hard to find. The w^ord '‘safety'* has come to mean the 
reduction of accidents* not of traffic deaths. Tlie secretary of a safety council 
writes: "We are not Interested in mortality reduction per ae. Out philosophy 
is* through our myriad of operations* to prevent the accident in the first place 
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and then death and injury reductfun will aiitomatlcnlly be taken care of/* 
Iioctora who will flineb at the idea that death and injury reduction will e^er 
be taken care of "automatically^* will find on closer study that It has not In 
fact been so token care of. Over the years accident reduction programs have 
been made to serve as the justiflcatlon (plausible enough from the figures 
furnished) for the advancement In the power, weight, and speed of vehicles, Ir¬ 
respective of their killing power. The increased death rate for the remaining 
accidents is obscured by the reduction in the mere number of aecidents. Trivial 
accidents and monetary losses are reduced, but not mortality. Thug, In reality, 
a materialistic, not a humanitarian, concept of safety dominates public thinking 
*ind the deTelopment of traffic, 

A policy of enipliasis on accident reduction, wdth secondary Interest in the 
mortality potential of the remaining accidents, works like the misdirectioii 
movements of a magician. It only appears to reduce mortality, being coinci* 
dental with a general diminution in deaths per vehicle*mile. Actually, it does 
not serve this purpose because It is designed to offer not the slightest Impedi¬ 
ment to the relentless advance In the speed and weight of vehicles. How can 
it. Indeed, when these factors are none of the business of safety authorities? 
The weight of vehicles la the concern of the Bureau of Labor and lnduslr 5 % 
while the speed limits are the iwovines of the depsirtmsnt of highways. This 
leaves to the bureau of highway safety the promotion of good driving. 

Further to Insure that no Impedlraent Is offered to the unending and unnec¬ 
essary advance of speed and weight of vehicles, the irrelevant dogma Is widely 
reiterated that speed '‘of itself* does not cause accidents. Neither does nlcohol 
"of Itself* cause aecidents. It la a gross error to suppose that w-e can go on 
forever having as much speed-as anyone wants or thinks he needs simply 
becange all accidents have more than one cause, and when the imixjrtance of 
the various cauaea varies with the interest of the observer. 

To conclude, medicine has a preemineut responsibility, secondary to none, 
in tnilfic mortality, since the imlitlcal problem is ctmimou between the selfish 
and commercial interest of drivers on the one hand and the public interest in 
health on the other. Everyone is concerned with the risk of death, whether 
he diivea or not, since everyone must ride. Millions of women who can only 
ride have no Influence on the advance of speed. It is the delinquent driver 
that determines tlie ceaseless advance of speed llnilts by contributing to their 
progressive destruction. If the back-seat drivers could vote, they might w^ell 
alter the pattern of traffic for the iietter. 

Participation by the whole electorate in traffic policy determination would 
l>roduce an entirely different order of interest by the public, In contrast with 
the apathy of which the safety people complain and seem not to be able to under¬ 
stand or improve. Not since the birth of the outomoblle has anyone ever been 
a How Ml to vote on a speed limit. If people had any voice in the traffic policy 
with which they have to drive, they might be e:spected the better to support 
enforcement 

In the interest of public health, it remains for medicine to develop explicit 
Ijolicy in all mirrent c<>ntroverslal traffic questions, including the submission 
of these questions to the pe<»ple for decision by referendum. If the people 
want to kill each other at dO miles per hour, let them vote on tlie question 
and accept the responsibility.^—R ohekt K. Y, Dpsinrerhe. M.D,, State College, Pa, 

Air, RoBEitTS, The sulx'onimittee is adjourned, subject to the call 
of the Chair. 

(AMiereu|wn, at 12:25 p.m., the suteommittee adjourned, to re¬ 
coil vene subject to the calf of the Chair*) 
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